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PREFACE. 



Tk 
HE volume here prefented to the reader^ 
is upoa a conflrudiion totally difFerent froni 
that of a work upon the principles of po- 
litical fdence, publilhed by the fame author 
four years ago. 

The writer deems himfelf an ardent lover 
of truth; and^ to increafe his chance of 
forcing her from hex hiding-place^ he has 
been willing to vary his method of approach. 

There are two principal methods accord* 
ing to which truth may be inveftigated. 

The firft is by laying down one or two 
fimple principles, which feem fcarcely to be 
expofed to the « hazard of refutation ; and 
then developing them, applying them to a 
number of points, and following them into 
a variety of inferences. From this method 
of inveftigation, the firft thing we are led to 
hope is, that there will refult a fyftem con- 
fentaneous to itfelf ; and, fecondly, that, if 
all the parts (hall thus be brought into agree- 
ment with a few principles, and if thofe 
principles be themfelves true, the v^hole will 
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vi PREFACE. 

be found cpnforms^ble to trutf^. This is tho 
method of inveftigation attempted in the 
Enquiry concerning Political Juftice. 

An enquiry thus purfued is undoubtedly 
in the higheft ftyle of man. But it is liable 
to nxany difad vantages ; and, though there 
be nothing that it involves too high for our 
pride, it is perhaps a method of inveftiga- 
tion incpmmenfurafe to pur powers. A 
miftajce in the commencement is fatal. An 
error in almoft any part of the procefs is 
attended with extenfive injury; where every 
thing is connedled, as it were, in an indit. 
foluble chain, and an overfight in one ftep 
vitiates all that are to follow. The Intel- 
ledual eye of man, perhaps, is formed rather 
for the infpe(3:ion of minute and near, than 
of immenfe and diftant objedls. We pro- 
' ceed mqft fafely, when we enter upon each 
portion of our procefs, as it were, de novo ; 
and there is d2^nger, if we are too exclufively 
anxious j^bout cpnfifteqcy of fyftem, that 
we may forget the perpetual attention we 
pwe to experience, the pole-ftar of truth. 

An inceflant recurrence to experiment 
grid adual obfervation, is the fecond me- 
thod 
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PREFACE. vU 

|hod of inveftigating truth, and the method 
adopted in the prefent volume. The au- 
thor has attempted only a fhort excurfion at 
a time j and then, difinifling that, has fet 
out afrclh upon a new purftiit. Each of ' 
the Effays he has written, is intended in a 
confiderable degree to ftand by itfelf. He 
has carried this principle fo far, that he has 
not been feverely anxious relative to incon- 
fiftencies that inay be difcoyered, between 
the fpeculations of one Eflay and the fpe- 
culations of another. 

The Eflays are principally the refult of 
(onverfations, fome of them held many 
years agoj though the Eflays liave all been 
compofed for the prefent occafion. ' The 
author has always had a paflion for collo^ 
' quial difcuflion ; and, in the various op- 
portunities that have been ajBbrded him in 

« . • 

different fcenes of life, the refult feemed fre- 
quently to be fruitful both of amufement 
and inftrudion. There is a vivacity, and, 
if he may be permitted to fay it, a richnefs^ 
in the hints ftruck out in converfation, 
that are with difficulty attained in any other 
piethpd. In the fubjeds of feveral of the 
^ jnof| 
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mofl; coiifiderable Eflkys^ the novelty pf idea 
they way ppffibly contain, was regarded with 
a kind of complacence by the author^ even 
when it was treated with fuperciUous in- 
attctttxQn in its firfl: communication* It lu 
very poflible, in thefc inftances, that the 
,public ro^y efpoufc the party of the ori- 
gin ;il audit or^ and not of the author^ 
Wherever that fhall be ftrikingly the cafe, 
the complacence he mentions will bp r** 
dically affedted. An opinion peculiar to a 
fingle individual, mufl be expedited, to that 
individual to appear pregnant with diflatif* 
fadioil and uncertainty. 

From what has been faid the humUc 
pretenfions of the contents of the prefent 
volume are fufficiently obvious. They are 
prefented to the contemplative reader, not 
as di£Ia^ but as the materials of thinking. 
They are committed to his mercy. In 
ihemfelvcs they are trivial j the hints of en« 
quiry rather than actual enquiries; but 
hereafter perhaps they may be taken under 
other men's protection, and cheriflied to 
maturity. The ujtmqil that was here pro* 
pofed, was to give, if poijible, a certain 
7 perfpicuitjr 
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ptrtpictiitj and confiftency td each detached 
member of enquiry. Truth was the objeft 
principally regarded } and the author en- 
dearoured to banifh from his mind every 
modification of pr^poiTeffion md prejudice.^ 

There is one thought more he i$ defircus 
to communicate j and it may not impro-^, 
peiiy find a place in this Pre&ce. It re« 
latee u> the French Revolution ; that inex« 
haudible fouroe of meditation to the re^ 
fieding and inqi^ifitive. While the princi-^ 
pies of Gallic republiclniftn wete yec in 
their infancy, the friends of innovatioa wett^ 
fomewhat too imperious in thek totitf/ 
Their minds were in a ftate of exaltiatioa 
and ferment. They were too iznipatient 
and impetuovis. There was ibmeching in 
their fternnefs that favoored of barbatirm* 
The barbarifm of our adverfaries was* nw 
adequate exoufe for this. The equable 
md indq>endent mind ihould not be di^ 
Terted from: its bias by the errors of the^ 
cnemj with wbom it may have to cot&^ 
tend. 

The author confefles that he did not 
efcape the contagion* Thofe who ranged 

&emfelvei 



X PREFACE. 

themfelvcs on the fame party, have ri65¥ 
moderated their intemperance, and he has 
accompanied them alTo in their prefent ftage* 

r 

With as ardent a paffion for innovation as 
ever, he feels himfelf more patient and tran- 
quil. He is defirous of affifting others^ if 
poifible, in perfecting the. melioration of 
their temper. There are many things dif-* 
cufled in. the follpwing Effays, upon which 
perhaps, in the eflfervefcence of his zeal, he 
would, have difdaihed to have written. But 
he. is perfuaded that the caufe of political 
is&form, and the caufe of iritcUediital and 
literary refinement^ are infeparably eonned- 
od. He has alfo defcended in his inveftiga- 
tioaS iDJ:o: the humbkr walks ofprivate life/ 
He arddnjiy defires that thofe .who. Ihall be 
a(^ve in prtomoting the caufe of reform^ 
x&ay^'be found amiable in their perronal 
manners, and^ even attached to the cultiva?-: 
tioti of mifcellaneous enquiries. He beiie^ear 
that this will afford* the be^ft' fccurity, for 
OBr.prcferving kindnefs and univerfal phi** 
lanthropy, in the midft of thq operation 

of our ^fti<ie.: * . * 
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OF AWAKENING THE UIVCD* 

1 HE true objedl of education, like tliat of* 
every other moral procefs, is the generation of 
faappinefs. 

Happinefs to the individual in the firft place. 
If individuals were univerfally happy, the fpecies 
would be happy. 

Man is a fecial being* In ibcicty the Interefb 

•of individuals are intertwiiled with each.othef, 

and cannot be feparated. Men Ihould-be taught 

to aflM: each other* The fiiil objeftifhould be 

to train a man to be happy ; the Ibpond to trata 

I him to be ufeful, that is, to be virtuous. 

! B There 



a Of Awakening the Mind. Part I, 

There Is a further reafon for this* Virtue is 
eflential to individual happinefs. There is no 
tfanfport equal to that of the performance of 
virtue. All other happinefs, which is not con- 
neded with felf-approbation and iympathy, is 
unfatisfadlory and frigid. 

To make a man virtuous we muft make him 
wife. All virtue is a compromife between oppo- 
fite motives and inducements. The man of ge- 
nuine virtue, is a man of vigorous comprehenfion 
and long views. He who would be eminently ufe- 
ful, muft be eminently inftrudled. He muft be-, 
endowed with a fagacious judgment and an ar-^ 
dent zeal. 

The argument in favour of wifdom or a culti- 
vated intelledl, like the argument in favour of 
virtue, when clofely coufidered, fhows itfelf to 
be twofold. Wifdom is not only diredily a 
means to virtue ; it is alfo directly a means to 
happinefs. The man of enlightened underftand- 
: ing and perfevering ardour, has many fources- 
of enjoyment which the ignorant man cannot 
reach; and it may at leaft be fufpeded that 
thefe fources are more exquifite, more iblid, 
more durable and more conftantly acceffiblc, 
than any which the wife man -and the ignorant 
man poffefs in conimon. 

Thus it appears that there are three leadiijig 

ob}e«Sla 



Eilay J* Of Aimkernng the^Min^. .3 

objedls .of a juft ' education, happinefs,- virtue^ 
Wifdora, including under the term wifHom both 
extent of niformation and energy of purfuit* 

When a child is born, one of the earlieil pur*- 
jpofeaof his inftitutor ought to be, to awaken 
his mind, to breathe a foul into the, as yet, un- 
formed maf3* 

What may be the precife degree of difference 
ivith refpeft to capacity that children generally 
bring into the world with them, is a problem* 
that it is perhaps impoffible completely to folve. 
But, if education cannot do every thing, it 
can do much. To the attainment of any accpm- 
plifliroent what is principally neceflary, is that 
the accomplifhmcnt (hould be ardently defired.^ 
How many inftanccs is it reafonable to fuppofe 
there are, where this ardent defire. exiils, and 
the means of attainment are clearly and flcilfully 
pointed out, where yet the accomplifliment re- 
mains finally unattained ? Give but fufPcient 
motive;) and you have given every thingi- Whe- 
ther the objeA be to flioot at a mark, or to 
mafter a fcience, this obfervation is equally an- 
plicable. 

The means of exciting defire. arc obvious. 

Has the propofed objeA defirable qualities ? 

Exhibit them. Delineate them with p^rfpicuity, 

' and delineate them with ardour. Show your 

B Q, object 
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objeA from time to time under every point of 
iievr ^ich is calculated to demonftrate its 
lovelittefs. Criticife, cdmrtiend, exemplify. No- 
thing is more common than for a mailer to 
fail in infilfing the paffions into his pupil tha* 
he purpofes to infufe ; but who is there that re-^ 
fufes to confefs, that the failure is to be afcribed 
to the ind6lence or unikilfdhiefs of themafter. 
Rot to *the inipoffibility of fuccefs ? 

The more inexperienced and immature is'tho 
jttindbft'he infant, the greater is its pliability. 
It is not to be told how ^arljr,' habits, pernicious 
or otherwife, '^re acquired. Children bring fonjt 
tjtralitics, fiivbnilible or adverfe "to cuTtivation^ 
into tke Vorld wiih^tKem. 'Btit they 'fpeedily 
acquire bther tjualfttes ift addition' to thefe, anit 
T^hich W probably of more tnonrent than they. 
Thus a difeafedftate ttfbody, and ftill more ah 
improper treatment, the Tendering 'the chiM, Hi 
any coiifiderable degree, either the tyrant or thk 
Have of thofe irdund'him, may iti the firfrtwelrfe 
months itnplalit feedsof ah ill teinper, which \it 
fomfe iriftarices may accompany him through 
life. 

RQd][bning from the pfinciples already deli- 
vered/it would be 4 gi*ois miftake to fuppofe, 
that the 0e dbjefl to be attended to in thefirft. 
part of education, is ioj^rovide for the prefent 
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<^e ajiui bappif^is of the Individ wU , Ap^^^ak*. 
qned ipind is one of the i3pp£t^ inipprtwt pur* 
pofea of educ^llioiy^ apd it i& a.puipoic tb^t 9007^ 

9iQ(t too.i!Q£>ixentf4 iptotbe'vkw&of thep^eccptioiv: 
It feeiQS probabk^lbat ea^ly ^ifiru6lion is- 9^ 
thH^ in itfeif ooofidered, of very inftjrior yar 
lue. Many of thoft things which ^e learn ip 
our youth, it is^ neceflStry^ if we wouW well unr 
derftand, that we (hould leam 6yer sfg^ia in our 
riper years. Many things that, i^ the dft^k »n<i 
iinapprehenfive period of youth, arQ - attained 
with infinite labour, may, by a ripe and judi- 
cious underflanding, be acquired with an effort 
inexpreflib'ly inferior. -He who fhould affirm, 
that the true obje6l of juvenile education was to 
teach no one thing in particular, but to provide 
againft the age of five and twenty a mind well 
regulated, a<Slive, and prepared to learn, would 
certainly not obtrude upon us the abfurdeft of 
paradoxes. 

The purpofe therefore of early inftrudlion is 
not abfolute. It is of lefs importance, generally 
fpeaking, that a child fhould acquire this or that 
fpecies of knowledge, than that, through the 
medium of inftrudlion, he fhould acquire habits 
of intellectual activity. It is not fo much for 
the direft confideration of what he learns, that 
hi« mind mufl not be fufFered to ^b idle. * The 

. B 3 pi^ 



6' Of Awaiening the MnJl Part I. 

preceptor in this rcfpetfl is like the inclofer of 
uncultivated land ; his firft crops are not valued' 
for their infrihfic excellence ; they are fown 
that the land may be brought- into order. The 
<|)rin^s of the rniod, like the joints of the bocly, 
are apt to grdw lliff for want of employment.- 
They miift be exercifed in various diredlions 
and with^'tlti^bating perfeverancc. In a word, 
the firft l€[0bn of a judicious education is. Learn 
to thlrik^ to* difcriminate/ to remember and to 
enquire *; ' 

* ConjcAurcs r^pcfting the .ftudles^ to be cultivate^ iij 
youth« not fo iQuch for their own lake, as for that of th^ 
habits they produce'; ' are Hated in' Eflay VI, 
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ESSAY II. 



OF THE UTILITY OF TALENTS. 



D 



OUBTS have fometimes been fuggefted 
as to the defirablenefi of talents, " Give to a 
child/' it has frequently been faid, ^^ good fenfe' 
and a virtuous propenfity ; I deiire no more» 
Talents are often rather an injury than a benefit 
to their poflcflbr. They are a fort of ignis fatuus 
leading us afiray ;'a fever of the mind incom-* 
patihle ' With the . fober didates of prudence. 
They teotpt a man to the perpetration of bold, 
bad deeds; and qualify him rather to e^cite^ 
the admiratioq, than promote the iritereiis of 
Society/' ' 

This may be affirmed to be a popular doc- 
trine ; yet where almoft is the afFeStionate parent 
who would ferioufly fay, " Take care that my 
child do not turn out a lad of too much ca- 
pacity ?" 

The capacity which it is in the power of edu-. 
cation to beftow, muft coniiit prindpally in in- 
formation. Is it to be feared that a man^ihoqld 

» 

know too much for his happiiiefs ? Knowledge. 
for the moil part confix in added means of 

B 4 pleafure 
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pleafure or enjoyment, and added dilcemment 
to fele<ft thofe means, 

- It mull probabj/ be pArtiaJ, not exteniive, in- 
formation, that is calculated to lead us aftray. 
The twilight of knowledge bewilders^ find in- 
fufes a falfe ponfidence ; its clear and perfedl 
da/muft'exhibjt things in* their true^cotofifaand 
dimcnlioiUB,-' The proper cure of miftakei, oauft 
be:t6f afford me naore informatioii ;. apt to tak» 
awayithat'whjoh lii^v^, 

TaktatSf in generdi eotwitbftanding tb^. ex* 
eeptioji iqietttiODed in thedutfQt^ hold a t^igber^ 
e^ssmatioffi aimotig^ mankindy th^n virtues Thfn^ 
are^&ir^meni^ho 'had not ranker you fhould i^ 
of tbeitii that they ai^ faa&v^^, than' th^t thfey af6^ 
^\^ But .foUy and wi/dbm arb to ^goe^ de^* 
^^er tieflativie - tidrmiSir lr\t mho pafiea ibftr the 
oracle of an obfciire club, would perHaptf Mtp* 
p6ar ignorant and coofiafcd and rapid laxid te-> 
^In&o^ \x\ a circle of ndeti bf gemoa/ Tbe.- only;" 
eompkdli protedlion agaiitiVftfae appelktien of 
gyg)}^ {91 to be the pofleflbr of fuucomanoa'dapih 
city. A felf-fatisfied, half-witted fellovi^;. y&'Wm 
moft ridicirfqtts t>f aU'tliitigi; v 

- The dmiSoii of eoasmba ferae^. ial ik^Qurlof 

« 

tkltllte in pie^iJimcd to virtdea^ » dot ifr^fiH^ 
0» b^ ibmidtinies beea^hxagitickli Takmta 91^' 
|he|flfim7)toti^9fafe^ialb^ He thftt h^s^.thc^mj,. 

is 
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i3 capable of pioduciBg uncommon benefit ; he 
that has them not, is deftitute even of the power, 
A. tool \dth a fioe edge may do mifchiof 5 but ^ 
tool that neither ba3 an edge nor oan receive 
Jt> is merely lumber* 

Again ; the virtues of a Weak acid ignorant 
mm fcapccly dflfervp the aame. They poflefe it 
by way of courtefy only. I call fuah a mart 
good, ifomeiwbat in the fame way as I would 
call my d©g good. My dog feems attached to 
me^ but change his condition, and he would 
be as mm^ ^ittaDhed to the ilupideft dunce,, 01; 
the moil: cankered villain. His attachment has 
»p^fbriminj|tipa in it ; it is merely the creature 
q£ habit* 

Toft ib bumgn virtues without difcriminatiCM)^ 
are. no virtues. . The weak man neither knows 
whom he ought to approve nor whom to difap- 
provQj Dazzled by the luftre of uncommon 
excellence, he is frequently one of the firft to 
defame it. He ^viftes me well. But he does 
not know how to benefit n>c. He does not 
know what benefit is. He does not underhand 
the nat-ure of happinefs or good. He cannot 
therefore be veiy zealous to promote it. He 
applies as much ardour to the thought of giving 
nie a trinket, as to the thought of giving nie 
liberty, magnan^mi^ and ind^endenc^. 

'The 
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llie idea of withholditig from me capacity, 
left I fhould abufe it, is juft as rational^ as it 
.^ould be to (but me up in prifon, left by going, 
at large I ftiouM be led into mifchief. 

1 like better to be a man than a brute ; and 
my preference is juft. A man is capable of giv- 
ing more and enjoying more. By parity of rea-: 
ion I had rather be a man with talent, than a 
itian without. I (hall be fo much more a man, 
and lefs a brute. If it He in my own choice, I 
fhall undoubtedly fay. Give me at leaft the chance 
of doing uncommon good, and enjoy ing" plea- 
lures uncommonly various and exquifite. . ^^ ^ 

• • • . . 

The affairs of man in fociety are notoffb 
fimple a texture, that th6y require only common- 
talents to guide them. Tyraftny grows up iy 
a kind of neceffity of nature; oppreffion diP 
covers itfelf ; poverty, fraud, violence, miirdef/ 
find a thoufand evils follow in the rear. Thefo 
6annot be extirpated without great difccrnmdnt 
and great energies. Men of genius mnft rife up,' 
to fbow their brethren that thefe evils, thouglf 
familiar, are not therefore the lefs dreadful, to 
analyfe the machine of human fociety, to demon- 
ftrate how the parts are connefted together, to 
explain the immenfe chain of evehts and con-- 
fequences, to point'out the dcfbds and the re- 
medyt It is thus only that important reformat 

0an 
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can be produced. Without talents^ defpotiioi 
\vouId be endlefs^ and public mifery inceilanU 
Hence it follows, that he who is a friend to ge- 
neral happinefs, will negledl no chance of pro<- 
ducing in his pupil or fais child, one of the lon^ 
}opked-for f^viours of the human racc« 
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XT is a queftion which has but lately entered 
into philofophical difquilition, whether genius 
be born with a man, or may be fubfequently 
infufed. Hitherto it was confidered as a pro- 
pofition too obvious for controverfy, that it 
was born and could not be infufed. This id 
however by no means obvious. 

That fome differences are bom with children 
cannot reafonably be denied. But to what 
do thefe differences amount ? Look at a new- 
bom infant. How unformed and plaftic is his 
body ; how fimple the features of his mind f 

The features of the mind depend upon pei- 
deptions, fenfations, pleafure and pain. But 
the perceptions, the pleafures and pains of a 
child previous to his birth mufl make a very 
infignificant catalogue. If his habits at a fub- 
fequent period can be changed and corredled 
by oppofite impreflions, it is not probable that 
the habits generated previous to birth can be 
inacceffible to alteration. 

If therefore there be any effential and deci- 

five 
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five drffcrence ift children at the penod of 
birth, it mnft conffft in the "ftrutShire of their 
bodies, not in the eiFeils aiready produced 
tipon their mhids. The fcnfes or fenfibflity <Jf 
one body may be radically more acute tbaft 
thofe of another. We do not find howererflrit 
^nins IS infeparably conmeifted with any partN- 
enlar ftru6lure of the organs of fenfe. The 
'man of genias is not unfrequently deficient in 
one or more of thefe organa; and iaveryoriU- 
nary man may be perfeA in them all. GiMti^ 
^however may be connected -with a eertaiii ^ate 
of nervous fenfibility originally exiftulg in thfe 
frame. Yet th^ analogy 'from* ihe externa! xw* 
gans is rather unfavourable to this fiippbfition. 
Difleft a man of genius, and yoti tcanuot poiitt 
out thofe differences in his (InKSture-wHchcon- 
Hitute him fuch ; 'ftill lefe can you point odt 
original and immutable difference. The Whole 
therefore feemsto be a gratuitoiis aflbmpftioii. 

Genius appears to lignify little moretntlte 
fir ft inftance than a fpirit of pryiqg obferratidn 
and inceflant curiofity. But it is reafonable to 
fappofe that thefe qualities are capable of being 
^generated. Incidents of a certain fbtt in early 
infancy will produce them ; nay, may crcalp 
ib^m'ift tt great degree evenata xnoreadvanced 

period. 
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period. If nothing occur to excite the mind^ 
it will become torpid ; if it be frequently and 
ilrongly excited^ unlefs in a manner that, while 
it excites, engenders averfion to effort, it will 
become aiftive, mobile and turbulent. Hencp 
it follows^ that an adequate caufe for the pheno- 
.menon of genius may be found, in the incidents 
,that occur to us fubfequent to birth. Genius, it 
fiipuld feem, may be produced after this me^* 
.thod; have we any fufEcient reafon to doubt of 
its being always thus produced ? 
< All the events of the phyiical and intellectual 
i world happen in a train, take place in a certain 
.order* The voluntary aiftions of men are as the 
motives which iniliga^e them. Give me all the 
motives that have excited another man, and aJI 
. the external advantages he has had to boafl, and 
I (hall arrive at an excellence not inferior to his* 
This view of the nature of the human mind, 
is of the utmoft importance in the fcience of 
.e4ucation. According to the notions formerly 
, received, education was a lottery. The cafe 
, would be parallel, if, when we went into battle 
in defencepf our liberties and pofleflions, nine- 
ty-nine in a hundred of the enemy were mulfcet- 
. proof. 

It would be an inHrudtive fpeculatioa to eq- 

c^uire. 
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quire, under what circumftances genius is gc* 
nerated, and whether, and under what circum- 
ftances, it may be extinguifticd. 

It fhould feem that the firft indications of 
genius ordinarily difclofe themfelves at leaft 
as early, as at the age of five years. As far 
therefore zs genius is fufceptible of being pro- 
duced by education, the produdlion of it re- 
quires a very early care. 

In infancy the mind is peculiarly dudlile. W^ 
bring into the world with us nothing that de- 
ferves the name of habit ; are neither virtuous 
|ior vicious, adlive nor idle, inattentive ^ nor 
curious. The infant copes into our hands a fub- 
jedt, capable of certain impreffions and of being 
led on to a certain degree of improvement. His 
mind is like his body. What at firft was carti- 
lage, gradually becomes bone. Juft fo tl^e 
mind acquires its folidity ; and what might 
originally have been bent in a thoufand direc- 
tions, becomes ftifF, unmanageable and unim- 
prefiSble. 

This change however takes place by degrees, 
and probably is never complete. The mind is 
probably never abfolutely incapable of any im- 
preflSons and habits we might defire to produce. 
The prodi^dlion grows more and more difficulty 
till the efFe<5ling it becomes a talk too great for 

* • • • 
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human ftrength, and exceeds pethaps the powers 
and contrivance of the wifeft man that evef ex^ 
ifted. Thefe remarks may contribute to explaitl 
the cafe of genius breaking out W a late period 
In an unpromillng fubjedl. If genius be nothing 
more in the firft inftance than a fpirit df prying 
obfervation and inceflant curiofity, there feemd 
. to be no impoflibiIity> though there may be a 
greatly increafed difficulty^ in generating it 
after the period above affigned. 

There feems to be a cafe^ more'frequent than 
that of poft-dated genius, though not fo much 
remarked ; and not diffimilar to it in rts cfr-^ 
Giimftanccs. This is the cafe of genius, mani-* 
fefting itfelf^ and afterwards becoming extitr6t» 
There is one appearance of this kind that has 
not efcaped notice i the degradation ofpowera 
of mind fometimes produced in a man for the 
Temainder of his life, hy fevefe indifpolition. 

But the cafe is probably an affair of very ufual 
occurrence* Examine the children of peafants* 
Nothing is more common than to find in them 
a promife of underftanding, a quickneft of ob* 
fervation^ an ingenuoufnefs o( charadler, and a 
delicacy of tadl, at the age of feven years, tho 
very traces of which are 'obliterated at the age 
of fourteen. The cares of the i;^orld felt upon 
them. They are entrfted at the crimping-houfe 

of 
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of oppreflion. They are brutified hy immo- 
derate and unintermitted labour. Th^ir hearts 
are hardened, and their fpirits broken, by all that 
they fee, all that they feel, and all that they 
look forward Jto* This is one of the mofl ior 
tcrefting points of view in which we can coor 
fider the prefcnt order of focicty. It is the 
great flaughter-honfc of genius and of mind. It 
is the unrelenting murderer of hope and gaiety, 
of the love of refledlion and ihc love of life. 

Genius requires great care in the training, 
and the nioft favourable circumftances to brins: 
it to perfe(5\ion. Why (hould it not be fupjx)fed 
that, where circumftances are eminently hoftile, 
it will languid], fickcn, and die ? 

There is only one reumrk to be added here, 
to guard againft mifapprehenfion. Genius, it 
fcems to appear from the preceding fpeculations, 
is not born with us, but generated fubfequcnt to 
birth. It by no means follows from hence, that 
it is the produce of education, or ever was the 
work of the preceptor. Thoufands of impref- 
(ions are made upon us, for one that is defign- 
edly produced. The child receives twenty ideas 
per diem perhaps from the preceptor ; it is not; 
impoflible that he may have a million of per- 
ceptions in that period, with which the pre- 
ceptor hc^s no concern. We learn, it may be, a 

C routing 
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routine of barren lefibns from our mafters ; a 
circumftance occurs perhaps, in the intercourfe 
of our companions, or in our commerce with 
nature, that makes its way dire6Hy to the heart, 
and becomes the fruitful parent of a thoufand 
projedls and contemplations. 
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ESSAY IV. 



OF THE SOURCES OF GENIUS. 

X RUE philofophy is probably the higheft 
improvement and moil dei^rable condition of 
human undcrdanding. 

But there is an infanity among philo^ph^r^, 
that has brought philofophy itfelf into difcredit. 
There is nothing in which this inCmity more 
evidently difplays itfelf, thai) iq the rage of acr 
counting for every thing. 

Namre well known, no prodigies remain^ 
Comets are regufary and Wharton plain. ropjs. 

It may be granted that there is much of 
(yftem in the univerfe j or, in other words, it 
muft be admitted that a careful obferver of na^ 
tijre will be enabled by his experience in many 
cafes, from an acquaintance with the antece- 
dent, to foretel the confcquent. 

If one billiardrball flrike another in a particu* 
lar manner, we have great reafon to fuppofe that 
the refult will be fimilar to what we have already 
obferved in like inftances. If fire be applied to 
gunpowder, we have great reafoq to eypedl an 
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explofion. If the gunpowder be comprefled in 
a tube, and a ball of lead be placed over it nearer 
the mouth of the tube, we have great reafon to 
fuppofe that the explofion will expel the ball, 
and caufe it to move in the air in a certain 
curve. If the event does not follow in the 
manner we expe6ted, we have great reafon to 
fuppofe that, upon further examination, we (hall 
find a difference in the antecedents correfpoa- 
dent to the difference in the conlequents. 

This uniformity of events and power of pre- 
didion conftitute the entire bafis of human 
knowledge. 

But there is a regularity and fyftcm in the 
i^eculations of philofophers, exceeding any thj^t 
is to be found in the operations of nature. We 
arc too confident in our own Ikill, and imagine 
our fcience to be greater than it is. 

We perceive the fucceffion of events, but we. 
f re never acquainted with any fecret virtue, by 
means of which two ^vents are bound to each 
other. 

If any man were to tell me that, if I pull the 
trigger of my gun, d fwift and beautiful horfo 
^ill immediately appear fiarting from the mouth 
of the tube ; I can only anfwer that I do not 
^xpedl it, and that it is contrary to the tenor of 
nay former experience. But I can affign no 
reafon, why this is an event intrinficaHy more 

abfurd. 
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abfurd^ or lefs likely, than the event I have been 
accuftomcd to witnefsl 

This is well known to thofe who are acquaint**. 
ed with the latcft fpeculations and difcoveries of 
philofophers. It may be familiarly illaftrated to 
the unlearned reader by remarking, that the 
proccls of generation, in confttjuence of which 
men and horfes are bom, has obvioufly no more 
perceivable correfpondence with that event; than 
it would have, for me to pull the trigger of t, 
gun. 

It was probably this falfe confidence and pre- 
fumption among philofophers, that led them in- 
difcriminately to reje<ft the dodtrine of inftindt 
among the animal tribes. There is a unifor- 
mity in fome of the fpontaneous aiSlions of 
animals, and a promptitude in others, which 
nothing that has yef been obferved in the pre- 
ceding circumfiances would have taught us to 
expc6l. It is this propofition, that the term 
inftinift, accurately confidered, is calculated to 
exprefs.' Inflind): is a general name for that 
Ijpecies of adiions in the animal world, that does 
not fall under any Ibries of intelledlual proceflei 
with which we are acquainted. - 

Innixmerable events are in like manner dailf 
taking place in the univerie, that do not &H 
under any of thpie rules of fuccdSicm that huknan 
^bidcice lias yet delin^ted. 

C3 The 
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The wotld^ inftead of being, as the vanity of 
fome men has taught them to aflert, a labyrinth 
xyi which they hold the clue, is in reality full 
of enigmas which no penetration of man has 
bitlTertd bee» able to folve. 

The principle above mentioned, which affirms 
fhat we arc never acquainted v/ith any fecret 
virtue by means of which two events are bound 
to each other, is calculated to imprels upon us a 
becoming humility in this rcfpe<5l^ 

It teaches us that we ought not to be fur- 
prifed, when we fee o*ne event regularly fuc- 
ceeding another, where we fufpedted leaft of 
xthaf is apprehended by the vulgar as a link of 
c^ited^ion between them. If our eye^ were 
open, and our prejudices difmifled, we fhould 
perpetually advert to an experience of this fort. 
- That the accidents of body and mindlliould 
regularly dcfcend fixxn father to fon, is a thing 
that daily occurs, yet is little i« correipondenc« 
with the iyftems of our philoibphers. 
* How fmall a Ihare, accurately fpeakiftg, has 
the father in the production of the fon ? How 
many particles is it poffible Ihould proceed from 
him, and conftitute a part of the body of the 
child defcended from him ? Yet how many cir- 
oimftances they poUefs in common ? 

It has fometimes been fuppofed that tl?e re- 
fernblance is produced by then intercourfe whi(^ 

takeg^ 
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takes place between them after their birth. Bat 
this is an opinion which the fa<5ls by no means 
authorife us to entertain. 

The firft thing which may be mentioned as 
defcending from father to fon is his complexion ; 
fair, if a European ; fwarthy or black, if a negro. 
Next, the ion frequently inherits a ftrong re- 
femblance to his father's diflinguifhing features. 
He inherits difeafes. He often refembles him 
in ftature. Perfons of the lame family are fre^ 
quently found to live to about the fame age." 
Laftly, there is often a ftriking fimilarity in their 
temper and difpoiition. 

It is eafy to perceive how thefe obfcrvations 
will apply to the queftion of genius. If fb many 
other things be heritable, why may not talents 
be fo alfo ? They have a connedtion with many 
of the particulars above enumerated ; and ei^ 
pecially there is a very intimate relation between 
a man's difpoiition and his portbn of under-^ 
Handing. Again ; whatever is heritable, a man 
tnuft bring into the world with him, either ac-* 
tually, or in the feminal germ from which it is 
^fto'wards to be unfolded. Putting therefore 
jfhe notion of inheritance out of the queftion, it 
(hould icem that complexion, features, difeafes, 
ftature, age and temper, may be, and frequently 
are^ born with a man. Why rpay not then |iis 
talents in the fanle fenfe beborn with him } 

C4 Is 
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fcveiy child, not peculiafly defeAire in his ittakd> 
is iufccptible of the cohitnunication of wifdomj 
and cohfcquently, if the above definition ht 
juft, of genius. 

The charader of man is inceflantly changing; 

One of the principal realbns why we ar^ ib 
apt to impute the intelledual differences of 
iheri to fome caufe operating prior to their 
birtb^ is that we are (o little acquainted with the 
biftory of the early years of men of talents:. 
Slight circumftances at firft determined their 
propenfities to this or that purfuit. Thefe cir- 
cumftances are irrecoverably forgotten, and we 
realbn upon a fuppofition as if they neVer ex- 
ifted. 

When the early life of a man of talents can 
be accurately traced, thefe circumftances gener- 
ally prefent themfelves to our obfervation. 

The private memoirs of Gibbon the biftorian 
kave juft been publifticd: In them wc are able 
to trace with confiderablc accuracy the pro- 
gress of his mind. While he was at college, 
ht became reconciled to the Roman Catholic 
faith. By this circumftance he incurred his 
lather's difpleafure, who banifhed him to an 
bbfcure fituation in Switzerland, where he wa& 
obliged to live upon a fcanty provifion, and was 
far removed from all the caftomary amufements 

•>' of 
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of men of birth and fortune. If this train of 
circumftances had not taken place, would he 
ever have been the hiftorian of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire ? Yet how 
unufual were his attainments in confequence 
of thefe events, in learning, in acutcrtefs of re- 
icarch, and intuition of genius I 

Circomilances decide the purfuits in which 
we ihall engage. Thefe purfuits again gen&i 
rate the talents that difcover themfelves in our 
progrefs. 

We are accuflomed to fuppole fbniething 
myfteriQus and fupernatural in the cafe of men 
of genius. 

But, if we will difmifs the firft aftonifhment 
of ignorance, and delcend to the patience of 
inveftigation, we ihall probably find that it falls 
within the ordinary and eftabliftied courfe of 
human events. 

If a man produce a work of uncommon ta*- 
lents, it is immediately fupppfed that he has 
been through life an extraordinary creature, 
that the ftamp of divinity was upon him, that a 
circle of glory, invifible to profaner eyes, fur*- 
rounded his head, and that every accent he 
breathed contained an indication of his elevated 
deftiny. 



It is no fuch thing. 
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When a man writes a book of methodical in* 
veftigation^ he does not write becatife he under** 
ftands the fubjeiSt, but be underfiands the fubjedi 
becaufe he has written. He was an unin«> 
ftru6led tyro, expofed to a thoufand foolifh and 
miierable mii]:akes, when he began his work, 
compared with the degree of proficiency to 
which he has attained, when he has finifhed it. 

He who is now an eminent philoibpher or 9 
fublime poet, was formerly neither the one nor 
the other. Many a man has been overtaken by 
a premature death, and left nothing behind him 
but compofitions worthy of ridicule and con- 
tempt, who, if he had lived, would perhaps 
have rifen to the higheft literary eminence. If 
we could examine the fchool-exercifes of men 
who have afterwards done honour to mankind, 
we (hould often find theni inferior to thofe of 
their ordinary competitors. If we could dive 
into the portrfolios of their early youth,'' we 
ihould meet with abundant matter /or laughter 
at their fenfelefs incongruities, aud for con- 
temptuous aftoniihment. 

There is no " divinity that hedges*" the man 
of genius. There is no guardian fpirit that ac- 
companies him through life. If you tell me that 
you are one of thofe who are qualified toinibu^ 

* SHakefpcar. 
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and guide mankind, \\ may be that I admit it ; 
bitt I may i^afonably alk> When did you be^ 
€ome ib^ dnd how long bsKS thiis been your cha* 
ftt&tt ? 

There ife rto man knows better th^tt the matt 
of talents, that he was a fool : for there is 
fib man that finds in the records of his memory 
fuch aflonifhing difparities to contrail with each 
ether. He can recolleft up to what period he 
was jejune, and up to what period he was dull. 
He cati call to mind the innumerable errors of 
fpeculation he haS committed, that would almoft 
difgrace an idiot. His life divides itfelf in his 
conception into diftindl periods, and he hAs faid 
to himfclf ten times in its courfe. From fuch a 
time I began to live ; the mafs of what went 
before, was too poor to be recollected with 
tomplacetice. In reality each of thefe ftages 
was ah improvement upon that which went be- 
fore; and it is perhaps only at thelaft of them 
that he became, whW the ignorant vulgar fup- 
po^ he was from the mpment of hist)irth. 
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HE firft indications of genius difclofe them- 
felves at a very early period. A (agacious ob- 
ferver of the varieties of intellect:, will frequently 
be able to pronounce with fbme confidence 
upon a child of tender years, that he exhibit 
marks of future eminence in eloquence, inven- 
tion or judgment. 

The embryon feed that contains in it the pro- 
mife of talent, if not born with a man, ordinarily 
takes its ftation in him at no great diftance from 
the period of birth. The mind is then, but 
rarely afterwards, in a ftatc to receive and to 
fofter it. 

The talents of the inind, like the herbs of the 
ground, feem to diftribate themfelves at ran- 
dom. The winds ' difperfe from one fpot to 
another the invifible germs ; they take root in 
many cafes without a planter ; and grow ug 
without care or obfervation. 

It would be truly worthy of regret, if chance, 

'. ' ■ ' ■ ■ '■ fo 
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fo to fpeak^ could do that, which ail the fagacity 
of man was unable to efFedl * ; if the diftribu- 
tion of the noblcft ornament of our nature, could 
be fubjedled :to no rules, and reduced to no iyf- 
tem. 

He that would extend in this refpeA the pro- 
vince of education, muft proceed, like the im- 
provers of other fciences, by experiment and 
obfervation. He muft watch the progrefs of 
the dawning mind, and difcover what it is that 
gives it its firft determination. 

The fower of feed cannot foretel which feed 
ihall fall ufelefs to the ground, deftined to 
wither and to peri (h, and which ihall take root^ 
and difplay the moft exuberant fertility. As 
among the feeds of the earth, (a among the 
perceptions of the human mind, fomc are re-^ 
ierved, as.it were, for inftant an4 entire oblivion, 
and for^e, undying and immortal, aflTume an 
importance never to be fuperfeded. For the 
iirft we ought not to torment ourfelves with an 
irrational anxiety ; the laft cannot obtain from 
us an attention fuperior to their worth. 

♦ This fuggeftion is by no means inconfiftent with the re- 
mark in EfTay III* that the produ£kion of genius perhaps 
i^eyer was the work of the preceptor. What never yet has 
^eq accomplifhcd^ may hereafter be accompliflied* 

Tl^ere 
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There is perhaps nothing that has a greater 
tendency to decide favourably or unfavourably 
refpecSting a man's future intelleift, than the 
queilion whether or not he be imprcfled with 
an early tafte for reading. 

Books are the depofitary of every thing that 
is moil honourable to man. Literature^ taken 
in all its bearings, forms the grand line of de- 
marcation between the human and the animal 
kingdoms. He that loves reading, has every 
thing within his reach. He has but to delire; 
and he may poflefs himfelf of every Ipecies of 
wifdom to judge, and power to perform. 

The chief point of difference between the 
^an of talent and the man without, confifts in 
the different ways in which their minds are em- 
ployed during the fame interval. They arc 
obliged, let us fuppofe, to walk from Temple-p 
Bar to Hyde-Park-Corner. The dull man goes 
flrai^ht forward ; he has fo many furlongs to tra« 
verfe. He obferves if he meets any of his ac- 
quaintance ; he encjuires refpec^ing their health 
and their family. He glances perhaps the 
ihops as he pailes ; he admires the fa(hion of 
a buckle, and the metal of a teaum. If he 
(experience any flights of fancy, they are of 
a ihort extent; of the fame nature as the 
f&^hts of a fbreflrbird| clipped of his wings, 

an4 
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and condemned to pa(s the reil of bi$ life in a 
farm-yard. On tfae other hand the m^n of 
talent gives, full icope to his imagindtion. He 
laughs and cries. Unindebted to the fuggei^ 
tions of furiiounding objedls, his whole (bul is 
employed* He enters into nice calculations ; he 
digefls iagacious reaibnings. In imagination he. 
declaims or defcribes, imprefled with the dcepeft. 
lyropathy, or elevated to the loftieft rapture. 
He makes a thouiand new and admirable com- 
binations. He pafles through a tboufand ima- 
ginar}' icencs, tries his courage, tafks his inge- 
nuity, and thus becomes gradually prepared. to 
meet almoft any of the many-coloured events 
of human life- He confults by the aid of me-, 
mory the books he has read, and projedls other$. 
for the future, inftruc^ion and delight o{ man- 
kind. If he obferye the paflengers, he reads' 
their countenances, conjectures their paft hit- 
'tory, and forms a fuperficial notion of their 
wifdom or folly, their virtue or vice, their fatif- 
f^<ftion or mifery. If he obfervie the fcenes 
that occur, it is with the eyci of a connoifleur or 
an artift. Every objeift is capable of fuggefting. 

to him a volume of refledlions. The time of 

... . « 

th^fe two pqrions in one refpe6l refcmbles ; it 

has brought them both to Hydc-Park-Comer^. 

■ • • • . ■ • 

In almoft every other re(ped it is diffimilar, 

What 
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What is it that tends to generate tbefe very 
oppc^te habits of mind ? 

Probably nothing has contributed more than 
an early tafte for reading. Books gratify and 
excite our curibfity in innumerable ways. They 
force us to refleft. They hurry us from point 
to point. They prefent diredl ideas of various 
kinds, and they fuggeft indirect ones. lu a 
well-written book we are prefented with the ma- 
tured refledlions, or the happieft flights, of a 
mind of uncommon. excellence. It is impoflible 
that we can be much accuftomed to fuch com- 
paftions, without attaining fome refemblance 
of them. When I read Thomfon, I become 
Thomfon ; when 1 read Milton, I become MiU 
ton. I find myfelf a fort of intelleftual came-* 
lion, alTuming the colour of the fubftances on 
which I reft. He that revels in a well-chofea 
library, has innumerable diflies, and all of ad- 
mirable flavour. His tafte is rendered (b acute, 
ds eafily to diftinguiih the niceft (hades of dif^ 
fcrence. His mind becomes duflile, fufcep-^ 
tibie to every impreffion, and gaining new re-i^ 
finement from them all. His varieties of thinVi 
i^g baffle calculation, and hi$ power$, prhetherj 
of reafon or fancy, become eminently >figorQus; 
• i Much ftems to depend in this cafe upon the 
period at which the tafte for reading has com* 
i .. D menced. 
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Tnenced. If it be late, the mind feems fre- 
quently to have acquired a previous obftinacjr 
and untradlablenefs. The late reader makes a 
fuperficial acquaintance with his author, but . if 
never admitted into the familiarity of a fri^etd^ 
StifFncfs and formality ar^e always vifible be^ 
tvveen them. He does not become the. creature 
of his author; neither bends with all ;his ca- 
prices, nor fympathifes with all his ienAitionSi 
This mode of reading, upon which we depend 
for the confummation of our improvement, caa 
fcarcely be acquired, unlefs wc begin to re«J 
with plgafure at a period too early for memorjif 
to recoi^d, lifp the numbera of the poet^ aad in 
our nnpraftifed imagination adhere to the letter 
6f the moralifing allegorift. In that cafe ti^e fliall 
foon be induced ouffelves to *^ build" the unpo-. 
K(hed " rhyme V' and fhall a6l over in fofid n\A^ 
fcttton ^be fcenes we have reviewed; , ; 

' Ah ea^ly tafte for reading, .though a tnoft 
phe^lfing indication^ mlift not be catcltrfiveljf^ 
dfe^fended on. It muft be iaided by favpur^Jik^ 
cireiimftcai^tJS, or the early readefr may dogeik4-f 
nrte infto<anunprodu»9ive pedant, or a Ktorer^ 
idlferi It ft^med to appear in a preccdrrig efliiy^ 
that ' genius, when ripeneii to the birth, rw^ 
yet be eikirfguiflied,, Mach'moi'e inay itbCvKia- 

'* Wilton, ..:... ^ 

terials 
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terials of genius fufFer an untimely blight and 
terminate in an abortion. But what is moft to 
be feared, is that.fofne adverfe gale (hould hurry, 
the adventurer a thoufand miles athwart into the 
chaos of laborious flavery, removing him from 
the genial influence of a tranquil leifure, or 
tranfporting him to a dreary climate where \)S^ 
half-formed bloflbms of hope (hall be irremedi- 
ably deftroyed *. That the mind niay expatiate 
!n its true element, it is neceflary that it fhould 
become neither the vi<5lim of labour, nor the 
Have of terfor, di(couragement and difguft. 
This is the true danger ; as to pedantry, it may 
be queftioned whether it is the oflfspring of early 
reading, or not rather of a tafte for reading 
taken up at a kte ami iiiaufpicious period. 

* The canker galls the infants of the fpriog^ 
Too oft before their buttons be difclos*d$ 
And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious UaftmentB ate moft imminent. . 
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ESSAY VI. 



OF TBI STVDY OP THE CLASSICS, 

A QUESTION which has of late given rife to 
confiderable difcuffion, is, whether the ftudy of 
the claflics ought to form a part of the educa-- 
tion of youth ? In the lixteenth and fcventeenth 
centuries the very propolal of fuch a queftion 
would have been regarded as a fort of blafphemy \ 
claflical learning was regarded as the firft of 
all literary accomplilhments. But in the prefent 
day inquifitive and a<3ive Ipirits are little in- 
clined to take any thing upon truft; prefcription 
is not admitted as giving any landlion in matters 
of opinion ; no pra(5lice> that is not fattened 
upon us by. decrees and penalties, can hope to 
maiatain its full meafure of influence in civil 
fociety, except fo far as it can be fupported by 
irrefragable arguments. 

An obvious ground of prefumption in favour 
of claflical learning will fugged itfelf in tracing 
its hiftory. The ftudy of the Latin and Greek 
authors will fcarcely be. thought to deferve this 
appellation^ {q long as their language was the 

vernacular 
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Vernacular tongue of thofe who ftudied them. 
Claflical learning then may be laid to have taken 
its rife in the fifteenth century, at ^which time 
the human mind awoke from a flumber that 
threatened to be little Icfs than eternal, The 
principal caufe of this aufpicious event was the 
fiudy of the claffics. Suddenly men were feized 
with the defire of relcuing them from the ob- 
livion into which they had fallen, It.feemed as 
if this defire had arifen juft in time to render its 
gratification not impraflicable. Some of the 
moll valuable remains of antiquity now in our 
pofleffion^ were upon the point of being utterly 
loft. Kings and princes confidered their reco- 
very as the moft important talk in which they 
could be engaged ; fcholars travelled without 
intermifl[ion, drawn from country t6 country by 
the fainteft hop© of encountering a clafiScal ma- 
nufcript ; and the fuccefs of their fearch afforded 
a more guiltlefs, but not a Icfs envied triumph, 
than the defeat of armies and the plunder of 
millions. The moft honoured talk of the literati 
of that dav, was the illuftration of an ancient 
author ; commentator rofe upon commentator ; 
obfcurities were removed ; precifion acquired ; 
the Greek and Roman writers were underftood 
and reliftied in a degree fcarcely inferior to their 
contemporaries ; nor were they only perufed 

D 3 with 
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duced greater aftoniflimentin their readers. Other 
writers have ventured more fearlefsly into unex^ 
. plored regions, and cropped thofe beauties which 
hang over the brink of tb^ precipice of deformit)'. 
But it is the appropriate praife of the beft Roman 
authors, that they fcarcely prefentus with one idle 
and excrefcent claufe, that they continually cou>- 
vey their meaning in the choiceft words. Their 
lines dwell upon our memory ; their fentencQS 
have the force of maxims, every part vigorous, 
and feldom any thing that can be changed but for 
the worfe. We wander in a fcene where every 
thing is luxuriant, yet every thing vivijl, graceful 
and correal. 

It is commonly faid, that you may read thp 
works of foreign authors in tranflafions. But 
the excellencies above enumerated are incapably 
of being transfufed. A difFufe and voluminous 
author, whofe merit conlifls chiefly in hi$ 
thoughts, and little in the manner of attiring 
ihpm, may be tranflated. But who pan tranfr 
late Horace ? who endure to read the tranfla- 
tion ? Whq is there, acquainted with him only 
throug/h this medium, but liftens with aflonifh- 
jnent and incredulity to the encpmiums he ha^ 
received froip tl^e hour his ppems were pro- 
duced ? 
'J'hp ^pman hiftprians arp tl|e be^ th^t cvejr 
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tjxifted. The dramatic merit and the eloquence 
of Livy; the profound philofophy of Salluft; 
the rich and folemn pencil of Tacitus, all ages 
of the world will admire ; but no biftorian of 
any other country has ever been able to rival. 

Add to this, that the beft ages of Rome afford 
the purefl models of virtue that are any where 
to be met with. Mankind are too apt to lofe 
fight of all that is heroic, magnanimous and 
public-fpirited. Modern ages have formed to 
them (elves a virtue, rather poli (bed, than fublime, 
that confifts in petty courtefies, rather than m 
the tranquil grandeur of an elevated mind. It 
is by turning to Fabrieius, and men like Fabri- 
cius, that we are brought to rccolledl what 
human nature is. Left to ourfelves, we are apt 
to fink into effeminacy and apathy. 

But, if fuch are the men with whofe adions 
it is moft our intereft to familiarife ourfelves^ we 
cannot do this fo fuccefsfully as byll:udying them 
in the works of their countrymen. To know 
them trulv, we mull not content ourfelves with 
viewing them from a diftance, and reading them 
in abridgment. We muft watch their minuteft 
actions, we muft dwell upon their every word* 
We muft gain admiflion among their confidents, 
^nd penetrate into their fecret. fouls. Nothing 

If 
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is To V retched a wafte of tiinc as the ftudy of 
abridgments* 

If it be allowable to elucidate the infufficicncy 
of the modern writers q( ancient hiflory ^y io- 
itances, it might be remarked, that RQllin takes 
care repeatedly to remind his reader that the- vir- 
tues of the heathens were only fo many fpecioiis 
vices, and interlards bis Wflory with an ex*- 
pofition of the prophecies of Daniel ; that Hooke 
calumniates all the greatcft charaders of Rome 
to exalt the reputation of Gefar ; and that Mit- 
ford and Gillies are at all times ready to fufpcnd 
their narrative for a panegyric upon modera 
defpotifm. No perfons feem to Imve bc;en more 
utter ftrangers to that republican fpirit which i$ 
the fource of our nobleft virtues, than thofc 
Authors who have aflbmed to be the hiftorio* 
graphcrs of the ancient republics, 

A fecond argument in favour of the ftudy of 
the Latin daffies may be thus ftated. Language 
is the great medium of communication among 
mankind. He that defires to inflrud others^ 
or to gain perfonal reputation, muft be able to 
exprefe himfelf with perfpicuity and propriety* 
Mod of the midmderftandings w^hich have ex- 
liicdy in lentiment or ixi fcience, may be traced 
to fbrae obfcuriJiy or loofencfs of cxpreffion as 

their 
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their fource. Add to this, that the tafte of man- 
kind is fo far refined, that they will not accept 
an uncouth and difgiiftfiil Icfibn, but requim, 
elegance and ornament. One of the arts that 
tend moft to the improvement of human intel-* 
le(9t, is the art of language ; and he is no true 
friend to bis fpecies, who v/ould fuffcr them front 
negle6t to fall back, from their prefent ftate of 
advancement in this rcfpe<9, into a barbarous 
and undifciplincd jargon. 

But it is perhaps impoflible to underftand one 
language, unlcfs we are acquainted with more 
than one. It is by comparifon only that we can 
enter into the philofophy of language. It is by 
comparifon only that we feparate ideas, and the 
words by which thofe ideas are ordinarily con- 
veyed. It is by collating one language with 
another, that we detect all the (liatles of mean- 
ing through the various inflcdlions of words, and 
all the minuter degradations of fenfe which the 
fame word fufFcrs, as it (hall happen to be 
connedled with different topics. He that is ac-r 
quainted with only one language, will probably 
always remain in fome degree the flave of lan^ 
guage. From the imperfcdtncfs of his know- 
ledge, he will feel himfelfatone time feduced 
to fay the thing he did not mean, and at ano- 
ther tim^ will fall into errors of this fort without 

being 
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being aware of it. It is impoflible be (hould 
underftand the full force of words. He will 
fometimes produce ridicule, where be intended 
to produce paffion. He will fearch in vain for 
the hidden trcafures of his native tongue. He 
will never be able to employ it In the nr>o(l ad* 
vantageous manner. He cannot be well ac*^ 
quainted with its ilrengtb and its weakncfs. He 
is uninformed refpc(5ting its true genius and dif^ 
criminating chara6teriftics. But the man who 
is competent to and cxcrcifcd in the comparifon 
of languages, has attained to his proper eleva- 
tion • Language is not his maficr, but he is the 
niafter of language. Things hold their juft 
order in his mind, ideas firft, and then words. 
Words therefore are ufcd by him as the means 
of communicating or giving permanence to hi« 
fentiments ; and the whole magazine of his na* 
live tongue is fubjedted at his feet. 

The fcicnce of etymology has been eameflly 
recommended, as the on!}' adequate inftrument 
for eftcfling the purpofe here defcribed ; . and 
undoubtedly it is of high importance for the 
purpofe of enabling us more accurately to judge 
of the value of the words we have occafion to 
employ. But the neceffity and the ufe of ety- 
mology have perhaps been exaggerated. How- 
ever extcnfivc are our rcfcarchc?, we mufl flop 

forae-* 
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fomewherc ; ' and he that has traced a word 
half-way to its fource, is fub}e6l to a portion of 
the fame imperfedion, as he that knows nothing 
of it beyond the language in which he has occa- 
fion to ufe it. It is here perhaps as in many- 
other intelle6lual acquifitions ; the habit of in* 
veftigating, diftinguifliing and fubtilifing, is 
of more importance than any individual por- 
tions of knowledge we may chance to have ac- 
cumulated. Add to which, that the immediate 
concern of the fpeaker or ^writer, is not with the 
meaning bis words bore at fome diilant period 
or the materials of which they are compounded, 
but with the meaning that properly belongs to 
them according to the pureft ftandard of the 
language he ufes. Words are perpetually fluc- 
tuating in this rcfpeil. The gradations by which 
they change their fenfe are ordinarily impercep- 
tible ; but from age to age their variations are 
often the moft memorable and furpriling. The 
true mode therefore of becoming acquainted 
with their exacSt force, is to liften to them in the 
beft fpeakers, and confider them as they occur 
in the beft writers, that have yet appeared. 

Latin is indeed a language that will furnifti 
us with the etymology of many of our own' 
words ; but it has perhaps peculiar recom- 
mendations as a praxis in the habits of invefli- 

gation 
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gation and analyfis. Its words undergo an un- 
common number of variations and inflections. 
Thofe infletftions are more philofophically ap- 
propriated, and more diftindl in their meaning, 
than the infle<5tions of any language of a more 
ancient date. As the words in Latin conrpofi- 
tion are not arranged in a philofophical or na- 
tural order, the mind is obliged to exert itfelf to 
difentangle the chaos, and is compelled to yield 
an unintermitted attention to the inflections. 
It is therefore probable that the philofophy of 
language is beft acquired by ftudying this lan- 
guage. Pra6lice is fuperior to theory ; and this, 
fctence will perhaps be more fuccefefully learned, 
and more deeply imprinted, by the perufal of 
Virgil and Horace, than by reading a thoufaqd 
treatifes on univerfal grammar. 
. Example feems to correfpond to what is here 
flated. Few men have written Englifti with: 
fbrce and propriety, who have been wholly un- 
acquainted with the learned languages. Our 
finefl: writers and fpeakers have been men who 
amufed thcmfelves during the whole of their 
lives with the perufal of the claffics. Nothing is 
generally more eaiy than to difcover by his ftyle, 
whether a ijoan has been deprived of the advan- 
tages of a literary education. 
A further argument in favour of the ftudy of 

the 
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the Latin language, may be deduced from the 
nature of logic, or the art of thinking. Word* 
ZK of the utmoft importance to human under- 
ftanding. Almoft all. the ideas employed by u* 
in matters of reafoning have been acquired by 
words. In our moft retired contemplations we 
think for the moft part in words ; and upon re- 
eolle<5lion can in moft cafes eafily tell in what 
language we hare been thinking. Without 
words, uttered, or thought upon, we could not 
probably carry on any long train of deduftion. 
The fcience of thinking therefore is little elfe 
than the fcience of words. He that has not been 
accuftomed to refine upon words, and difcri- 
ininate their ihades of meaning, will think and 
r^fon after a very inaccurate and flovenly man- 
ner. He that is not able to call bis idea by va* 
rious names, borrowed from various languages, 
will fcarcely be able to conceive his idea in a 
way precife, dear aftd unconfuled. If therefore 
(f man were confined in a defert ifland^ and 
would never again have occafion fo much as to 
hear the found of hi» own voice, yet if at the- 
iitwc time he would fuccefsfully cultivate his 
underftanding, he miift apply hiiiifelf to ia 
minute and perfev^ing ftudy of words and 
language. 1 

Laftly, there is reafon to believe that the 

4 ftudy 
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fludy of Latin wouW conftitute a valuable part 
of education, though it were applied to no prac- 
tical ufe, and were to be regarded as an affair of 
iutelle<5lual difcipline only* 

There are two qualities efpecially neceflary 
to any confiderable improvement of human 
tmderftanding ; an ardent temper, and a ha* 
bit of thinking with precifion and order. The 
ftudy of the Latin language is particularly con- 
ducive to the produdtion of the laft of tbefe 
qualities. 

In this refpedl the fiudy of Latin and c^ 
geometry might perhaps be recommended for 
a fimilar reafon. Geometry it ftiould feem- 
would always form a part of a liberal courfe of 
fiudies. It has its dircA ufes and its indireft.. 
It is of great importance for the improvement 
of mechanics and the arts of life. It is eflential 
\o the juft maftery of aftronomy and various? 
other eminent fciences. But its indire<5l ufe& 
are perhaps, of more worth than its diredl. Ifc 
cultivates the powers of the mind, and generates- 
the moll excelletit habits. It. eminently con-' 
duces to the makibg man a rational being, and. 
accuftoms him to a clofenefs of dedudlion, that 
is not fcalily made the dupe of ambiguity, and. 
carries on an eternal war againft prejudice and. 
impofition. • r : .: l 

A fimilar 
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A fimilar benefit fcems to refolt firom. the fludy 
of language afid its infledlions. AH here is in 
order. Every thing is fabjeded to the nioft 
inflexible laws. The mind^ therefore which is 
accufiomed to it, acquires habits of order^ and of 
regarding things in a flate of ckarnefs^ difcri- 
minatioD and arrangement. 

The difcipline of mind here deicribed is of 
ine^mable value.. He that is not initiated in 
the pra<%ice of ctole inveftigation^ is conflantly 
expofed to the danger of being deceived. His 
opinions have no fiandard ;. but are entirely at 
the mercy of his age^ his country^ the books be 
chances to read^ or the company he happens to 
frequent. His mind is a vvildernefs. It may 

contain excellent materials,, but they are of no 

• 

life. They oppreis and choak one another. 
He is fubje^l to a partial madnels. He is un- 
able to regulate bis mind, and fails at the Hiercy 
of eyery breath of accident or caprice. Such a 
peribn is ordinarily found incapable of applica- 
tion or perfeverance. He may form brilliant 
proje6h ; but he has neither the refolution nor 
the power to carry any of them to its com- 
pletion. 

All talent may perhaps be affirmed to confift 
in analyfia and di^^on^ the turning a thing 
on all fidc9> and examining it in all its variety 

S of 
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of views. An ordinary man fees an objeA juft 
as it happens to be prefented to him, and fees 

. no more. But a man of genius takes it to pieces, 
enquires into its caufe and effedls^ remarks its 
internal ilru6lure, and confidcrs what would 
have been the refult, if its members bad been 
combined in a difFprent way, or fubjefled to 
different influences. The man of genivis gains 
a whole magazine of thoughts, where the or- 
dinary man has received only one idea; and 

. his powers are multiplied in proportion to the 
number of ideas upon which they are to be em- 
ployed. Now there i$ perhaps nothing that 
contributes more eqiinently to this fubtilifing 
and multiplication of mind, than an attention to 
the ftrucfture of language. 

In matters of fcience and the cultivation of 
the human mind it is not alway3 fufficiently at- 
tended to, that men are often eflfentially bene- 
fited, hy proceiles, through which -they have 
themfelves never actually pafled, but w^hich hav« 
been performed by their companions and con- 
temporaries. The literary world is en immenfe 
community, ^the intercourfe of whofe members 
is inceflant ; and it is very common for a man 
to derive eminent advantage from fludies in. 

-which he was himfelf never engaged, Thofe 
inhabitants ofj any x>f the enlightened countri* 

of 
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of Europe, who are accuftomed to intelle<^ual 
a<ftion, if they are not themfelves icholars, fre- 
quent the ibciety of fcholars, and thus become 
familiar with ideas, the primary fource of which 
is-only to be found in an acquaintance with the 
learned language3. If therefore we would make 
a juft eftimate of the Ipfs that would be incurred 
by the abolition of clailical learning, we itiufl 
not build our eftimate upon perfons of talent 
among ourfelves who have been deprived of that 
t)ene(it. We muft fuppofe the indire«ft, as well 
as the dire(5l improvement that arifes from this 
fpecies of ftudy, wholly baniihed from the face 
of the earth. 

Let it be taken for granted that the above ar* 
guments fufficiently eftablifli the utility of claf^ 
lical learning ; it remains to be determined whe- 
ther it is neceflary that it fhould form a part of 
the education of youth. It may be alleged, that, 
if it be a defiirable acquifition, it may with more 
propriety be made whep a man is arrived at 
years of difcretion, that it will then be made 
with lefs expence of labour and time, that the 
period of youth ought not to be burthened with 
fo vexatioua a taik, and that our early years may 
be more advantageoufly fpent in acquiring tb« 
jjinowledge of things^ than of words. 

In anfwer to theie objediions it m^y however 

E a • be 
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be remarked, that it is not certain that, if the 
acquifition of the rudiments of claffical learning 
be deferred to our riper years, it will ever be 
made. It will require ftrong inclination and 
coniiderable leiilire. A few aftive and dcter- 
lifiined fpirits will furmotint the difficulty ; but 
many who would derive great benefit from 
the acquifftion, will certainly never arrive at 

ih 

Our early years, it is faid, may be more ad- 
vantageoufly fpent in acquiring the knowledge 
of things, than of words. But this is by no 
means io certain as at firfl fight k may appear. 
If you attempt to teach children fcience, com- 
raoply ib called, it will perhaps be found in the 
fequel that you have taught them nothmg. You 
may teach them, like parrote, to repeat, but you 
can fcarcely make them able to weigh the re- 
ipeftivc (tierits of contending hypothecs. Many 
things that we go over in our youth^ we find 
ourfelves, compelled to recommence in our 
riper years under peculiar diferfvantages. The 
gr^ce of novelty they have for ever loft. We 
arcf encumbered with prejudices with relpecft to 
them ; and; before we begin to learn, we muft 
fct ourfelves with a determined mind founlearu 
the crude mais of opinions concerning &em that 
' were once laborioully inculcated o| us. But in 

the 
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. the rudimentd of language, tt ban fcarcely be 
fuppbfed that vne fhall have any thing that We 
fhall fee reaibn to wiih obliterated from our 
minds. 

The age of youth leetns particularly adapted 
to the learning of words. The judgment is then 
fmall; but the memory is retentive* In our 
riper years we remember paffion^, fads and ar- 
guments ; but it is for the moft part in youth 
only that we retain the very words in which 
they are conveyed* Youth eafily contents itfelf 
with this fpecies of employment, efpecially where 
it is not inlbrced with particular feverity. Ac- 
quifitions, that are iofupportably diiguilful in 
riper years, are often found to afford to youog 
perfons no contemptible amufement. . 

It is not perhaps true that, in teaching lan- 
guages to youths we are impoiing on them an 
unn^ceflary burthen. If we would produce 
ri^t habits in the mind, it muft be employed. 
Our early years muft not be ipenl in lethargic 
indolence. An a£live maturity muft be pre- 
ceded^ fa^ a bufy childhood. Let us not from a 
miflaken compaffion to in^nt years, fufFer thd 
mind to grow up in faabitsof inattention and 
irreiblution. 

If the ftudy of the clafflcs have the offeft 
above afcribed to it of refining and multiplying 

E3 the 
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the intelledual powers, it will have this efFcft 
in a greater degree, the earlier it is introduced^ 
and the more pliable and dudile is the mind 
that is employed on it. After a certain time 
the mind that was neglefted in the beginning, 
grows aukward and unwieldy. Its attempts at 
alertnefs and grace are abortive. There is a 
certain flownefs and ftupidity that grows upon 
it. He therefore that would enlarge the mind 
and add to its quantity of exiftence, muft enter 
upon his talk at an early period, 

Thfe benefits of claflical learning would per- 
haps never have been controverted, if they had 
not been accompanied with unneceflary rigours. 
Children learn to dance and to fence, they leafn 
French and Italian and mufic, without its beii)g 
found neceflary to beat them for that purpofe. 
A reafonable man will not ealily be perfuaded 
that there is fome myfterious quality in ckffical 
learning that ihould make it an exception to all 
other inflances. 

There is one obfervation arifing from the view 
here taken on the fubjed^, that probably deferves 
to be ilated. It has often been iaid that claflical 
learning is an excellent accomplifhment in men 
devoted to letters, but that it is ridiculous, .in 
parents whofe children are deftined to more or- 
dinary occupations^ to defire to give them a 

fuperfieial 
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fuperficial acquaintance with Latin, which in 
the fequel will infallibly fall into negle6l. A 
oonclufion oppofite to this, is-^dtated by the 
preceding refledlions. We can never certainly 
foreiee the future deftination and propeniities of 
our children. But let them be taken for granted 
in the prefent argument, yfet, if there be any 
truth in the above re^nings, no portion of clai^ 
lical inifandlion, however fmall, need be wholly 
loA. Somo refinement of mind and fome clear- 
nefs of thinking' will almoft infallibly refult from 
grammatical iludies. Though the language it* 
felf fhohld ever after be negleSed, fome portion 
c^ a general icience has- thus been acquired, 
which can icarcely be forgotten. Though our 
children (bould be deilinod to the humbleft 
occupation, that dpes not feem to be a iufficient 
.reafon for our denying them the acquifition of 
fome of the moil fundamental documents of 
^oman undai9Uinding.{ : 
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ESSAY vn. 



Of PVSLIC AKD PB.IV4.TB KPUCATIOHr. 

InNUMEKABLE^ the difcuilaons that 
bave originated in the comparative advantages of 
jmblic and private educatkMi^ The chief benefit 
{attendant ofi private inftru^fUon feems to be tine 
following.- 

Ther^ is no motive thiirb powerful in its 
operations upon the human mind, tiian thait 
which originates in fymp^hy. A diild '. ihiift 
labour und^ peculiar ^fadvaintages, who is 
turned teofe among a muhitude of other chil- 
dren, and left to make bis way ad he can, with 
no one ftrongly to interefl himfelf about iua 
joys or his forrows, and nO' one eminently oon- 
cerned as to whether he makes any improvement 
or not. In this unanimating iituation, alone in 
the midft of a crowd, there is great danger that 
he (hould become fullen and felfiih. Knowing 
nothing of his fpecies, but from the auHerity of 
difcipline or the (hock of contention, he mufl be 
expelled to acquire a defperate fort of firmnefi 
and inflexibility. T)ie focial afFedions ^re the 

chief 
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^ief awakeners of man. It is difficult for mc 
to feel much eagerneis in the purfuit of that 
by which I expedl to contribute to no man's 
gratification or enjoyment. I cannot entertain 
a generous complacency in myCblf, unleis I find 
that there are others that fet a value on me. I 
(ball feel little temptation to the cultivation of 
faculties in which no one appears to take an 
intereft. The firft thin^ that gives fpring and 
expanfioQ to the infant learner^ is praiie ; not fb 
much perhaps becaufe it gratifies the appetite of 
vanity, a3 from a liberal fatisfadiion in comma- 
nicated and reciprocal pleafure. To give plea • 
fur$ to another produces in me the moil anir 
mated and unequivocal confcioufnefs of exift- 
ence. Not only the paffions of men, but theur 
very judgments^ are to a great degree the crea- 
tures of iympathy. Who ever thought highly 
of bis own talents, till he found thofe talents 
obtaining the approbation 6f his neighbour ? 
Who ever was fatisfied with bis own exertions, 
till ti^ had been fandioned by the fufllrage of 
a byftander? And, if this fcepticifm occur in 
our maturefl years, how much more may it be 
cxpedied to attend upon inexperienced cbild^ 
bood ? The greateft ftimulus to ambition is for 
me to conceive that I am fitted for extraordinaty 
things I and the only mode perhaps to infpire me 

■ ^ with 
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with felf-value, is for me to perceive that I am 
regarded as extraordinary by another. Thofc 
things which are cenfured in a child, he leam$ 
to be afhamed of; thofe things for which he is 
commended, he contemplates in himfelf with 
pleafure. If therefore you would have him 
eagerly defirous of any attainment, you muft 
thoroughly convince him that it is regarded by 
you with delight. 

'J'his advantage however of private education 
it is by no means impoffible in a great degree 
to combine with public. Your child may be 
treated with efteem and diftindion in tl:e inter- 
vals of his fchool education, though perhaps 
thefe can fcarcely follow him when he returns 
to the roof of inftru(9ion. Praife, to produce 
itsjufteffeA, ought not perhaps to be admi- 
niftered in too frequent dofes. 

On the other hand, there is an advantage in 
public education fimilar in its tendency to that 
juft defcribed. Private education is almoft ne- 
ceflarily deficient in excitements. Society is 
the true awakener of man ; and there can be 
little true fociety, where the difparity of difpofi- 
tion is fo great as between a boy and his pre- 
ceptor. A kind of lethargy and languor creeps 
upon this fpecies of (ludtes. Why fhould be 
ftudy ? He has neither rivial to furpafs, nor com- 
panion 
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paniofi with . whom to aflbciate his progrefs. 
F^aife lofes its greateft charm when given in 
Iblitude. It has not the pomp and enchantment, 
that under other circumftances would accom- 
pany it. It has the appearance of a cold and 
concerted ftratagem^ to entice him to induftry 
by indiredl confiderations. A boy, educated a- 
part from boys, is a fort of unriprned hermit, 
with all the gloom and lazy-pacing blood inci- 
dent to that profeffion. 

A fecond advantage attendant upon public 
education is that a real fcholar is feldom found 
to be produced in any other way. This is prin- 
cipally owing to the circumftance that, in pri- 
vate education, the rudiments are fcaroely ever 
' to much dwelt upon ; the inglorious and unglit- 
tering foundations are feldom laid with fufficient 
care. A private pupil is too much of a man. 
He dwells on thofe things which can be made 
fubjci^s of reafoning or fources of amufenricnt ; 
and efcapes from the taik ofendlefs repetition. 
But public education is lefs attentive and com- 
plailant to this fpccies of impatience. Society 
chears the rugged path, and beguiles the tediouf- 
nefs of the way. It renders the mechanical part 
of literature fupportable. 

Thirdly, publi<:j education is beft adapted for 
the generation of a robuft and healthful mind. 

All 
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All education is defpotifm. It is pfirhaps impoT- 
fible for the young to be conducted withoiit ifi- 
Producing in many cafes the tyranny of implicit 
obedi^nde. Go there ; do that ; read ; write ; 
riie ; lie down ; will perhaps for ever be the 
language addrefled tp youth by age. In private 
education there is danger that this faparinten4* 
ence fliould extend to too many particulars. 
The anxiety of individual afFeAion watch^the 
boy too narrowly^ controls him too much, ren- 
densiiim too poor a flave« In public education 
there is comparative liberty. The boy knows 
bow much of his time is fubje<Slcd to his talk- 
mafter, and how much is facredly his owp. 
•* Slavery, dilguife it as we will, is a bitter 
draught*;" and will always excite a mutinous 
and indignant fpirit. But the moft wretched of all 
flaveries is that which I endure alone ; the whole 
weight of which falls upon my own (boulders, 
and in which I have no fellow-fufferer to fhare 
with me a particle of my burthen. Under this 
llavery the mind pulillanimoufly Shrinks. I ^n 
left alone with my tyrant, and am utterly hope- 
lefs and forlorn. But, when I have companions 
in the houfe of my labour, my mind begins to 
cre<5t itfelf. 1 place fome glory in bearing my 
fufFerings \yith an equal mind. I do not feel 

♦ Stcmc, 
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annihilated by my condition, but find tfcat I alfo 
am Ibmething. I adjuft the account in my own 
mind with my talk-mafter, and fay, Thus far 
you may proceed ; but there is a conquefl that 
you cannot atchreve. The control cxercifed in 
private education is a contention of the paffions y 
and I feel all the bitternefs of being obliged un- 
mumjuring to fubmit the turbulence of my own 
paflSons to the turbulence of the paffions of ray 
preceptor. Anger glows in the breaft of both 
the contending parties ; my heart pants with in- 
dignation againft the injuflice, real or ima- 
ginary, that I endure; in the final triumph of 
my Brobdingnagian perfecutor I recognife the 
indulgence of hatred and revenge. But rn the 
dilcipline of a public ichool I fubmit to the in- 
flexible laws of nature and neceffity, in the ad- 
miniftration of which the paffions have little 
(hare. The matter is an objedl placed in too 
dittant a fphere for me to enter into contention 
with him. I live in a little world of my own of 
which he is no member ; and I fcarcely think 
more of quarrelling with him, than a failor does 
of bearing malice againft a tempeft. 

The confequences of thefe fwa modes of edu- 
cation are ullially eminently confpicuous, when 
the fcholar vs grown up into a man. The pupil 

gf private education is commonly either aukward 
* and 
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and filent, or pert, prefumptuous and pedantical* 
In either cafe he is out of, his element, embar- 
rafled with himfeir, and chiefly anxious about 
how he (hall appear. On the contrary, the pupil 
of public education ufually knows himfelf, and 
refts upon his proper centre. IJe is eafy and 
frank, neither eager to (how himfelf, nor afraid 
of being obferved. His fpiritsare gay and uni- 
(brm. His imagination is playful, and his limbs 
are adive. Not engrofled by a continual at- 
tention to himfelf, his generofity is ever ready 
to break out ; he is eager to fly to the afiiflance 
of others^ and intrepid and bold in the face of 
danger. He has been ufed to contend only 
upon a footing of equality ; or to endure fuffer* 
ing with equanimity and courage. His fpirit 
therefore is unbroken ; while the man, who has 
been privately educated, too often continues 
for the remainder of his life timid, incapable of 
a ready felf-poflcflion, and ever prone to pro^ 
gnofticate ill of the contentions in which he may 
unavoidably be engaged. 

Wc (hall perhaps perceive a (lill further ad- 
vantage in public education, if we refle6l that 
th6 fcene which is to prepare us for the world, 
(hould have fome refemblance to the. world. It 
Is defir^ble that we (hould be brought in early 
life to experience human e\''ents, to fuffer bu- 
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man adveriities^ and to obferve human pailions* 
To pra6iife upon a fmaller theatre the bufineft 
of the world, muft be one of the moft defirable 
iburces of inftrudbion and improvement. Mo- 
rals caniiot be efFe6lually taught, but where the . 
topics and occafions of moral condu<3: offer 
themielves. A falfe tendernefs for their chil- 
dren fometimes induces parents to with to keep 
them wholly unacquainted with the vices, the 
irregularities and injuftice of their fpecies. But 
this mode of proceeding fcems to have a fatal 
cfte6l. They are introduced to temptation un- 
prepared, juft in that tumultuous feaibn of hu- 
man life when temptation has the greateft pow- 
er. They find men treacherous, deceitful and 
felfiih ; they find the moft deftru6live and hate- 
ful purpofes every where purfued ; while their 
minds, unwarned of the truth, expelled univer- 
fal honefty. They come into the world, as ig- 
norant of every thing it contains, as uninftru(fted 
in the fccnes they have to encounter, as if they 
had pafled their early years in a defert ifland. 
Surely the advantages we poflfefs for a gradual 
initiation of our youth in the economy of human 
life, ought not to be negleded. Surely we 
ought to anticipate and break the fhock, which 
might otherwife perfuade them that the leflbns 
of education are an antiquated legend, and the 

pradlices 
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pra6^ice8 of the fenfual and corrupt the only 
pradticcs proper to men. 

The obje<5lions to both the modes ofeduca-* 
jtion here difcuiled are of great magnitude^. It 
is unavoidable to enquire, whether a middle way 
might not be feleded, neither entirely public, 
nor entirely private, avoiding the mifchiefs of 
each, and embracing the advantages of botb. 
This however is perhaps a fubordinate queftion, 
and of an importance purely temporary. We 
have here confidered only the modes of ednca* 
lion at this time in praftice. Perhaps an adven- 
turous and undaunted philofbphy would lead to 
the rejecting them altogether, and purfuing the 
inveftigation of a mode totally diffimilar. There 
IS nothing ici fafcinating in either, as ihould id 
reaibn check the further excurlions of our un^ 
derflanding ♦. 

* The fubjed here treated of, maybe confidered at takes 
up, at the point where the prefent difquiiition leaTCt it, ui 
Eflay IX. 
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ESSAY VIII. 



OF THE HAPPIMESS OF TOUTH. 

-/\ SUBJECT upon which the poets of all ager 
have delighted to expatiate^ is the happinefs of 
youth. 

Thisis a topic which has ufually been hand«- 
led by peribns advanced in life. I do not re* 
co]le6t that it has been feledled as a theme for 
defcription by the young themfelves. 

It is eafy to perceive why the opinion upoo 
which it proceeds^ has been io generally en- 
tertained. 

The appearance of young peribns is dientially 
gratifying to the eye. Their countenances are 
ufually fmooth ; unmarked with wrinkles^ un- 
furrowed by time. Their eye is (prigbtly andi 
roving. Their limbs elaftic and adlive. Their 
temper kind, and eafy of attachment. They 
are frank and inartificial ; and their frankneis 
fhows itfelf in their very voice. Their gaiety i^ 
noify and obtrufive. Their fpirits are inexhaufli* 
ble ; and their forrows and their cares are fpee* ^ 
dily diimiiled. 

^ Such 
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Such IS frequently the appearance of youth. 
Are they happy ? Probably not. 

A reafonabte man will enrtertafin a fufpicion of 
that eulogium of a condition, which is always 
made by perlbns at a diftance from it, never by 
the perfon himfelC 

I never was told, when a boy, of tjie fuperior 
felicity of youth, but my heart revolted from the 
aflertion. Give me at leaft to be a man ! 

Children, it is faid, are free from the cares of 
the world. Arc they without their cares ? Of 
all cares thofe that bring vrith them thcgreateft 
confolation, are the cares of independence. 

There is no more certain fource of exultation, 
than the corifcroufnefs that I am of fome Im- 
portance in the world. A chrld ufually feefs 
that he is nobody. Parents, in the abundance 
of their providence, take good care toadminifler 
to them the bitter recolle^lion. How fuddenly 
does a child rife to an enviable- degree of bap- 
pinefs, who feels that he has the honour to be 
trufted and confnlted by his fupcfiors > 

But of all the fources of unhapprnefs to a. 
young peifon the greateft is a fenfe of flavery. 
How grievous the infalt, or how contemptible 
the ignorance, that tells a child that youth is 
the irue feafoft of felicity, when he feels himfelf 
rfiecked, controled, and tyrannifed over in i 

tboufand 
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thoufand ways ? I am rebuked, and my heart is 
ready to burft with indignation* A confciouf- 
nefs of the power aflumed over me, and of the 
unfparing manner in which it is uied, is in- 
tolerable. There is no moment free from the 
danger of harfti and didtatorial interruption ; the 
periods, when my thoughtleis heart began to 
loie the fcnfe of its dependence, feem of all 
others raoft expofed to it. There is no equality, 
no reafoning, between me and my tafk-mafter. 
If I attempt it, it is confidered as mutiny. If 
it be feemingly conceded, it is' only the more 
cutting mockery. He is always in the right ; 
right and power in thefe trials are found to be 
infeparable companions. I defpife myfelf for 
having forgotten my mifery, and fuffered my 
heart to be deluded into a tranfitory joy. Dearly 
indeed, by twenty years of bondage, do I pur- 
chafe the fcanty portion of liberty, which the 
government of my country happens tp concede 
to its adult fubjedls ! 

The condition of a negro-flave in the Weft 
Indies, is in many refpedls preferable to that of 
the youthful fon of a free-bom European. The 
Have is purchafed upon a view of niercantil^ 
(peculation ; and, when he has finilhed his^ily 
portion of labour, his mailer concerns bimfelf 
no further about him. But the watchful care 

Pa of 
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of the parent is cndlefs. The youth is never 
free from the danger of its grating interfer- 
ence. 

If he be treated with particular indulgence, 
and made what is called a fpoiled child, this 
ferves in fome refpefts to aggravate the mifery 
of occafional control. Deluded with the phan* 
tom of independence, he feels with double bit- 
ternefs that he is only bound in fetters of gold. 

Pain is always more vividly remembered thaa 
pleafure, and conftitutes fomething more lub- 
ftantial in my recoil edlions, when I come to caft 
up the fum of my life. 

But not only are the pains of youth more 
frequent and galling, their pfeafures alio are 
comparatively flight and worthlefe. The greateft 
pleafures of which the human miad is fufcepti- 
ble, are the pleafures of confcroufnefs and fym-^ 
pathy. Yowth knows nothing of the delights of 
a refined tafte ; the fofteft fcenes of nature and 
art, are but lines and angles to him. He rarely 
experiences either fclf-complacence or felf-ap- 
probation. His friendfhips have for the raoft 
part no ardour, and are the mere fliadows and 
mimicry of friendftiip. His pleafures are like 
the friftjng and frolic of a calf. 

Thefe pleafures however, which have fo often 
beca the fi|l^(ft of lying exaggeration, defcrve 

to 
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to be dated" with fimplicity and truth. The 
organs of fenfe are probably in -a ftate of the 
greateft fenfibility . in an early period of life* 
Many of their percoptions are heightened^ at 
years of maturity, by means of the^aflbciatbn of 
ideas, and of the manner in which ideas of 
ienfe and ideas of inteHedl are melted into a 
common mafs. But the iimple pleafures of 
ienfe, that is, as many of them as are within 
the reach of youth, are at that age mod exqui-* 
fitdy felt. This is particularly obvious in the 
|>leafures of the palate. The cafe is the fame 
with'fimple founds, light, colours, and every 
thing that agreeabty imprefles the organs of 
fight. 

Another cifcumfiaiice conducive to the plea^ 
funes d( youth, is the pliability and variablenc& 
of thdr minds. lii' the cafe of the adult, cir-- 
cumftances make a durable impreiHon. The 
incidents that hiappen in the morning, modify 
ihy temper through it he whole courfe of the 
evening.4. Grief does not eafily yield its place to 
joy. If I have fuffered to-day from the influ- 
ence, of unjuil control^ my temper becomes 
en^ttered. I fit down in thoughtful filence, and 
abhor to be amufed. What has once ftrongly 
feized the affeftions either of exultation or for- 

F 3 row. 
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row, does not oaiily loofen it$ graip, but pdrti^ 
nacioufly retains its (eat upon my heart. 

In young perfons it is otherwife. Theirs f$ 
the tear^ in many inflances at lead, ^^ forgot as 
foon as flied*/* Their ipinds are like a (beet of 
white paper, which takes. any impreilion that it 
is j^ropoied to make upon it. Their pleafures 
therefore are, to a great degree, pure and un- 
adulterated. This is a circumflance confiderably 
enviable^ 

The drawbacks to which it is fubje<S, are, 
£rft, that their pleafures are fuperficial and 
worthlefs. They fcarcely ever fwell and elevate 
the mind. Secondly, they' are pleafures which 
cannot, to a child of any fagacity, when refle<5led 
vpon and fnmmed together^ conftitute happi- 
nefs. He fees that he was pleafed, only becau(b 
he was (educed to forget himfelf. When his 
'^thoughts return home, he is pleafed no longer. 
He is perhaps indignant againft hiR^felf for 
having fuffered (b grois a deltt£on. He abhoi^ 
the llavery that conftitutes his lot, and loaths 
the ndtbin'gnefs of his condition * 

Thofe jperibns have soade a iatire of life, but a 
fatire impotent and nugatory, who have repro-* 

•Gray. 
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feiited youth as the proper feafon of joy. Though 
the world is a feene full of mixture and alloy, it 
is yet not fo completely an abortion as this fcn- 
tinoent would reprefent it. If you alk men in 
general, whether they regard life as a bleffing, 
they will perhaps hefitate : but they will recol- 
ledl fome feelings of exultation, fome nrjoments 
in which they felt with internal pride what it was 
to exift^ and many of them will hereby bein^ 
duced to pronounce, in favour of life. , But who 
can fuppofe himfelf a child^. 9Qd jbol;: with ex- 
ultation upon that ipecies of exift^ncei The 
principal Iburces of manly pleafure probably are, 
the feeling that we alfo ^e of fome importance 
and account, the confcious power pf confprming 
our actions to the didlatcs of our own under- 
Handing, an approving fenfe of the rei(Slitude of 
our own determinations, and an affbdlionate and 
heroical fympathy in the welfare of othefs. To 
every one. of thefe young perfons ^re ainjoft uni- 
formly ftrangers. 

This is probably a fair and impartial view of 
the pleafures and pains of the young. It would be 
highly unjuft to fiippofe that the adult who infli(£t 
thefe pains, are generally ddluated by malig- 
nity. In fome inftances, where the mifcarriage 
has been mod cornplete, the kindnefs and difin- 
jttrelled zeal of its author has beea eminent. 

F4 But 
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But kindnefs and diiinterefled zeal mull be in ^ 
great meafiirc nugatory, where the methods pur- 
fued are founded in error. If the condition of 
the young is to be pitied, the condition pf tho(e 
who fuperintend them, is fometimes equally 
worthy of compaflion. The objjE<5t of true phi- 
iofophy will never be to generate the hateful 
paffions ; it enters impartially into the miferies 
of the tyrant and the flave. The intention 
therefore . of thefe fpeeulations^ ought to be conr 
iidered ^ that of relieving, at once, the well- 
xneaning, biit mifguided oppreflbr, ^nd the un- 
fortunate and helplefs opprefled. 

Confidcrations, fuch as we are here difcuffing, 
inay indeed terrify the timid and cowardly pa- 
rent or inilru<5or ; they will not have that efr 
fcA upon the generous and the wife. Such is 
the condition of terreftrial exigence. We can- 
no^ move a limb without the rilk of dettroying 
animal life, and, which is worfe, producing 
animal torture. We cannot exift without ge^ 
neratjng evil. The more a6live and earneft we 
are, the more mifchief fhall we efFedl. The 
wifeft Icgiflator, the moft admirable and ex- 
fcmplary author, has probably, by his errors, 
occafioned a greater fum of private mifery, than 
iBver flowed from the agency of any fiipine and 
|orpid, however M^orjthlcfs, individual. We muft 
* therefore 
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therefore fteel ourfelves againft this inevitable 
circumftance of our Ipt ; and exert our under- 
ftandings in (bber deliberation, to difcover how 
we may be made authors of the greateft over^ 
balance of good. 

But, Ibme will fey, this deprefling condition 
of humaii life, ought carefully to be concealed 
from us, not obtruded upon our view. 

The brave man will never (hrink from a calm 
^nd rational refponfibility. Lef us ,put him ia 
the place of the inftrudor ip queftion ; . he will 
/ay to his pupil^ I know I (hall occafion yoti 
many calamities; this with all my dili^nce and 
good will I canfiQt avoid. But I yr^l endeavour 
^o procure for you a greater ^m of happineis 
than it is probable any other jierfon, who fhould 
be fubftituted in my place^ vfould do ; I will en^ 
,deavoar ultimately to rendejf you wife, and virtu- 
ous, and adliye^ and independent, and felf-apf 
proving, and pontented. . , 

There is a very obvious reafon why fuch di£- 
cullions as that in which we ate engaged, if pur«- 
fued with an adventurous and fcrutiniiing fpirit, 
(hould have an appearance of partiality, and feem 
to efpoufe the caufe of the young ^gamft the 
adult. There are certain modes of education 
leftabliftied in fociety ; thefe are open to our in- 
^ei^ion j we may inveftigatc them with accu- 
racy 
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racy and minutenefs. The hypothetical mod^ 
which appear in fpeculation to have fome ad- 
vantages over them, are for the moft part yet 
untried ; we cannot follow them in their detail ; 
we have often but an- imperfeA view o{ their 
great outline. Defects therefore we can point 
out with confidence, while it is only in an ob- 
fcure and ambiguous ftyle that we can difcourfe 
of their remedies. 

In treating pn the fubjedl of education, it 
muft of cdurfe be againft the inftru(3or, jiot his 
^upil, that we muft diredl our animadverfions. 
The pupil is the clay in the hands of the artN 
iicer ; I muft expoftulate with him, not with his 
materials. Books of education are not written 
to inftrucSl the young how they are to form their 
feniors, but to affift the adult in dififovering how 
to fafhion the youthful mind. 

It would be peculiarly unfortunate, if docu- 
ments, the objedl of which is to improve edu- 
cation, and confequently to infpire the adult 
with new ardour, fhould be judgj^d to h^ve a 
diicouraging tendency. Inftrudlors indeed, as 
,we now find them, are too often unworthy and 
nanamiable; but inftrucSion is not on that ac-r 
'count alcfs generous and lofty taflc. It is inci- 
'dent alike to the profeflx>rs of every art to enu- 
merate difficulties and unfold them ; to ftiow 

how 
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how " Alps on Alps arifeV* in oppofition to the 
daring adventurer. Having done fo, they mud 
always in a confiderable degree leave bim io 
furmount the obfiacles for himfelf. Language 
is adequate to the firft of thefe obje6ls ; it finks 
under the delicacy and individualities of the 
fecond. The groveling and feeble-hearted are 
confequently difcouraged ; they defert the vo- 
cation they haflily chofe. But the courage of 
the generoufly ambitious is by this means elc- 
vated to its noblefl height. 

♦Pope. 
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ESSAY IX. 



OF THE COMMUNICATION OP KNOWLEDGE. 



In 



what manner would reaibn^ independently 
of the received modes and pradlices of the 
world, teach us to communicate knowledge ? 

Liberty is one of the moft defirable of all 
fublunary advantages. I would willingly there- 
fore communicate knowledge, without infring- 
ing, or with as little as poilible violence to, the 
volition and individual judgment of the perfbn 
to be inilru<3ed. 

Again ; I defire to excite a given individual 
to the acquifition of knowledge. The only 
poffible method in which I can excite a fenlitive 
being to the performance of a voluntary adlion, 
is by the exhibition of motive. 

Motives are of two forts, intrinfic and extrin- 
iic. Intrinfic motives are thofe which ariie 
from the inherent nature of the thing recom- 
mended. Extrinfic motives are thofe which 
have no conAant and unalterable connedlion 
with the thing recommended, but are combined 

3 witii 
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with it by accident or at the pleafure of fome in- 
dividual. 

Thus^ I may recommend fome Ipecies of 
knowledge by a difplay of the advantages 
which will neceflarily attend upon its acquifi- 
tion, or flow from its pofleffion. Or, on the 
other hand, I may recommend it defpotically, 
by allurements or menaces, by fhowing that the 
purfuit of it will be attended with my approba- 
tion, and that the negledl of it will be regarded * 
. by me with difpleafure. 

The firft of thefe clafles of motives is unquef- 
tionably the belK To be governed by fuch 
motives is the pure and genuine condition of a 
rational being. By exercife it firengthens the 
judgment. It elevates us with a fenfe of inde- 
pendence. It caufes a man to fland alone, an4 
is the only method by which he can be rendereij 
truly an individual, the creature, not of implicit 
faith, but of his own undprftanding. 

If a thing be really good, it can be (hown to 
be fuch. If you cannot demonftrate its excel- 
lence, it may well be fufj)e(5led that you are no 
proper judge of it. Why fhould not I be ad- 
mitted to decide, upon that which is to be ac* 
quired by the application of my labour ? 

Is it neceflary that a child fhould learn a thing, 
before it can have any idea of its value ? It is 

probable 
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probable that there is no one thing that it is of 
eminent importance for a child to learn* The 
true objedl of juvenile education, is to provide, 
againft the age of five and twenty^ a mind well 
regulated, active, and prepared to learn ** 
Whatever will infpire habits* of induftry and ob- 
fervation, will fufficiently anfwer this purpofo 
Is it not poflible to find fomething that will ful- 
fil thefe conditions, the benefit of which a child 
ftiall underftand, and the acquifition of which 
he may be taught to defire ? Study with defirc 
is real activity : without defire it is but the fern— 
blance and mockery of adivity. Let us not, in^ 
the eagemefs of our hafte to educate, forget alt 
the ends of education* 

The mofl defirable mode of education there- 
fore, in all inflances where it (hall be found 
Ibflniciently practicable, is that which is careful 
that all the acquifitions of the pupil (hall be pre** 
ceded and accompanied by defire. The belt 
motive to learn, is a perception of the' value of 
the thing learned. The worll motive, without 
deciding whether or not it be neceflary to have 
recourfe to it, may well be affirmed to be con- 
ftraint and fear. There is a motive between 
thefe, lefs pure than the firft, but not fb dilplcaC- 

* Sec the clofe of Eflay I. 

ing 
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ing as the laft, which is defire, not fpringing from 
the intrinfic excellence of the obje6l, but from 
the a<5cidental attra<Sions which the teacher may 
have annexed to it. 

According to the received modes of educa- 
tion, the mafter goes firft, and the pupil follows^ 
According to the method here recommended, it 
is probable that the pupil (hould go firft, and the 
mafter follow *. If I learn nothing but what I 
defire to leafn, what fliould hinder me from be- 
ing my own preceptor ? 

The firft objecft of a fyftem of inftru6ling, is 
to give to the pupil a motive to learn. We have 
feen how far the eftablifhed lyftems fail in this 
office. 

The fecond obje6t is to fmooth the difficulties 
which prefent themfelves in the acquifition of 
knowledge. 

The method of education here fuggefted is 
incomparably the beft adapted to the firft of thefe 

* To fomc perfons this cxprcfllon may be ambiguous. 
The fort of " going firft'* and " following^' here ceiifurcd, 
may be compared to one perfon's treading over a portion of 
ground, and another's coming immediately after, treading in 
his footdeps. The adult muff undoubtedly be fuppofed to 
have acmjired their information before the young ; and they 
may at proper intervals incite and condudl their diUgence, 
but not fo as to fuperfede in them the exercife of their own 
difcretioQ. 

objects,, 
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obje<5ts. It IS (tifficiently competent to aryfwof 
the purpofes o( the laft. 

Nothing can be more happily adapted to re-* 
move the difficulties i3f inftrudion^ than that the^ 
pupil Qiould firft be excited to dcfire knowledge^ 
and next that bis difficulti^ fhouM be folved for 
him, and his path cleared^ as c^en and as ibon 
as he thintt proper to defire it. 

This plan is calculated entirely to change the 
lace of education • The whole formidable appa-^ 
ratus which has hitherto attended it, is Iwept 
away, Stridtly fpcaking, no fuch chara6ters 
are left upon the fcene as either preceptor or 
pupil. The boy^ like the man, ftudies, becaufo 
he defires it. He proceeds upon a plan of bis 
own invention, or which, by adopting, he had 
made his own. Ever}' thing befpeaks independ- 
ence and equality. The man, as well as the boy, 
would be glad in cafes of difficulty to confult a 
pcrfon more informed than himfolf. That the 
hoy is accuflomed almoft always to confult the 
man, and not the man the boy, is to be regarded, 
rather as an accident, than any thing eflential. 
Much even of this would be removed, if we re- 
membered that themoff inferior judge may often^ ] 
by the varieties of his apprehenfion, give valu- 
able information to the moft enlightened. The 
boy however Ihould be confiilted by the man 

unafFedtedly, 
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tinaffedledly, not according to any preconcerted 
fchcroe, or for the purpofe of perfuading him 
that he is what he is not. 

There are three confiderable advantages 
which would attend upon this fpecies of edu- 
cation. 

Firft, liberty. Three fourths of the Slavery 
and reflraint that are now impofed iippn young 
perfbns would be annihilated at a ftroke. 

Secondly, the judgment would be ftrength- 
ened by continual exercife. Boys would no 
longer learn their leflbns after the mannf^r of 
parrots. No one would learn without a realbn, 
fetisfadlory to himfelf, why he learned ; and it 
Would perhaps be well, if he were frequently 
prompted to affign his reafons. Boys would 
then coriiider for themfelves, whether they un- 
derftood what they read. To know when and 
how toalk a quefiion is no contemptible part of 
learning. Sometimes they would pafs over dif- 
ficulties, and negledl eflenlial preliminaries; 
but then the nature of the thing would fpeedily 
recal them, and induce them to return to exa- 
mine the tradls which before had been over- 
looked.; For this purpofe i]t would be well that 
the fubjeds of their juvenile ftudies (hould often 
be difcufled, and that one boy (hould compare 
his progrefs and his competence to decide in 

G certain 
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certain points with thofe of another. There '\» 
nothing that nio^e ftroirgly excites otw enqui- 
ries than this mode of dete6ling our ignorance. 

Thirdly, to ftudy for ourfelves is the true me- 
thod of acquiring habits of adtivhy. The horfe 
that goes round in a mill, and the boy that is an-^ 
ticipat^ and led by the band in all his acquire- 
ments, are not active* 1 do not call a wheel that 
turns round fifty times in a minute, a6live«. 
Activity is* a mental quality. If therefore you 
would generate habits of adlivity, turn the boy 
loofe in the fields kA fcience. Let him explore 
the path for himfelf. Without increaling hi» 
difficulties, you may venture to leave him for a 
moment, and fuffer him to alk brmfelf the quef- 
tion before he alks you, or, in other words, to 
alk the queftion before he receives the informa- 
tion. Far be it from the fyftem here laid down, 
to increafe the difficulties of youth* No, it 
dimihifhes them a hundred fold. Its office ia 
to produce inclination ; and a willing temper 
maked eVery burthen light. 

Laftly, it is the tendency of this lyftem to 
produce in the young, when they are grown up 
to the ftature of men, a love of literature. The 
cftablifhed modes €>f education produce the op- 
pofite cfFcft, unlefe in a fortunate few, who, by 
the celerity of their progrcfs, and the diftinc- 

' tion* 
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t5ons they obtain, perhaps efcapfe From the gene-^ 
iral influehtfe. But, ih the majority of cafes, thdt 
hiemory of our flavery becomes aflbciated with 
the ftudies wfe purfued, and it is not till after 
I'epeated ftruggles, that thofe things can be ren- 
dered the objects of our choice, which were fbf 
Jo long a time the themes of compulfion; This 
i^ particiilariy unfortunate, that we Ihould con- 
quer with much labour and application the dif-^ 
ficuhies that befet the entrance of literature^ and 
theft ihouid quit it when perhaps, but for thi$ 
unfortunate aflbciation, the obftacles were all 
fMoothed, and the improvement to be made was 
attended through dll its fieps with unequivocal 
delight. 

There is but one confiderable objedlion that 
feems to oppofe all thefe advantages. Tlie pre- 
ceptor is teri-ified at the outfet, and fays. How 
Ihall I render the labdurs of 'literature an obje(5l 
bf defircj and ftill more how Ihall I maintain 
this defire in all its vigour, in fpite of the 
drfcburageitients that will daily occur, and in 
fpitfe of the quality incident to almoft evefy hu- 
tnan paflion, that its fervour difappears in pro- 
portiari as the novelty of the dbje6l fubfides ? 

But let us not haftily admit this for an infupe- 
rable objedlion. If the plan here propofed aug- 
ments the difficulties of the teacher in one par^ 

G 2 " ticular 
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tiGular point, let it be reroembered that it relieves 
him' from an infufFerable burthen in other re*. 
lpe<3s. 

Nothing can be more pitiable than the condi^ 
tion of the inftru<Slor in the prefent modes of 
education. He is the worft of flavcs^ He is 
configned to the fevereft of imprifonments. He 
is condemned to be perpetu»Uy engaged in 
handling and rehandling the foundations of 
fcience. Like the unfortunate wretch upon 
whom the lot has fallen in a city reduced to 
extremities, he is deftroyed, that others may live. 
Among all the hardfliips he is compelled to fuf- 
fer, he endeavours to conlble himfelf with the 
rccolledlion that his office is ufeful and patriotic. 
But even this confolation is a flender one. He 
IS regarded as a tyrant by thofe under his jurif- 
diftion, arid he is a tyrant. He mars their plea- 
fures. He appoints to each his portion of loathed 
labour. He watches their ifregularities and 
their errors. He is accuffomed" to fpeak to them 
in tones of dictation and ccnfure. He is the 
beadle to chaflife their follies. He lives alone 
in the midfl: of a multitude. His mannens, even 
when he goes into the world, are fpoiled with 
the precifion of pedantry and the infolence of 
defpotifm. His ufefulnefs and his patriotifm 
therefore, have fome refemblance to thofe of a 

chimney- 
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cKimney-fwecper and a fcavenger, who, if their 
exiftence is of any benefit to mankind, are how- 
ever rather tolerated in the world, than thought 
entitled to the teftimonies of our gratitude and 
efieem. 
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ESSAY X, 



OF COHABITATION, 



N. 



O fubjedl is of more importance in tho 
morality of private life than that of cohabitation. 

Every man has his ill humours, his fits of 
peevifhnefs and exacerbation. Is it better that 
he fhould fpend thefe upon his fellow beings, 
or fiifFer them to fublide of themfelves ? 

It feems to be one of the moft important of 
the arts of life, that men fhould not come too 
near each other, or touch in too many points, Ex- 
pefiiye familiarity is the banc of focial happinefs. 

There is no praflice to which the human 
mind adapts itfelf with greater facility, than that 
of apologifing to itfelf for its mifcarriages, and 
giving to its errors the outfide and appearance 
pf virtues, 

The paflionate man, who feels himfelf con-r 
tinually prompted to knock every one down 
that feems to him pertinacious and perverfe, 
lieyer foils to expatiate upon the efficacy of this 
mode of corredling error, and to fatirife with 
gf e^t vehemence the Utopian abfurdity of hin^ 

whQ 
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who would fet them right by ways of raildqefe 
and expoftulation. 

The dograatift, wh6, fatisfied of the truth of 
his own opinions, treats all other modes of think- 
ing as abfurd, and can pradifc no forbearance 
for the prejudices of his neighbours, can readily 
infomn you of the benefit which the mind re- 
ceives from a rude (hock, and the unceafing du* 
I'ation of errors which are only encountered with 
kindnefs and reafon. 

The man who lives iii a flate of continual 
wafpiihnefs and bickering, eafily alkges in hh 
favour the falutary cfFedls which arife from giv^ 
ijig pain, and that men are not to be cured of 
their follies but by making them feverely fe^ 
the ill confequences that attend on them. 

The only method therefore of accurately try- 
ing a maxim of private morality, is to put out of 
the queftion all perfonal retrofped, and every 
inducement to the apologifing for our own 
habits, and to examine the fubje^ purely upon 
its general merits* 

1 n the education of youth no refource is more 
frequent than to a har(h tone and a peremptory 
manner. The child does amifs, and he is re- 
buked. If he overlook this treatment;^ and 
(O^kc overtures of kindnefs, the anfwer is^ No, 

G 4 indeed. 
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indeed, I (hall take no notice of yon, for you 
have done wrong. 

All this is the cxcefs of familiarity. 

The tyrant governor pra<3ifes this, and ap- 
plauds himfelf for his virtue.' He reviews his 
condudl with felf-complacence ; he fees in 
fancy the admirable confequences that will rO' 
fult from it ; and, if it fails, he congratulates 
himfelf at lead that he has proceeded with the 
moft exemplary virtue. 

He docs not know that, through the whole 
icene, he has been only indulging the moft 
ihfliin^l vices. He had merely been accumu^ 
lating a certain portion of black bile, and in this 
proceeding he has found a vent for it. There 
was no atom of virtue iDr benevolence in his con- 
duft. He was exercifing his defpotifm in fe- 
curity, becaufe its objedl was unable to refift. 
He was giving fcope to the overflowings of his 
(pite, and the child, who was placed under his 
diredion, was the unfortunate vidlim. 

There is a reverence that we owe to every 
thing in human (hapc. I do not fay that a child 
is the image of God. But I do afBrm that he 
is an individual being, with powers of reafoning, 
with fenfations of pleafure and pain, and with 
principles of morality ; and that in this defcrip- 

tion 
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tion is contained abundant caufe for the exercife 
of reverence and forbearance. By the fyfteni erf* 
nature he is placed by himfelf ; he has a claim 
upon his little fphere of en^pirc and difcretion; 
and he is entitled to his appropriate portion cf 
independence. 

Violate not thy own image in the perfon of 
thy offspring. That image is facred. He that 
does violence to it, is the genuine blafphemcr. 
The raoft fundamental of all the principles of 
morality is the confideration and deference that 
man owes to man ; nor is the helpleflheft rf 
childhood by any means unentitled to the be- 
nefit of this principle. The negled of it ainong 
mankind at large, is the principal fource of all 
the injuftice, the revenge, the bloodfhed and 
the wars, that have fo long ftained the face of 
nature. It is hoflile to every generous and ex- 
panfive fentiment of our dignity ; it is incom- 
patible with the delicious tranfports of felf-com- 
placencc. 

The objedl of the harfhnefs thus employed, 
is to bring the delinquent to a fenfe of his' error. 
It has no fuch tendency. It fimply proves to 
him, that he has fomething elfe to encounter, 
befide the genuine confequences of his miflake; 
and that there arc men, who, when they cannot 
convince by reafon, will hot hefitate to overbear 

by 
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by force. Pertinacious and perfuaded a? he was 
before in the proceeding he adopted, he is con-.- 
firmed in his perfuafion, by the tacit confcffion 
which he afcribes to your condudl, of the weak- 
nefs of your caufe. He finds nothing fo confpi- 
cuous in your behaviour as anger and ill hu» 
mour, and anger and ill humour have very 
little tendency to imprefs upon a prejudiced 
fpe6lator an opinion of the juftice of your caufe. 
The direft refult of your proceeding, is to fill 
him with indignation againft your defpotifm, to 
infpire him with a deep fenfe of the indignity to 
which he is fubjcjdled, and to perpetuate in his 
mind a deteft^tion of the leflbn that occafioned 
bis pain. 

If we would afcertain the true means of con^ 
vi^lion, we have only to fubftitute in our minds, 
inflead of this child placed under our care, a 
child with whom we have flight acquaintance, 
and no vicious habits of familiarity. I will fupt 
pofe that we have no prejudices againft this child, 
but every difppfition to benefit him. { would 
then aflc any man of urbane manners and a kind 
temper, whether he would endeiavour to corredl 
the error of this ftranger child, by forbidding 
looks, harfti tones and fevere language ? 

No ; he would treat the child in this relpeift 
gs be would an adult of either fex. He would 

6 know 
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)cnow that to infpire hatred to bimfelf and diA* 
tafte to his leflbns, was not the moft promifing 
Toad to ii|ftru<5lion. He would endeavour to do 
iuftice to his views of the fubjedl in diicuilion ; 
he would communicate his ideas with all pradi- 
cable perfpicuity ; but he would communicate 
them with every mark of conciliation and friendlj 
attention. He would not mix them with tones 
of acrimony, and airs of lofty command. He 
would perceive that fuch a proceeding had a di- 
rect tendency to defeat his purpofe. He would 
deliver them as hints for conlideration, not as lb 
many unappealable decifions from a chair of in- 
fallibility. But we treat adults of either fex, 
when upon a footing of undue familiarity, our 
wife or our comrade, in a great degree as we do 
children. We lay afide the arts of ingenuous 
perfuafion; we forfake thcmildnefs of expoftu- 
lation ; and we expe6l them to bow to the deC- 
potifm of command or the impatience of anger* 
'No fooner have we adopted this conduiSt, than in 
this cafe, as in the cafe of education, we are per- 
fectly ready to prove that it has every feature 
of wifdom, profound judgment and liberal vir- 
tue. 

The ill humour which is fo prevalent through 
all the different walks of life, is the refult of fa- 

piiliarity. 
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miliarity, and confcquently of cohabitation. If 
ive did not fee each other too frequently, we 
fbould accuilocn ourfelves to.a£t reafbnably and 
with urbanity. But, according to a wdl known 
maxim, familiarity Breeds contempt. The firfl: 
and mofl fundamental principle in the inter* 
courfe of man with man, is reverence ; but we 
foon ceafe to reverence what is always before our 
eyes. Reverence is a certain colIe<^edneis of 
the mind, a paufe during which we involuntarily 
imprefs ourfelves with the importance of circum- 
Aances and the digoity of perfbns. In order that 
we may properly ex^cife this fentiment, the oc- 
cafions for calling it forth towards any particular 
individual, (hould be economifed and rare. It is 
true, that genuine virtue requires of us a certain 
franknefs and unreferve. But it is not lefs true, 
that it requires of us a quality in fome degree 
con trailed with this, that we fet a guard upon 
the door of our lips, that we carefully watch over 
our paffions, that we never forget what we owe 
to ourfelves, and that we maintain a vigilant con- 
fcioufnefs ftriflly animadverting and comment- 
ing upon the whole feries of our adions. 

Thefe remarks are didated with all the licence 
of a fceptical philofopby. Nothing, it will be 
retorted, i^ more eaiy than to raife objediien^. 

All 
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All that is moil ancient and univerfal among 
men is liable to attack. It is a vulgar talk to 
deftroy ; the difBculty is to build. 

With this vulgar and humble office however 
let us reft contented upon the prefent occafion. 
Though nothing further ftiould refult than hints 
for other men to purlue, our time perhaps will 
not have been mifemployed. 

Everything human has its ad vantages , and 
diladvantagcs. This, which is true as a general 
maxim, is probably true of cohabitation^ 

There are two different ufes that may flow 
from thefe hints. Grant that they prove coha- 
bitation fundamentally an erroneous (yftem. It 
is then reafonable that they fhould excite the in- 
quifitive to contemplate and unfold a mode of 
fociety, in which it ihould be fuperfeded. Sup- 
pofe for a moment that cohabitation is indifpen- 
fible, or that its benefits outweigh thofe of an 
oppolite principle. Yet the developing its fun- 
damental evil, is perhaps of all modes of proceed- 
ing beft calculated to excite us to the redu6lion 
and abridgement of this evil, if we cannot anni- 
hilate it. 
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HERE IS a victi frequently occufrifig iti 
our treatment of thofe who depend upon USj 
which is ludicrous in its appearance, but at- 
tended with the moft painful confequeilces Xo 
thofe who are the objedtsof it. This is, when 
we fet out with an intention of fairnels and 
equality with refpedl to them, which We find 
ourfelves afterwards unable to maintain. 

Let it be fuppofed that a parent, accdftdmed 
to exercife a high authority o\6t his children^ 
and to require from them the moft uncontfending 
fubmiflion, has recently been conviriced 6( the' 
impropriety of his conddcft. He calls thciti to-' 
gether, and confefles his error. He has no\V 
difcovered that they are rational beings as welf 
as himfelf, that he ought to aft the part of their 
friend, arid not of their m^fter; and he encou- 
rages them, when they differ in opinion with 
him as to the condu6l they ought to purfue, to 
ftate their reafons, and proceed to a fair and 
equal examination of the fubjed, 

if' 
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If this mode of proceeding can ever be ia- 
lutary, it muft be to a real difcuffion that they 
are invited, and not to the humiliating fcene of 
a mock difcuffion. 

The terms muft be juft and impartial. 

If either party convince the other, there is 
then no difficulty in the cafe. The difference 
of opinion is vanifhcd, and the proceeding to be 
held will be correfpondent. 

But it perhaps more frequently happens, in the 
tangled Ikein of hiiman affairs, If both parties 
without indolence or ill faith endeavour to do 
juflice to their refpedlive opinions, that no im- 
mediate change of fentiment is produced, and 
that both feem to leave off where they began* 
What is to be the refult in this cafe ? 

If the terms are impartial, the child is then to 
be vidiorious. For the conduct to be held is 
his, and ought therefore, fo far as equality is 
concerned, to be regulated by the didates of 
his judgment. 

But it is more frequent for the parent to fay^ 
No, I have heard you out ; you have not con-» 
vinced me ; and therefore nothing remains for 
you but to fubmit. 

Now in this cafe, putting myfelf in the place 
of the child, I have no hefitation to reply, Upon 
tbefe terms I cannot enter the lifts with you. I 

had 
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had rather a thoufand times know at once what 
it is to which I muft fubmit, and comply" with ?L 
grace, than have my mind warmed with the dif- 
cuffion, be incited to recolledl and to flate with 
force a whole feries of arguments, and then be 
obliged to quit the field with difgraee, and fol- 
low at the chariot-wheels of my antagoiiift. 

But the cafe is in reality worfe than this*. The 
child may be unprejudiced and open to convic- 
tion. But it is little probable that the parent 
does not bring a judgment already formed to the 
difcuffion, fo^as to leave a fmall chance that the 
arguments of the child will be able to changie it. 
The child will fcarccly be able to offer any thing 
new, and has to contend with an antagonift 
equally beyond his match in powers of mind 
and body. 

The terms of the debate therefore are, firft. 
If you do not convince me, you niuft a6l as if I 
had convinced you. Secondly, I enter the lifts 
with all the weight of long pradlice and all the 
pride of added years, and there is fcarcely the 
Ihadow of a hop6 that you will convince me. 

The refult of fuch a fyftem of proceeding will 
be extreme unhappinefs. 

Where tbe parent is not prepared to grant a 
real and hona fide equality, it is of the utmoft 
importance that he (hould avoid the femblance 

3 o^ 
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6f it. Do not open a treaty as between inde- 
pendent ftates, when you are both able and will- 
ing to treat the neighbour-ftate as a conquered 
province. 
Place me m the coiiditiori of a llave, I fhall 

1 

perhaps be able to endure it. Humati nature is 
capable ot accommociating itfelf to a Hate of 
fubjedtidn, efpecially when the authority of the 
maimer is exercifcd with nfiildneis, and feems to 
be diretSted in a confiderable degree to promote 
the welfare of the dependent. 

The iituatipn I deprecate is tbat of a Have, 
who is endowed with the (how and appearance 
of freedom. What I aik at your hand is; that 
you would riot, without a good and folid mean- 
ing, waken all the fecret fprings ef my nature^ 
and call forth the fwelHng ambition of m^ fouK 
Do not fill me with the fublinle emotions of in- 
dependence, and teach me to take up my refl 
among the ftars of heaven, if your ultinlate pur-^ 
pofe be to draw clofer my fetters, and pull me 
down unwilling to the fiirface of the earth. 
This is a torture iriore exquilite and refined than 
kll that Sicilian tyrants ever invented. 

The perfbri ivho hiis beeti thus treaty, turns 
rcfllefs upon the bed of his dungeon. He feels 
every thing that can give poighancy to his fate. 
ke burns with ihdignatiori againft the hourly 

H events 
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events- of his life. His fenfe of fuftcVing, which 
would otherwife be blunted, is by this refi'ne- 
mcnt, like the vitals of Prometheus, for ever 
preyed upon, and for ever renewed^ 
. The child, whofe education has been thus 
I miftaken, will -be diftinguirtied by a conten- 

I tious and mutinous fpirit. His adlivity will at 

I firft be excited by the invitation perpetually to 

! debate the commands he receives. He will* ex- 

[ ercife his ingenuity in the invention of objecy 

tions, and will take care riot to lofe his offic^ 
of deliberating counfellor by any ncgledt of 'the 
functions that charadlerife it. He will acquire 
a habit of finding difficulties and difadvantagei 
in every thing. He will be pLeafed to involve 
ypu in 'perp(?tual difpute, and to fhow that the 
acat^nefe of his. talent is not inferior to yours. 
He- will become indifferent to the queftion of 
truth and falfhood. and will exhibit the art6 
of. a pradlifed ibphifter. In this, he will at 
firft find "gratification and amufement. "But be 
: heaps up for Jiirafelf hours of bitternefs. H6 
will be rugged, harfh, tempeftuous and un- 
|trft<9able ; and he will learn to loath almoft the 
eanfcioufnefs of exiftence. 
. The way to avoid this error in the treatnient 
of youth, is.to fix in our mind thofe points frbiii 
"which we may perceive that we fhall riot ulti- 
mately 



' ])itfcnbe tHetti With tYiildhefe <)f behkviou?, ^biit 
Vith immidfe of ;dedfiOnr it\ ft6t' Hece?flrai^ 
%at In lb dbing^Ve fliatild teaJly iRibtraft any 
thing from the Independence ofyOuih. They 
^Hotikf no ti6ttbt ha^ a large portion dfinde- 
pendfeiice j ft fhodld 1)6 reftrifted orily'^iri dafds 
bfexfrkordinary dtiiefgfeticy ; bat its boundaries 
ihould be clear, evident and unequivocal. It is 
hot neceflary that, like ibme foolifti parents, we 
(hould tenacioufly adhere to every thing that 
we have once laid down, and prefer that heaven 
ihould perifli rather than we ftand convidled of 
ferrdr. We fhould acknowledge ourfelves fal- 
lible j We fhould admit no quackery and falfe 
airs of dignity and wifdoiii into our lyfteih of 
proceeding ; we fliould retradl unafFedledly and 
With grace whenever we find that we have fallen 
into miftake. But we fliould rather fliun, thari 
invite, controverly into matters that will probably 
at laft be decided from authority; Thus con- 
ducing burfelvesi We fliall generate no refentful 
paffioiis in the breafts of our juniors. They will 
jTubmit themfelves to our peremptory decifibns^ 
in the fame fpirit as thfey fubmit to the laws of 
inanimate neceffityi 

It were to be wiflied that ho human creature 
^re <^Hged to do any thing but from the dic- 

H s tat€f 
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tates of his own underflanding. But this feeois 
to be, for the pneient at leaft^ impradlicable in the 
education of youth. If we cannot avoid fome 
exerciie of empire and defpotiftn, all that remains 
for us is^ that we take care that it be not exer« 
cifcd with afperity^ and. that we do not add an 
infulting familiarity or unneceflaiy contention^ 
td the indiipenfible aflertion of fuperiority* 
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OF DECEPTION AND FRANKNESS. 



X 



HERE is no condud): In the education of 
youth more pernicious in its ponfequences^ thaa 
the practice of deception, 

It cuts off all generous reciprocity between 
children and perfons of mature age. It gene- 
rates a fufpicjous temper, which, infiead pf con* 
filling in your demonilrations and ailertionSj ti^T 
ercifes itfelf in perpetual watchfulnefi., expedting 
continually to detedl your inlincerity. 

It teaches our children the practice of fimilar 
arjis, and, as they haye bepn overreached by their 
fuperiors^ to endeavour to overreach them in re- 
turn. W^at can be mpre unjuft than the cpn- 
du6l of thofe parpnts, who, while they pride 
tljemfelves in the ingenuity with which they de- 
ceive their children, exprefs the utmpft feverity 
and difpleafure, when their children attempt a 
reprifal, and ^r^ det^tfled in fcheipes of fimilar 
fidroitneis ? 

It would be a ufeful talk to enumerate the var 
rious forts of deception which it is the cuflom 
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bf ordinary education fucceflively to impofe upon 
its fubje^is.. 

The pradice of deceptfoh i$ one of thofe vicesf 
of education that arc moft early introduced into 
the treatment of youth. 

If the nurfe fi«d a difficulty in perfuading the 
child to go to fleep, fhe will pretend to go tcf 
-fleep along with it. Jf the parent wift hi* 
youngeft fon to go to bed before his brothers, be ' 
will order the elder ones up flairs, with a pi^p- 
miffion to return as foon as they can do it un- 
observed. If ^he ipothreris gorng out for a walk 
or a vifif, (he will order the child upon fome pre- 
tended occafion to a diftant pant of the houfe, till 
Ihe has made her efcape. 

It 13 a deception too grofs to be infilled on^ 
to threaten children with pretended punifh- 
merits^ that you will cut off their ears ; that you 
will put them into the well; that you will give 
them to thq old man ; . that there is ipniebody 
coming dovyn the chimney to take them away. 

There is a paflage of the Bible that feems to 
be pf this fort, where it is faid, ^/ The eye that 
mocketb at his father, and defpifeth to obey hi^ 
mother, the ravens of the valley lliall pick it out, 
^nd the young eagles fhall eat it ♦," 

• f R-overbs, Ch. xxi^, vcr. 17. 

This 
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This infantine doflrine refpecTtixig the punifli-, 
ment of mifdemeanour, is facceeded by another, 
which, though lefs grofs, is equally pernicious. 
This is, whenever we utter any leflbns of pre- 
tended morality, which have been taken up by 
VIS upon truft, and not duly confidered. There; 
is in the world a long eftabliflied jargon of this 
kind, fufficiently adapted to terrify thofe, wbq 
are to be terrified by a repetition of well found- 
ing words. It generally happens however that, 
after the firft ftage of human life is concluded, 
this fort of morality appears fufficiently adapted 
for every body's ufe, but our own. 

Nothing can be more fubverfive of true mo- 
rality, of genuine principle and integrity, than 
this empty and unmeaning cant. Morality has 
a foundation in the nature of things, has reafons 
too firong for fophiftry to (hake, or any future 
improvement of human underftaqdi^ng to under^ 
mine. But this rotten morality will not abide 
the flighteil impartial examination ; and, when 
it is removed, the diffipatcd and thoughtlefs 
imagine they have detedled the fallacy of every 
thing that bears the much injured name of mo~ 
rality. 

It has been remarked that there is a common- 
place fort of confolation fordiftrefs, which founds 
fulRciently fpecious in the ears of men at eafe, 

H 4 but 
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but appears unfatisfadlofy and almofl infulting 
to thofe who fland in need of confolation. Thq 
Kke remark might be extended to every branch 
of morality. 

If I would difluade a man from drunkenneis, 
gaming, or any other vice, nothing can be more; 
incumbent upon me, than to examine carefqily 
its temptations and eonfequences, and after^ 
wards todefcribe them with fimplicity and truth. 
I ought not to utter a word upon the fubjeA 
that is not pregnant with m€;aning. I ftiould 
take it for granted that the perfon with whom I 
expoftu)ate is a rational being, and that there arq 
ilrong confiderations and reafons th^t have led 
him to his prefent condu6l. Morality is ^lothing 
more than a calculation of pleafurosj nothing 
therefore which is conne(5led with pleafurable 
ienfation, can be foreign to, or ought to be 
defpifed in, a queftion of morality. If I utter in 
perfpicuous language the genuine dcdudtions of 
my underftanding, and refults of my reflexion, it 
is fcarcely in human nature that I fhall not obtain 
an attentive hearing. But there is a common- 
place language upon fubjedls of morality, vague 
and undefined in its meaning, embracing fome; 
truth, but full of abfurd prejudice, which cannot 
produce much efFe6l upon the hearer. It has 
t)een repeated a thoufand times 5 it has been 

delivered 
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delivered down from age to age ; and iniiead of 
being, what all morality ought to be, an im- 
preffive appeal to the ftrongeft and moft unalter-^ 
able fentiments of the human heart, is the hea« 
vieft and moft tedious homily tl^at eyer infulted 
human patience. 

Nothing tends more efFedlually to poiiba 
morality in its Iburce in the minds of youth, 
than th^ pradlice of holding one language, and 
laying down one fet of precepts, for the obfer- 
Vation of the young, and another of the adult. 
You fall into this error if, for inftance, you re- 
quire your children tq go to church and neglect 
going ypurfelf, if you teach them to fay their 
prayers as a badge of their tender years, if they 
find that there are certain books which they 
fnay not re^d, and certaiji conyerftitions they 
may not hc;ar. 

The ufual mode of treating young perfoqs, will 
often be found to fuggeft to children of ardent 
fancy and inquifitive remark, a queftion, a fort of 
floating and undefined reverie, as to whether 
the whole fcene of things played before them bcv 
not a dejufion, and whether, in fpite of con- 
trary appearances, they are not a fpecies of pri- 
foners, upon w![iom their keepers have formed 
fome malignant defign, which has never yet 
been properly brought to light. The line which 

7 »% 
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k ordmarily 4rawn between men and childrea 
isifo fpr<:it)le, that they feem to themfelves more 
like birds kept in a cage, or (beep in a pen, than 
like beings of the fame nature. They fee what 
is at prefent going oh refpefting them ; but 
they cannot fee what it means, or in what it is 
intended to terminate, 

Roufleau, to whom the world is fo deeply in- 
debted for the irrefiftible energy of his writings, 
and the magnitude and originality of his fpecu- 
lations, has fallen into the common error in the 
point we are conlidering. His whole iyftem of 
education is a feries of tricks, a puppet-fhow 
exhibition, of which the mafter holds the wires, 
and the fcholar is fiever to fufpedl in what man- 
ner they are moved. The fcholar is never i^ 
imagine that his inftru6^or is wifer than himfelf. 
They are to be companions ; they are to enter 
upon their ftudies together ; they are to make a 
fimilar progrefs ; if the inftru(5lor drop a remark 
which facilitates their progrefs, it is to feem the 
pure efFe<5t of accident. While he is condudl- 
ing a procefs of the mod uncommon philofor 
phical refearch, and is watching eveiy change 
and motion of the machine, he is to feem in the 
utmoft degree frank, fimple, ignorant and un-» 
designing. 

; 'I'b.e treat ife of Rouflcaq upon education is 

^ probably 
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probably a work of the higheft value^ It cout 
tains a feries of moft important fpeculation$ 
upon the hiilory an4 ftru<5lure of the human 
mind ; and many of his hints and remarks upc^ 
the dire6]t topic of education, will be found of 
iseftimable value. But in the article here re? 
ferredto, whatever may be its merit as a vehicle 
of fundamental truths, ^s a guide of pra6lice it' 
viiW be fopnd of the moft pernicious tendency. 
The deception he prefcribes would be in hourly 
jdanger of difcovery, and could not fail of being 
in a confufed and indiftin6l. rpanner fuipe^ed 
by the pupil ; and in all cafes of this. fort a plot 
idifcovered would be of incalculable mifchief, 
^hile a plot rge^Sed could h^ve little tendency 

to harm. 

If we would hftye our children frank and "fin- 
cere in thpir behaviour, we muft take, care that 
franknefs and fincerity fhall not be a fource of 
evil to them. If there be any juftice in the 
reaCbnings of . a preceding effay*, punifliment 
would find no (harp in a truly excellent fyftem 
of education j even angry looks and word^ of 
rebuke would be wholly excluded. But upon 
every fyftem it cannot fail to appear in the hlgh- 
pft degree impolitic and mifchievous, that young 

*E«ayX. 
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perfons fhould have reafon given "them to repent 
of their fincerity. 

There can be no one thing of higher importr 
atice in the education of youth, than the in- 
fpmng them with frankness. What Ibrt of an 
idea muft we form to ourfelves of a young pe<t 
Ibn, who regards his parent or inftruiSlor as a 
fecret enewiy or as an auftere cenfor, and who 
is foFicitous, as much as poffible, to withdraw 
all his adlions and thoughts frqm his obfcrvation ? 
What Ibrt of education muft that be, where th<i 
thing prefled by the youth upon his confident 
^th the moft earneft importunity is. Do not le|: 
my father know any thing about it ? It is worthy 
of 6bfer\'ation, how early fome children contraA 
a cunning eye, a look of care and referve, and 
aH the hollow and hypocritical tricks and gef- 
lures, by which the perfods who have the caret 
of them are to be deceived and put upon a wrong 
Icent. 

The child that any rcafonable perfon would 
wifh to call his own or choofe for the objedl of 
his attachment, is a child whofe countenance 
is open and eredl. Upon his front fit fearleft 
confidence and upbroken hilarity. There are 
no wrinkles in bis vifage and no untimely cares* 
His limbs, free and unfettered, move as his 
I^art prompts him, and Nvith a grace and agility 

infinitely 
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infinitely more winning than thofe of the xnoft 
ikilful dancer. Upon the flighted: encourager 
ment, he leaps into the arms of every thi^ig <^ha(t 
bears a human form. He welcomes his parei^ 
returning from a (hort abfence, with a bound- 
ing heart. He is eager to tell the little ftory of 
his joys and adventures. There fe fomething in 
the very found of his voice, full, firm, mellow^ 
fraught with life and fenfibility ; at the hearing 
of which my boibm rifes, and my eyes are lighted 
tip* He fympathifes with ficknefs and fbrrow;^ 
not in a jargon purpofely contrived to cajole^ the 
fufFereri but in a vein of unaiFedled tenderneis. 
When he addrefles me, it is not with infantine 
airs and in an undecided flyle, but in a manner 
that fhows him fearlefs and coUedled, full of 
good fenfe, of prompt judgment, and appropriate 
phrafeology. All his a6lions have a meaning ; 
he combines the guileleflhefe of undcligning 
innocence with the manlincfs of maturer years. 

It is not neeeflary to contrail this character 
with that of a child of an oppofite defcription, 
to demonflrate its excellence. With how ill 
a grace do cares and policy fit upon the coun- 
tenance of an iufant ? How mortifying a fpec- 
tacle^ to obferve his coldnefs, his timidity, the 
falfenefs of his eye and the perfidy of his wiles ! 
It is too mucb| tQ drive the newly arrived 
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Jftfanger from human 'fociety, t6 mfpire Wm with 
"i folitary and felf-cenfred ijiirit; Stnd to teach 
\nm to fear an enemy, bcforfc be has known a 
^firichd r * * 
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ESSAY XlII. 



OF MANIiY TREATMENT AND BEHAVIOUR. 



I 



T has ibmetimes been a queftion among thofi 
who are accnftomed to fpeculate upon the fub- 
je6l of education, whether we fhould. endeavour 
to diminifh or increafe the diftiniSlion between 
youth and manhood, whether cb^dren iliould 
•be trahJed to behave like men, or ihould be 
encouraged to the exercife of manners peculiar 
to thcmfelves, 

Pertnefs and primnefs are always in fome de- 
gree ridiculous or di%ufting in perfons of infant 
.year&. There is a kind of premature manhoocl 
which vfe have fometimes occafion to obferve in 
young peribns, that is deftrudlive of all honeft 
and fpontaneous emotion in its fubjedls. They 
fecm as if they were robbed of the chief bleffing 
of youth, the foremoft confolation of its crofles 

.and mortifications a thoughtlefs, bounding 

gaiety. Their behaviour is forced and artificial. 
Their temper is unanimating and frigid. They 
difcufsand aflcrt, but it is with a borrowed judg- 
-meot. They pride themfelves in what is emi- 
nently 
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fiently their ihame ; that they are mere parrots? 
br echoes to repeat the founds formed by ano- 
ther: They are impertinent, pofitive and felf- 
fufficient. Without any pretenfions to an e3t- 
traordinary maturity of intelledi^, they are defti- 
tute of the modefty and defire of infdrmatibn tBat 
would become their age. They have neither 
the graces bf youth nor age ; and are like forcefl 
plants, languid, feeble, andi to any juft tafte^ 
Unworthy of the flighted approbation. 

On the other hatid there is a charadter dppbfite 
to this, with" which it is impoffible to be greatly 
delighted. The child is timorous, and baihful, and 
terrified at the idea of encountering a flranger ; 
or he will accofl the flranger with an infantine 
jargon, deflitute alike of difcrimination and mean- 
ing. There afe parents, whd receive a kind of 
lenfual pleafure from the lifpitig and half-foWned 
accents of their children ; and who will treafure 
and re-echo them, for the purpofe of adding du- 
ration to thefe imaginary or fubordinate charms. 
Nothing is more common, than to Employ a 
particular dialedl to young perfons, which h* 
been handed down from generation to gene- 
ration, and is fcarcely inferior in arttiquity to tte 
ctialea of Milton or Shakefpear . The children 
thus educated, underfland dolls, and cocb- 
borfes,. and beating tables, and. riding upon 

fitcksiT 
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fticks, and every thing but a jittle common 
ferife. This infancy- of foul is but flightly dif- 
gufting at firft ; but^ as it grows up with grow- 
ii)g fixture, becomes glaringly unfuitable and 
iabfiird. There iare children, who feem as if it 
werp intended that they fbould always remaiff 
children, or at leaii: make no proportionable ad- 
vances towards manhood, They know uothing : 
of the concerns of men, the ftate of matJ, or the 
reaibnings^ of man. They are totally incapable , 
of all ibund aqd , refpetSlable judgment; and 
you might as well talk to your horfe as to them, 
of any thing that required' the genuine eicercife - 
of buman faculties^,: 

It is deiirable that a child fhould partake of 
both charadlers^ the child at^d the man. The 
hilarity of youth is too valuable a benefit, for 
any reafdnable ihan to wifli talee it driven out 
of the worid. • Nor is if merely valuable for the 
immediate pleafure that attends it ; ' it is al(b 
highly conducive to health, to the beft and moft 
defirable ftate both of body and mind. Much 
of it would be cultivated by adults, which" is now 
negle<5ted ; and would be even preferved to old 
age;, were it not for faUe ideas of decor ubi, a 
ipecies of hypoorify,- a iiiperfubtle attention to 
the fuppdfed minutiae of.charadei-, that lead us 
to check bur i|}Qliianebus efibrts, and to draw a 
' .; * I veil 
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veil of gravity over the innocent, as well as the 
immoderate, luxuriance and wantonnefs of our 
thoughts. 

But, if hilarity be a valuable thing, good fcnfe 
is perhaps ilill better. A comparifbn has fbme* 
times been inftituted between ferioufneis and 
gaiety, and an enquiry ftartcd as to whrch of the 
two is mtA excellent. Gaiety has undoubtedly 
a thouiand recommendations ; it is not fb pro- 
perly the means of bappincfsj as one of the dif- 
ftrentlpecies of which happineis conffftsv No 
ocie would gain attention from a rcaibnable mah> 
who Aould off^fc to advance a word againft it. 
But gaiety muft probably in the comparifen 
yield to ferioofftefe. Th(i world in whieh we »« 
engaged, is aAer all a iferious foene. No man 
can €^pe6t long to retain the means of Mppinefi^ 
if be be hot fometimes feriou% employed in 
CQQtemplatifig imd combining tbem« The rimn 
of moxQ g^ety, pailes away \iS^ Itl^e a dream^ 
has nothing to recolle^^ aiid leaves behind no 
traces that he was. Has-ltate is rather a ftate of 
vegetation, eapb day like the day before, thast a 
date wcirtby of a rational being. AH that is 
ippd and fubUme, in conception or compofi^ 
tion^ in ekiqoetice or in poeti^;, is fefiious. Nay, 
gaiety it&lf^. if it be fuch as a delicate taft^ worid 
appcote^ muft hare heosx inddbted for its rearing 
5 and 
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and growth to ferioufners* All that Id fiiblime 
in chara(Sler^ all that is generoufly virtuous^ all 
that extoi:t6 our admiration and makes qonqueft 
of our. moll ardent affe<5lions, muft have been 
accompanied both in its rife and prdgrefs by fe- 
rioufnefs. A charadler may be valuable^ a ma^ 
m^y be contented and happy, without gaiety ; 
but no being can be worthy the name of a man, 
if ferioufnefs be not an ingredient in his difpofl- 
tioQ. 

A young peribn ihould be educated, as if he 
ivere one day to become a man. He (hould not 
arrive at a certain age^ and then all at once be 
launched upon the World. He Ihould not be 
either wholly ignorant of, or unexercifed. in, the 
concerns of men. The world is a momentous 
and a perilous Icene. What wife parent would 
wiQi his child to^ enter it, without pr^aration, 
or without being initiated in the fpedacleof 
Its pradices ? 

Th6 man fhould, by inceflant degrees, be 
grafted upon the youth ; the proceft (hould per- 
haps commence from the period of birth. There 
is no age at which fomething marriy, confidcr- 
ate and firm, will not be found graceful. The 
true point of ikill is, not to precipitate this im- 
portant leflbn, but to carry it on with a fuitaWe 
progrefs ; to fhow, to the judicious and well in-* 

I 2 formed 
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formed fpeftator, always fomewhat to furprife, 
never any thing premature ; or rather perhaps 
to (how him a youth, always fuperior to his 
years, but yet with fo graceful and eafy a fupe- 
riority, as never to produce any 'fenfations, but 
thofe of delight. 

For this purpofe, it is not necefiary that we 
•fhould check the fallies of youth. ' Nothing is of 
worfe eiFedl in our treatment either of the young 
or the old, than a continual anxiety, and an 
ever eager interference with their condudl. 
Every human being fliould be permitted, not 
X)nly from a principle of benevolence, not only 
from a principle of juftice, but becaufe without 
this there can be no true improvement or ex- 
cellence, to a6l from himfelf. 

But it is more ncceflary that w^e (hould tole- 
rate the fallies of youth, than that we Ihoutd 
fofter them. In our own condu6l towards them, 
it is perhaps defirable that we (hould always talk 
to. Jhem the language of good fen (c, and never 
the jargon of the nurfery ; that we fhould be 
fuperior to the folly of adopting and repeating 
their little blunders ; that we (hould pronounce 
our words with accuracy and propriety, and not 
echo their imperfedl" attempts at pronunciation. 
In thus conducing ourfelves there is no need of 
"any thing formal or monotonous. We may be 

I gay; 
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gay ; we may be afFeftionate ; our countenance 
may be drefled in frailes ; we may ftoop to their 
capacities; we may adapt ourfelves to the 
quicknefs and mutability of their tempers. We 
may do all this ; we may win the kindneis of 
their hearts ; at the fame time that we are lift- 
ing them up to our level, not finking ourfelves 
io theirs. 

The whole of this branch of educatbn un- 
doubtedly requires the delicate preferving of a 
certain medium. We (hould reafon with chiU 
dren, but not to fuoh a degree as to render theni 
parrots or fopbifts. We ihquld treat them as 
pofleffing a certain importance, but not fo as to 
render them fops and coxcombs. We fhould 
repofe in them a certain confidence, and to a 
certain extent demand their afliftance and ad^ 
vice, but not fo as to convey a falfliood to their 
ipinds, or mak? them conceive they have ac^ 
compliftimcnts which they have not. 

In early youth there mufl: perhaps be fome 
fubjedlion of the pupil to the mere will of his 
fuperior. But even then the friend need not be 
altogether lod in the parent. At a certain age 
the parental charadler (hould perhaps be wholly 
lofl:, There is no fpeflacle that more forcibly 
extorts the approbation of the human mind, 
than that of a father and child, already arrived 

I3 at 
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at years of difcretion, who live together like 
brethren. There is no more unequivocal exhi- 
bition of imbecility, than thebehaviour of a pa- 
rent who, in his fon now become a citizen at 
large, cannot forget the child ; and who exer- 
cifes, or attempts to exercife, an unfeemly au- 
thority over him. The ftate of equality, which 
is the confummation of a juft education, (hould 
for ever be borne in mind. We lliould always 
• treat our children with fome deference, and 
tnake them in fome degree the confidents of our 
affairs and our purpofes. We fhould extraft 
from them fome of the benrefits of friendlhip, 
that they may one day be capable of becoming 
friends in the utmoft extent of the term. We 
fhould refpedl them, that they may refpedl 
themfelves. We fhould behold their proceed- 
ings with the eyes of men towards men, that 
they may learn to feel their portion of import- 
ance, and regard their actions as the adlions of 
moral and intelligent beings. 
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eV THJt OBTAINING OF CONFIDENCE. 

JL HERE is no problem in the fub|eft 6i edU^ 
cation more difficult and delicate df (b)tttk)i^ 
than that which relates to the gaining fhe ten^ 
fid^Qc^ and exciting the franknefs of youth. 

This is a point perhaps that b nevei* to be 
accomplifhed by aufterity; and which ieema 
frequently to refufe itfdf to the kinddl4nd tikA 
equitable treatment. 

There is an eflential difparity between youth 
and age ; and the parent or preceptor it perhii{0 
always an old man to the pupil. Their ^Kpo* 
fitions and their purfuits are diflerenti their 
charafters, their fhidies and their amuremeots 
muft always be conliderably unlike. Thta d}f^ 
parity will probably ^be founds h6wisver parii- 
doxicai the afiertioii may appear^ td be inorealM 
in proportion to the frequency of their inter- 
/cburfe. A parent and d preceptor have of all 
huiban beings the leafl refemblanoe to childiten. 
C!oavert ohe young peHbn into a fort of fuper* 
intendent and diredor to his junior^ and yon 

1 4 will 
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i^ill fee him immediately ilart up into a fpecies 
of formalift and pedaat. He is watching the 
condudl of another ; that ojtheR has no fuph em- 
ploy men t. He is immerfed in forefight an4 
care ; the other is jocund and carelefsj^ and has 
no thought of tomorrow. But what is moft 
material, hegrow§ hourly more eftrang^d to,t|i.p 
liberal fentiments of equality, and inevitably 
coi|ntra(9:s ibme of the vices that di&inguiih the 
-mafter from the flave. 

Rouileau has endeavoured to furmount this 
difficulty by the introdudion of . a fi(5iitious 
quality* w It is unneceflary. perhaps to fay more 
iofhis fyftem upon thu prefent occafion^ than 
that it is a 1} ftem of inceflanthypocrify and lying. 

T|)e end.propofed in- the problera we. are exa- 
Ipining is of ipeftimable, importance. 
- How (hall I form the. mind of a young perfou 
T^nlefs J. arid- acquainted with it ? How fhall I 
fiflperihtend his ideas, and mould his very foul, 
if th«rebe a thoufand things continually paffing 
theft,' of which I am ignorant ? The firft. pbint 
that a Ikilfol artificer would, ftudy, is. the pbwcx* 
of 'bis tools, apd the nature of his materials. 
Without a confiderable degree of knowledge in 
•this refpe<3, nothing will be produced but^x>r- 
five attempts, and fpecimeijg that difgracethe. 
^eratoi*. ^ . ' / . . » 

The 
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The thoughts which a yoqng pprfqn fpecw 
^ly regards ^ bis perfonal property, ^re com- 
monly the very thpughts that he cberilhes witk 
^he greateft affe.<5lion. The formal leflbns of 
education paft over witliout ruffling a fibre qf 
^lis I^eart ; but his privatti contemplations caui? 
Jiis heart to leap, and l(is blood to boil, Whea. 
y^t returns to them, he becoipes a new creature, 
I|e calls the Hougl^ of fe^entary confinement ; 
he refumes that elafticity of lin^b which his fet- 
ters h^d CuipendcdL His eye fp^rkles ; l\e bounds 
over the fod, as the young roe upon the mounr 
tains. His moments, of reftraint being gor^e, ih^ 
boy becomes himfelf again. 

The thoughts of childhood indeed, though tp 
childh(X)d they are interefting, are in themfelvcs 
idle and of fmall accoi^nt. But the period adr 
vances, in which the cafe is extremely altered. 
As puberty approa9hcs, the tvirn which the mind 
of a young perfon (ball then ta,ke, may havethp 
nioft important effedls upon his whole chara<3er. 
When his heart beatswith a confcioufnefs thajt 
^xe is fopiewhat, he knows not what ; when the 
j^mipatient fpul fp.urns at that conf^rdint, to which 
before it fubmitted withput a murmur ; when a 
i^ew exillence feems to defcend upon him, and 
to double ay. that be was before ; who then (hall 
^atcb his thoughts and guide, his a6tion.s.?. 

Happx 
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Happy for him, if this development of his nature 
is proportioned to the growth of his frame, and 
not forced on prematurely by fbmc injurious 
ftflbciate. This is a time when he is indeed in 
want of a pilot. He is now amidft fhoals and 
quickfands, furrounded with dangers, on every 
fide, and of denominations in the utmoft degree 
varied. Yet this is a time when of all others lie 
<huns the confidence of his fdperidrs. If he 
were before in the utmoft degree open and unre- 
iervcd, and his thoughts always flowed tinadul- 
Icrated to his tongue, yet now fhatne fuipend^ 
the communication, and he dares not commit 
his unfledged notions to the hearing of a mo- 
nitor. He lights as a confident, upon a perfon, 
not lefs young, ignorant and inexperienced thait 
iiimfelf ; or, as it too frequently happens, hik 
confident is of an imagination already debauched 
and depraved, who, ihflead of leading him with 
fafety through untried fields, perpetually ftimu- 
lates and conducts him to meafures the moft 
unfortunate. 

It has fometimes been qUeftioned whether 
fuch a Qonfidence as is here alluded to, ought to 
be fought by the parent or preceptor, and whe- 
ther the receiving it will not involve him in 
difficulties and uncertainties from which the 
wifeft moralift cannot afterwards extricate htmr 

felf. 
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felf, without injury to thfe pupil^ and dif^race to 
himfelf. But furely it cannot reafonably be 
doubted that, where the pupil (lands mod in 
need of a wifdom greater than his own, it ihould 
be placed within (lis reach ; and that there muft, 
in the nature of things, be a condudl fitter than 
any other to be obferved by the pupil under 
thefe circumftance&, which inveftigation can af- 
certain, and to which the perfons who undertake 
his education may with propriety guide 1)im. To 
eonnmit the eveots of the moft imporiaat period 
of his life to accident, 1)ecauie we iiave not yet 
beer^wife enough to determine what they lliould 
be, may be the partof ielfifh policy preferring to 
d otiier concerns the artifice of its own repu* 
tation^ but cannot be tbe part of enlightened 
a^dtion and liberal philanthropy. 

l^ei^ is another reafon befide that of the ad* 
vantage tote derived from the affiftance of fupe- 
rior age and experience^ why the parent or pre- 
etptor (hould defire the confidence of the pupil. If 
Idefire to do much towards cultivating the mind 
of another, it is neceliary that there ihould exift 
betwi^n us a more than common portion of cor* 
diality wd a^d6lion. There is no power that 
had a tnbre extcnfive operation in the bifiory of 
the human mind^ than fympathy. It is one of 
<^ charadleriiiics of our nature^ that we incline 

to 
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to weep with thole that weep, and to rejoice 
with thofe that rejoice. But, if this be the cafe 
in our intercourfe with an, abfolute ftranger, it iaf 
unfpeakably increafed in. proportion to the greats 
pefs of our eftcem, and the ftrength of our at-, 
tachment. Society in any undertaking, lightens 
all its diiHcultiea, and beguiles us of all our wea- 
rinefs. When my friend accompanies me in my 
talk, and our fouls mutually catch and emit ani-. 
mation, lean perform labours that are almofl. 
more than human with an undoubting fpirit^ 
Where fympathy is ftrong, imitation eafily en-i 
grafts itfelf. Perfons who are filled with kind-r 
nefs towards each other, underfiand each other 
without aildng the aid of voice and words. 
There is, as, it were, a magnetical virtue that 
fills the fpace between them : the communis 
cation is palpable, the means of communication 
too fubtle and minute to be dete<Sled. 

If any man defire to poiIe(s himfelf of the moft 
powerful engine that can be applied to the pur-i 
pofes of education, if he would find the ground 
upon which he muft Aand to enable himfelf to 
move the whole fubftance of the mind, he will 
jMK)bably find it in iympathy. Great j:o\wr is 
not neceflarily a fubjedl of abufe. A wif^ prcr 
ceptor would probably defire to. be in pofleffion 
af great pavycr Qvpr the viind of his pupil^ 

though 
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though he would ufe it with.ecotiomy mA diffi- 
dence. He would therefore feek by all honeft 
arts to be admitted iiito his confidence, that fo 
the points of contact between them may be 
more extenfively multiplied, that he may not be 
regarded by the pupil as a ftranger o£ the outer 
court of the temple, but that his image may mix 
itfelf with his pleafures, and hjt made the com* 
panion of his recreations. 

The road that a found underflanding would 
point out to us, as leading moft diredtly to the 
confidence of another, is, that we ftiould' make 
ourfelves as much as poffible his equals, that our 
affection towards him fliould difplay itfelf in the 
moft unambiguous colours, that we (hould dif- 
cover a genuine fympathy in his joys and his 
forrows, that we fhould not play the part of the 
harfti monitor and auftere cenlbr, that we (hould 
aflume no artificial manners, that we fliouId talk 
in no folemn, prolix and unfeeling jargon, that 
our words (hould be fpontaneous, our adlions 
fimple, and our countenance the mirror to our 
hearts. Thus conducing ourfelves, thus bland 
and infinuating with no treacherous defign, we 
Ihall not probably meet a repulfe in our well 
cho(en endeavours to be admittfed the confidents 
of youth. Habit will tend to eflabli(h us in the 
poft we have obtained ; our afcendancy will 

every 
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cveiy diiy b«Qome confirnifed ; and it is not pro« 
bable thaut we (hall lofe this moil diftinguiihing 
badge offrtendOiipj unjefsf ttiit>ugh our owo milf? 
eon4u6t and folly. 

The whole kQweyer of: this branch of edn* 
cation is a^ point of the extremeft ddicacy. 
There is no medium &> difHouIt to hit^ a» that 
between a diAempered. vigilance and an unfuf* 
pefting fecurity. By falling into the latter it 
continually happens that parents and tho(e who 
undertake the guidance of youtb> remain iatif* 
iied that the per (bi^s under their care have no 
i-eferves with them, at the very time that they 
invent a tboufand ftratagems to clud^ their ob^ 
ierva^tion. Nothing can exceed the ludi(^rous 
effe^ of this arrogant confidence on the part of 
the fenior, if we except the baieneis and degrOr 
dation which are thus, by hii$ miicondudlj pprpe- 
dually inculcated upon and cultivated in th« 
.minds of youth. 

In the mpan time^ it is fo apparent that to 
obtain the voluntary coniidencer of a young per- 
fon is a poiut of the greateft difiicuhy, that tbic 
preceptor ought probably to prepare bis mind 
for the event of a f^ilur^^ and to aicertaip to 
himfelf the benefits that may be derived: from 
the other advantages of education, when this iSk 
denied. §o frail is man^ fo imperfe^ are his 

wifeft 
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wifeft deiigns, and fo eafily are wie made the 

diipes of a love of power, that the moft Ikilfut 

iniU-ii^lor may oflen be expelled to fail, in tbie^ 

moil arduous of problems, this opprobrium of the 

arl of education. It were better that he ihould 

not attempt it, than that be fhould attempt it 

by illiberal and forbidden means* If be can-*^^ 

not be the chofen confident, he may at leafi re^ 

frain from a<Sling the fpy or inquiiitor upon biat 

pupil. Let him not extort, what he cannot 

frankly and generoufly win. Let bim not lie in 

wait to furprife from the pupil^ what the pitpH 

will not confent to give. Let, him not fo fujf 

debafe the integrity of man^ ^ to *pjiay the thief 

and the eaves-dropper. One of the moft (acred 

principles in ibciai life, lis honour, the forbearance 

that man is entitled to ctaim froiik man, that a 

man of worth would as foon fteal my purfe or 

forge a title-deed to my eftate, as -read the letter 

he fees lying upon my table* One of the greateft 

errors of education, is that children are not 

treated enough like men, that tbey are not 

fupported with fufficient care in the empire of 

their little peculium, that they are not mad^ 

to feel their importance and to venerate them^^- 

felves. 

There is much that the preceptor may do for 
the improvement and advantage of his pupil 

without 
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without becdping bis confident. He iliay conl- 
municate to him from day to day the moft va--. 
luable leflbns. He may fdnn his mind to the 
moft liberal ientimertts* He may breathe into 
him the philanthropy of a Fcnelon'and theelcr. 
vatcd foul of a Cato* If he be a ,man of meriti 
and duly confcious of his m6rit, he will not fear, 
that he can mifcarry in an attempt to excite the 
^mpathy of his pupil. He will defy him to. 
withhold that fympiathy. He will difmifs with 
generous carelefihefs the queftion of an entire 
Confidence and the communication of little cares 
and little projefts. His hold upon the youth- 
ful mind will be of a higher and more decilive 
denomination. It would be ftrange indeed, if 
any one who was initiated in the true fcience of 
the human mind, did not know how to wake 
the fprings' of the ibul of an infant. And, 
while the pupil is continually fubjedl.to the moft 
liufpicious influences in all that is moft effential 
to human welfare, while his mind ife impregnated 
with'the moft generous fentiments and the pureft 
virtue^, it may wdl be believed thatj in incidental 
and inferior points, he will not difgrace the prin- 
ciples by which he has been formed. 
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DIFFICtJLTir which ftetjurtntly |)refen« 

patent d«d' ejiild,' is Ibat of -deteitilhllng what 
bookii {t i^ prcypsr th^ childmt ;flMMddread>and 
^iiliat bc^ft ti)ey Ihcmld not; ready . .( 

it l&e^uentjly ih^ens that there 'ate booksry 
rted' by the. paiidnf^ which are coiK)eiVed.iifibi; 
prober for ithe chM. A coUe^Siob of-.bboks, JK> 
nifl^ be, is viewed thorough ^kfi doors,' theisil 
oulfides and labels are vifibit to the bbiM; but' 
t|ie> key i^ carefu% kept, and a fihglebook. 
only at a time^ fele^led by the parent, is put; 
iiMX) bis hands. A daughter is prohibited fco^ 
thereadiQg of isiovels; and ici this j&rohibition 
witl< 4>fteti coimnence a trial of ikiJll, of quic^^ 
cotiv^atice on the part of the child, and of 
fufpiciouB vigilance on • the part of the parent 

.Ought children to be thus t^ftrained? is it 
oitf duty to^ d^geft ibr our offifpring, as the 
church of Ko)^^ h» been accuilomed to digeft 
for hef weak^ member^ an hde^E0purgaf^iusj > 

K a cata^ 
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a catalogue of thofe books in jthe reading of which 
they may be permitted to indulge themfclves ? 

Various are the mifcbiefs 4^at inevitably flow 
#ut of fuch a precaution. 

Firft, a wall 'of fd^aration is thus eredled 
between children' and adults. They arc mad# 
prifbnerSy and fubjedled to certain arbitrary re- 
gulations t:9nd we are conliituted their jailors^ 
All geQerpu.6. reciprocity J» deftroyed . betweeii 
the two parties* I cannot ardently Ipve a per* 
ibn who isl continually warning lae not tp eAter 
fars premifes^ Who plants a hedge about my.* 
path, and thwarts me in the impulfes of my 
heart, r cannot undcrfland the reafons' that 
diiSlate his judgments ; . it is well if he under^* ; 
jfband them himfelf. I cannot thefefove regard 
him' as riiyi friend. . Friendfliip requires that the 
man in whofe bofom it reigns, (hould adl, and 
appear, to atft, for the intereft of , the objedl of 
1m friendfhip. It is effentiaUy .hbflile to all 
myftcry. What I do nqt underftand^ cannot 
«cite my iafFeAionSjp. The man who Ihuts . 
agairift me the fccrefe.of his heart, cannot be 
unrelervcdly-beJoved by me. Friendfhip re- . 
qtiiires that the hearts of the perfon« (houW, 
as it were, be amalgamated into one fubAancf^ji 
that their thoughts fliould be. traui|?ai:eqt tg 
ca^b otber> and their coiBmUjaicatiOns entire. 

Thi». 
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Thisperhaps can never be effc<fted in its utmbft 
extent. But it is 6^ the ttibft unfav6tfrabltf 
efFedi, where the dfvifion and referve pertina-» 
ciotifly force themfelves tipon obfervation. 

Secondly, the deipotifm ^hich is thus excr4 
cifed, is peculiarly grating to a . mind of gene^ 
rofity. and fpirit. Curidlity is one of the llrongeil 
impulfes of the humab heart, To.curiofity it \i 
peculiaicly incideiit^rto :grow, and expteind itfelf 
under difficulties :andoppbfition. The greater, 
are: the ^fiacles! to its beitig gratified^ th«( 
more it feems :to fwtU^ and labour to burft the 
mounds that confio^ it& Matiy an t>l39e^ 19 
pa£fed by with . indifierencci till it is rendered 
a fubjed of prohibitioo, ?ind tb^n. it ;ilarts( 
up into a fource of t tncxtidgiitihable paiHooi 
It' may be alleged^ thast ^^ this ttntalkie& ahd 
impatience in a young > perfon are cajiabfo of 
being corre<ftedi" But is'thib atiy thifagmortr 
than laying in .oth^wofdsythat theifineftVpHhgi' 
cf the- human mind taay be broken,- arid' rtle 
whole' rediKied tio a chaos of cttftit>tioui*2ble*' 
lumber ? As lottg as the fiery grandeur of the 
foUl reniains, that will not ht controlfed, dnd 
dannot be moulded by the frigid diftafes of 
£lnothet's Will, th6 kind of prohibitions here 
(poketi oiy will be felt with exquillte Jndighation, 
ind, though involutitaHly, will be regiftered ad • 
exatbpies of a galling injnfKee*' * ^ 

Ka ^irdlj^i 



tween the partut an(i.{3hit4 ii of the jnqft per? 
Hidbtts tendency. The diyd is employed io 
doing .thaty in which it b bis endeavour not to 
be detected. He muft.iifTen with anxious at- 
tention^ left he fhould be burft in upon befqre ho 
16 a^vau'e. He muil break ciT his readings and 
hide \ii bbok^ a tboufand times upon a i^lfe 
alarth^ A;t IcAgth, when (th^ raterruptibn reaU3f 
occurs,, he muA Touie his^ti^^tbn^ atid a^mpofe 
his &at4ares^ He impofes: imperic^ :-iiIence 
tipon tbe^ fllitteritiigsi of- Hi^ beiirt ; be pStdhes to 
the true key of faI(hood the ton^ of his voice; 
the obgedl of l^s n1o(l aYixiodk efibft, is tp^appear 
^e ihS»g that be is niOtJ Mt is, not pof^bie ta 
imagin<^ a ii^Qc^ of more refined bypocrii^' : ' 

The grtal argument in favour oftbis pn^edt 
of wii' Iwkx Ejppargatprm, is dcriwedfrojax ^hti 
varicws^ degrees of mo«-^l or iifimaral t^^dency: 
th^t i&;tQl;>?ifpw4 in Ht^r^ry cQl!lp9^i€ll]^^ ^ 

^iIP; pf 4he,iHoft pbyious rem^k^ t^V^ff% 
tbe)»iyi¥ft?:Pn(ler thishe^d,is,^th^^ ^uthoifs t^^eflpr, 
i§lves are continuaHy j&Ui^g ioto the grofl^fl 
mifiakes in this rcfpedl, and {how therofelyes 
fqperlatively ignorant of the tende^icy ofj their 
cgvn writip^. Nothing is n>Qre fqtile, tha^ 
the formal and regular oioral frequently an- 
pexed to Efop's faibl^ of animals* E^mincf 

the fable impartially;^ awl yoiji will fia4 that 

; r ' * the 
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the Idflbh fet down at foot of it, is one of the 
Jaft inferences that would have occurred to yoa. 
It is in a very different tempei* that the book- 
maker fqucezes out what he calk his Ufe, froih 
that in which the reader becomes acquainted 
with the circumftances of the fable. 

To afcertain the moral of a ftory, or the ge- 
huine tendency of a book, is a fcience peculiarly 
ftbftrufe. As many controverfies might be raifed 
wpon fome queflions of this fort, as about the 
number fix hundred and fixty fis; in the book 
of Revelations. 

' What is the tendency of Homer's Iliad ? The 
aiTthor feems to have defigned it, as an example 
6f the fatal confequcnccs of diftord among po- 
litical allies. One of the effects it appears moft 
confpicuoufly to have produced, is that of en.- 
hancirig the falie luftre of military atchievements, 
;and perpetuating the noxious race of heroes in 
the world. 

What is the tendency of Gulliver's Travels, 
particularly of that part which relates to the 
Houyhnmhns and Yahoos? It has frequently 
been affirmed to be, to infpirens with a loathing 
averfion to our fpecies, and fill us with a frantic 
preference for the fociety of any clafs of animals, 
rather than of men. A poet df our own day 
f Hayley*], as a fuitabfe remuneration ^r the 

* Tnumpns'of Temper^ 
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produdlion of fuch a work, has placed the au- 
thor in bell, and configned him to the eternal 
torment of devils. On the other hand it has 
been, doubted whether, under the name of 
Houyhnmhns and Yahoos, Swift has done any 
thing more than exhibit two different defcripw 
tions of men, in their bigheft improvement and 
lowed degradation ; and it has been affirmed 
that no book breathes more ilrongly a generous 
indignation againfi vice, and an ^rdont love of 
^very thing that is excellent and honourable tp 
the human heart. 

There is no end to an enumeration pf contro- 
verfies of this fort. Authors themfelves are no 
more ipfallible in tl^is refpedl, than the men 
who read them. If the moral be inv^pted firft, 
the author did not then know where the brilli- 
ant lights of his ftory would fall, nor of confe- 
quence where its principal pow^r of altradlion 
would be found. If it be extraded afterwards,^ 
he is often taken at ^ difadvantage, and muft 
extricate himfelf as he can. 

Otway feems tp have purfued the laft method* 
The moral to his tragedy of the Orphan is thus 
cxprefled : 

*Tis thus that h^av^n its empire does maintain ; 
It may afHid^ ; but man muft not complain. 

^ichardfon purf^ic^ the oppolite method- 
He has drawn in Lovelace and Grandifon mo- 

dels 
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dels of a debauched and of an elevated charac- 
ter. Neither of them is eminently calculated 
to produce imitation ; but it would not perhaps 
be adventurous to affirm that more readers have 
wi(hed to refemble Lovelace, than have wifhed 
fo refemble Grandifbn^ 

Milton has written ^ fublime poem upon a 
ridiculous flory of eating an apple^ and of the 
eternal vengeance decreed by the Almighty 
againfl the wh&le huMn race, becauie their 
progenitor was guilty of this black and detefla- 
ble offence. The obje<S of his poem^ as he tells 
us, was 

To jaftify the ways of God to mea. B« I^ ver. 26* 

But one of the mofl memorable remarks that 
fuggefl themfelvcs under this branch of the fub- 
jed, is, that the true moral and fair inference 
from a compofition has often lain concealed for 
ages from Its mofl diligent readers. Book^ 
have been handed down from gcneratbn to ge- 
neration, as the true teachers of piety and the 
love of God, that repr^fept him as fo mercilefa 
and tyrannical a defpot, that, if they were confi- 
dered otherwife than through the medium of 
prejudice, they could infpire nothing but hatred. 
It feems that the impreffioti we derive from a 
book, depends much lefs upon its real contents, 
than upon the temper of mind and prejparation 
m\i\\ whicl) we read it. 

K4 Aa 
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An inilanco of this kjpd^ th^t perhaps de- 
j(erves to be mentioned, iDay be adduced from a 
^rain of pious gratitude and exultation in Dr. 
Watts's Divine Songs for Children. 

Ihimkre than 9ihirt I doferve, 

Tet God has givea tnc norc^ 
For. J hav/c fi)od | while oih^x^Jiarve 

jind leg from door to door i 

> . ^ . • 

Thud iar We have confidered moral and ten- 
dency as if they were \mo. tiames for the &me 
thing. This is however by no means the 

cafe. ' 

The moral of any work may be defined to be, 

that ethical fentence to the ijluilration of which 
the work may moil aptly he applied. The ten- 
dency is the acSlual eiFe<3 it is calculated to pro- 
duce upon the reader, and cannot be completely 
afcertained but by the experiment. The felec- 
tion of the one, and thecharaAer of the, other, 
will in a great degree depend upon the previous 
Aate of mind of the reader. 

Let the example be the tragedy of the Fair 
Penitent. The moral deduced from this admi- 
rable poem by one fet of readers will be, the 
mifchievous tendency of unlawful love, and the 
duty incumbent uppn the fofter fex to devote 
themfelves in all things to the will of their fa- 
thers and hufbands. Other readers may per- 
hiaps regard it as a powerful fatire upon the 

inftitutions 
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inftitutions at prefent exifting in fociety rela- 
tive to the female fex, and the wretched confer 
quences of that mode of thinking, by means of 
V^bich, in a woman *^ one falfc ftep entirely 
damns her fame." They will regard Califta as a 
fublime example of a woman of the moft glori- 
ous <jualitics, ftruggling againft the injuflice of 
mankind;— capable, by the greatnefs of her 
powers, and the heroifm of her temper, of every 
thing that is excelleni ; contending with i»n- 
Qonquerable fortitude againCi: an accumulatioa 
of evils; conquered, yet not in fpirit; hurried 
into the bafeil a<5lions, yet with a ibul congenial 
to the nobleft. It is of no confequence whe- 
tlier the moral contemplated by the author^ 
were different from both of thefe. The ten- 
dency again may be diflindt from them all, and 
will be various according to the various tem- 
pers and habits of the perfons by whom the 
work is confidered. 

From the difttnAions here laid down it ietems 
to follow, that the moral of a work is a point of 
very fubordinate confideration, and that the 
only thing worthy of much attention iisthe ten- 
dency. It appears not unlikely that, in fome 
caibs, a work may be fairly fufceptiWe of no 
mot^ inference, or none but a bad one, and 
yet may have a tendency in •► high degree falu- 
tBfy and advaottfgeoui^. The principal tendency 

of 
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of a \frork, to make ufe of a well known diftinc- 
tion> may be either intellcdual or moral, to in- 
creafe the powers of the underftanding, or to 
mend the difpofition of the heart. ITiefe con- 
iiderations are probably calculated to moderate 
onr <:en fares, againft many of the authors whofe 
morality we are accuflomed to arraign. A bad 
moral to a work, is a very equivocal proof of a 
bad tendency. To afcertain the tendency of 
any work is a point of great difficulty. The 
irioft that the moft perfeA wiftlom can do, is to 
iecure the benefit of the majority of readers. 
It is by no means impoilible, that the books 
moft pernicious in their efFedls that ever were 
produfced, were written with intentions uncom- 
mooly elevated and pure. 

The intelledlual tendency of any book is per- 
baps a confideration of much greater importance, 
th^P ks diredl moral tendency. Gilblas is a 
book not very pure in its moral tendency ; itt 
iiibjcA is the fucceflcs and gopd fortune of a 
kind of (harper, at leaft, of a man not much fet- 
tered and burthened with the ftricSnefs of his 
J)riaciple8 ; its fccnes are a tifllio of knavery and 
profligacy, touched with a light and exqciilit^. 
pencil. Shakpfpear is a writer by no means 
3inxious abopt his moral. He feems almoil^inr 
different concerning- virtue and vice, and takes 
up with either as it falls ir» |^8 way. Jt wpul4 

be 
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be an inftruAive enquiry to condder what fort 
of devaluation we fhould commit in our libraries^ 
if we were to pronounce upon the volumes by 
their morale or even by their dire<ft moral ten- 
dency. Hundreds of thofe works that have been 
the adoration of ages, upon which the man of 
genius and tafte feeds with an uncloyed appe- 
tite, from which he derives fenfe, and power, and 
difcernment, and refinement, and adlivity, and 
vigour, would be configned to the flames for 
their tranfgreffions, or to the lumber-room for 
their neutrality. While our choiceft favours 
and our firft attention would often be beftowed 
upon authors, who have no other chara6leriftic 
attribute but that of the torpedo, and the princi- 
pal tendency of whoie literature is to drive al! 
literature and talent out of the world. 

If we fufFer our minds to dwell upon the com- 
parative merit of authors, if we free ourfelves 
from the prejudices of the nurfery, and examine 
the queftion in the liberal fpirit of fcholars and 
philofophers, we {hall not long hefitate where to 
bei^ow our loudeft approbation. The principal 
praife is certainly due to thofe authors, who have 
a talent to " create a foul under the ribs of 
death*;'* whofe compofition is fraught with ir-. 
fCffi&ible enchantment ; who pour their whole 

* Milton. 
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ioals ihto itoiioe^ and raife me as it werfe to. \ht 
fewnth beavea ;/ who furnifll roc vfith "food 
for contempUtioo even to madncfs ♦ j" who 
raife my ambitifon, expand my faculties, mvi- 
gorate my refolations, and feem to double my 
exiftence. For authors of this fort I am pro- 
vided with an ample licence ; and, fo they con- 
fer upon me benefits thus ineftimable and divioe, 
I will never contend with them about the choice 
of their vehicle, or the incidental accompani- 
ments of their gift. I can guefs very nearly 
what I fhould have been, if Epic^etus had not 
bequeathed to us his Morals, or Seneca his 
Confolations. But I cannot tell what I fhould 
have been, if Shakefpcar or Milton had not 
written. The pooreft peafant in the remoteft 
corner of England, is probably a different man 
from what he would have been but for thefe 
authors. Every man who is changed from what 
he was by the pcrufal of their works, communi- 
cates a portion of the infpiration all around him. 
It pafles from man to man, till it influences the 
whole mafs. I cannot tell that the wifeft man- 
darin now living in China, is not indebted for 
part of his energy and fagacity to the writings of 
Milton and Shakefpear, even though it IhOuld 
b^pflen that he never heard of their names. 

Books 



. . BoQk$ will p^^F^ be iiw«<^5.lni«'l/eft dftgrt* 
thaq is coi^mpnly ifidagiq^d^ :th^ ^^ruptops igf 
^bp morals pf laiapkind. Tb§yjft)rm:a» eflfe^-iv^ 
fub^diary t^ fi?^(^ wd t^e CQiit%i<)a of yiqIom 
iodetyj bqtj ta^en l?y them.fclyi^^ ,thcy fureJ^jg 
prodaqcyiqe^an^ prp^igacy wji^w yipliW ^xifte^i 
)fcfovp^ Ey?ry thing depenc^ tUpqp the fpiFk ia 
which: they are r^d. He th*t.\youl4 fXtfft^ 
goifon froni thoiB, nwft for the mpft part wtni^ 
to tt^ein ^^}i a naiQ4 alr^^ady dpt>^pb|3di Th^ 
power of b^c^S in gcoer^tir^ virtuQ, i$ pfo|»^^ 
much greater than in goneratjog vice,. Virtue, i^ 
^n Cfluedl that vf e coqten>pj4t(?i mtb a mio<^ at 
pcftpe^ith.it^lff* Tbje Wr^;w,€^ppnt^mpWfi it^ 

9 

the mgrewe find oi^nfprti.tiiiifc<in6r^%eo«iWifig 
HS to cpfttenrf ^wUhiobftadcai aijd.^^ to trxn 
CQilnier CQfliempL But vied Js an.obJQdlofa.pCn 
duliarly unfavautable fort. The thought of eptern 
in^ into a vicious. canrf^, i6 atteodeA with utnea&H 
n^(^, timidity and fliame!; it diianhs, ililt more^ 
ftrongly, than itexohes u^; and our reluAancfiL 
t/Kaiife of profligacy canfcareely be overcomoi 
butibytbaflimulus^^of bold and impudeiat fociety. 
' Another o&fefvation of conddbrabl^ impoctn 
ance in deciding on the fubje<ft we are here, cxis' 
anifnifig^.relatea to an error that tocf often p^r* 
vades the whdie aourfe of an attentive and afn 
&(dionate education. The^ regardof a parent ta 

his 
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his child will 'ft-eiidently riffe'to the moft extra- 
vagant height* He coniiders him as a prodigy. 
He thinks no kbour too great to be expended 
on him. He fcarcely fuffers the idea of hint at 
any time to elcapa from his^ recoIfe6lion* He 
regards him with the fondnels d( an ehthufiaftic 
lover for his miftrels ; and treats him as the child 
hhnfelf would treat fome precious toy, which he 
will not fuffcr to be put out of his light. He 
protedls him with as much anxiety, as if a rade 
ihock would dafli him to pieces, or a rough blaffi 
wither the very eflence of his frame. 

This is eflentially wrong. The true end of 
human exiftence, is not to ferve as a toy and 
amuiement to another. Man can never appeal" 
m his genuine dignity, but fo far as he is capable 
of fianding alone. A child is not to be reared as 
that precious thing, that no wind may blow, and 
BO fun may Icorch. Let us never forget that 
our child is a being of the fame nature with our- 
felves ; born to have paflions and thoughts and 
fentiments .of his own ; born to fill a ilatbn, 
and adl a part ; with difficulties that he ought.to" 
ibrmouht, and duties that he is bound to dif- 
dxarge. 

- Such is the genuine vocation of man. In the 
Kimembrance of this vocation he ought to be 
kred. The man ought to defcead upon the child 

1 t)y 
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by ih&nlible degrees^ fill his whole hd&m fwellf 
with the generous freight. He fhould beg^ti 
to ftand by himfelf, and refped hie$ own dig- 
ntty, as ibon as he is able to utter an articulate 
found. 

For this purpofe there is always a portion of 
confidence which it is our duty to repofe in hinu' 
He fliould neither be bred apart from the world; 
nor in ignorance of what pailes in the wprld« 
He fhould be accuflomed to behold the faces of 
liis fpecies. He Oiould know fometbing of thq[ 
fiory of their paflions^ their iiugularities^ and 
even of their vices. He fhould be fufiered to 
ftand where their inclinations may Ibmetimes 
interfere and joflle with his. It is much to be 
Asredy if we breed him in indolent • effeminacy 
to a certain age, that his whole life will bear th^. 
marks of it. The human mind is never fo ducr 
tile and pliant as in early youth. Whatever 
therefore we fhould wifh to find it at years of 
maturity^ wp fhould. endeavour to begin in it at 
the tenderefl yean. / 

Thefe remarks are obvioufly applicable to the, 
f^bjedl of choice in reading. Asy relative t0 
the queflion of fbdal intercourfe^ the child • 
fhould early begin in fome degree to live in the 
Vforld, that is^ with his ipecies $ fo fhould he dor 
as to the hooks he is to read« It isnot good, that 
, . . * he 
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he ihcwld be'ihtit up for ever in imaginary 

icenee^ and tbat^ familiar with the apothegms of 

philoibpbers, and the maxims of (cientifical and 

elevated morality, be fhould be virhoUy ignorant 

of the pcrverfenefs of the human heart, and the 

iprings that regulate the cohdudl of mankind. 

Truft him in a certain degree wtth hitnfelf^ 

Suffer him in fame inftanccs to (efe^l his own 

courffe of reading. There is danger that there 

Ihould be ibmethmgtooftudied and monotonoiii 

in the fele6tion we ihould malje for him*! S^ifferf 

him to wander in the wilds of literature. ..Thwd 

is a principle in thehuman raind by which a maju 

ieems to know his^own time^nndi it wiE/f6mein 

times be much better that he ihoiild engage . ia* 

thep^u(hl of books at IJoe* period of hi^ow.ni 

choice, than at tW time that yoiet may recoUeS:. 

to put them' it! his hands.' > ^MaA is.a ereaiorof 

thfet lovesto a^ from hinifelf ; and a6^idnspeit<i>i 

&rmed iii thifr way, have infinitely nnore of ftmnd> 

heakh atid vig<^r in them^^than the Anions' to. 

which he is prompted by a. wiil fdtoightjd him 

own. ' : • i ..i) ^ .'f*.; ; i i . 

^ There is only one further nenanrk Ik® he itdi^ed^ 
on this Aabjed. ' It has a]t*eaidy been {howp »that' 
tile impreliioA 'we derim froni/bdok, dep^cKb' 
much laf& tipoa its real: <conteilt8, than upo^ ther*" 
temper of itiindand pcepecatiou witJb udiich Ue: 

a read 
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read it. Hence it fhoiild feem to follow that a' 
flcilfol preceptor need- be under little apprehen-' 
fion refpeding the books which his pupil fhould 
ftledl for his perufaK In this fenfe a celebrated 
ma^im of the apoftle P^ul may be admitted for 
true^ To the pure all things are pure. Nothing 
is more common than to fee a man who labours 
under certain prepofleffions, exclaiming upon 
the moft demo/iftrative arguments as flimfy and 
fuperficial, and reading the moft incoherent atid 
ridiculous rhapfodies with unmingled reverence* 
This however is not always to be trufted to. 
Truth is powerful, and, if not inftantly, at lead 
by flow degrees, may make good her pofleffion. 
Gleams of good fenfe may penetrate through the 
thickeft clouds of error. But we are fuppofing 
in the prefent cafe that truth is the objedl of the 
preceptor. Upon that aflumption it would be 
ftrange indeed, if he were not able to triumph 
over corruption and fophiftry, with the advantage 
of being continually at hand, of watching * every 
change and lymptom as they may arife, and 

* No reader perhaps can need to be reminded of the differ- 
ence between this watchfulnefs, and the difingenuous vigilance 
fpoken of in page 127; A philofophical perfoicacity is highlf 
beneficial, but not that fort of obfervingnefs which is fo fcnfi- 
tive as to fubvert our tranquillity, •r fo unfcrupulous as to 
blall our honour, 

L more 
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more efpecidlly with thfc wivantagc ^ real voice, 
of acjcoinaiodated eloquence^ and of Kving (ytn- 
patbies, over a dead letter* Theia advantages 
are fufficient ; and^ as the true obje^ of educa- 
tion is not to render the pupil the mere copy of 
hia jM^ceptor, it is rath«* to be rejoiced in, than 
lamented^ that various reading (hould lead him 
into new trains of thinking ; open to him new 
mines of fcience and new incentives to virtue ; 
and perhaps, by a blended and compound efft&y 
produce in him an improvement which was out 
of the limits of his leflbns, and raiie him to 
heights the preceptor never knew. 



ESSAY 
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JBssAY xvr* 



0» £AiLLY iNBlCAflOi^S OB* CHAaACtlH. 

A iPElW i*emarks will not perhaps be uu- 
pnofitably fet down^ on thefubjedl of juTCuile 
charai^er, and the promifing and unpromifing 
indications that early difplay themielyes in the 
tnanticrs of youth* 

Calumny has long been privileged ta italk the 
tvodd at large^ and to ihed its poiibn upon the 
faireft flowers* It can fhow a very ancient title^ 
and will not eafily fuffer ejedbtient. Secret re- 
ientment oilen delights to add new malignity to 
its venom i and often a mere g^ety of humour^ 
fporting in thoughtless falli^^ will fix a fling 
that neither time^ mot^W the healing arts of wif- 
^m and virtue^ fhaU be able to cure. ' The 
wound rankles udfeen* The grand^fl efforts of 
jj^ius^ and the pttrt^fl energies of bei|£f^olen<^> 
:thus become enfeiebledi difepurdged^ annihilated* 
Kothing more eufy than to barb the fiander ; 
liOthing nK>re dtffi^U than to extr adt the dart^ 
The whole appoarnoGe of the min bf^conies di^ 
iM^QUitd an4 4fai%VQ*ed i all bis vktues mre 

li a tranf* 
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transformed into vices ; all his adlions are mif- 
rcprefented, mifundcrftood and vilified. It 
matters not with how much generofity he fets 
himfelf to adl : the glafs of truth fhall never be 
turned on him ; nor Ihall he in any inftancc 
obtain juftice. 

But calumny is doubly execrable and un- 

inanly, when it attacks the firft promiling dawn- 

•ings of youth. A man fufficiently aduk, has 

attained fame ftrength, and can cope with it. 

He can plead his own caiife. He has tried the 

paflions of men, -and the magic of undaunted 

truth; a'nd ufes both, as tools with the powers 

of which *he is acquainted. Befide, a man rnuft 

expeft fome time or other to encounter adverfity : 

if he be hardly prefled upon, and unjuftly dealt 

'with, his cafe is indeed worthy of regret ; but H 

is the lot of man, and the conxiition under which 

he was born. It is worfe than this^ when a weak 

and defeiircelefs youth is n>ade the butt of thele 

attacks. It is more worthy of regret^ when h# 

is refufed the common period of probation ; n 

onaimed and difmounted at the very entrance of 

•the courfc ; and fent to languifti long years of a 

baMed exigence, with his limbs already withered 

•and fbrunk up by the (hocks of calumny. That 

men (houlii be condemned unjuftljFy.fe that 

which ought not t<» be ; that they (bould be con- 

' ' * demned 
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demned untried, and not for what they have' 
done, but for what we prefume to foretel they 
will do, is an aggravation of the calamity.^ 

The ?irgument againft calumny however has 
been carried too far. It is an erroneous fyftem* 
o( morality which would teach us, that we judge 
not, left we (hould be judged, and that we fpeak 
evil of no man. Falfliood is vice, whether it 
be uttered to a man's commendation or cenfure ; 
and to fupprefs that which is true, is to be re- 
garded as a fpecies of falfhood. We ought not 
to defire for ourfelves, not to be judged, but that 
we may not be judged unjuftly ; and the like 
equal mcaiure we ought to deal to others. I 
feel no exultation in that man's applailfe, who 
18 not alfo endowed with a republican boldneis 
to cenfure. Franknefs is perhaps the firft of 
virtues ; or, at leaft, is that without which virtue 
of a manly and liberal dimenfion cannot exift.^. 
To give to our thoughts their genuine and ap- 
propriate language, is one of the moft wholfome 
exercifes in which we can be engaged. Without 
this exerclfe it is fcarcely poflible that we ihould 
learn to think with precifion and correcftnefs. It 
teaches us to review our thoughts ; to blufh foe 
their abfurdity, their groundlefs fingularities, 
and their exaggeration. It ripens what at firft 
ivas mtxdy opinion, into fyftem and. fcience. 

L3 The 
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The fault for the moft part, when we fpeak of 
the inerits of our neighbour, is not, that we fay 
what we think ; but that, for want of praftice 
and ikiU, we do not fay what we thiiik ; we do 
not fi^it our words to the meafurc of our fonti* 
inents 1 we dp not call our niinds into operation 
tp Gompare our opinions with the grounds of our 
Opinions, and ourphrafps with both. We com-» 
municate to our hearers fentiments that we do 
pot entertain. We debauch even our own judg* 
ments, while we fpcak ; and, inftead of qnalyling, 
nrranging and faflibning our conclufions as wo 
ought, become impaifiQued by lifteniog to the 
Ibund of our own voice, fubje6l pur matter to 
our words, not the words to the matter, and talk 
ourfelves iivto extravagancies, which we did not 
think of in the putfet, but which we have not 
afterwards the courage and can4QUf tp rttTSi&^ 
ekhcv to others or to ourfelves. 

What is to be demanded therefore in behalf 
of the ypnng, is not, that we (hpuld refrain from 
judging them, or fcsar to qtter our judgments j 
but that we ftould indffatigably endeavour to 
farm true principles of judgment, that we ftioul4 
idloir ourfelycs in no hafty conplufions, that, re- 
polledHog the mutability of youth, we ihould be 
feludiant tx) pafs a final coii^mnation^, an^d above 
)^l!^ t)iat we ^oi^d not, frpoi the force of a jaun^ 

4iP?4 
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diced imagination, convert the little ftarts, the 
idle Tallies and the temporary deviations of an un^ 
formed mind, into inexpiable errors^ 

It often happens that irregularities which 
ought perhaps rather to be regarded as indi* 
cations of future greatneis, are converted into 
fubjeds of pitiful lamentation and odious con- 
dolence, when the fpe6lator is a man q{ narrow 
morals, and of principles of judgment abfurdly 
frigid and fevere. 

The youth rcfpeding whom I fliould augur 
moft favourably, is he, in whom I obferve fome 
ufelefs luxuriance, and fome qualities, which 
terrify, while they delight me. The moft abun- 
dant endowments will one day aflume a regula- 
rity and arrangement, which endowments in the 
next degree inferior are unable to attain. Sobriety, 
conftancy, an awful and wide-fpreading trian* 
quillity, that miight in one point of view be com- 
pared with that of the Grand Southern Pacific 
Ocean, are perhaps in fome degree the cbarac- 
teriftics of a mind of the firfl order. It is not 
ruffled by every pufF of air ; it holds on its way 
with a majeftic courfe ; it is felf-balanced and 
felf-centred ; always great, always worthyi, and 
^ways fublime* 

But this is not the cafe with a mind, in which 
gsyet the bints and capabilities of greatnefs only 

L4 exifl« 
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cxift. A mighty machine, till it is put- into 
order, feems only an inexplicable chaos. The 
limbs and members of which it conlifts, arc 
fcattered wide. Every thing is unarranged and 
rude. 

A feeble mind is not greatly liable to excefs. 
A powerful mind, when it has not yet eflayed its 
powers, and poifed its wings, is the feat, fome- 
times of ridiculous, fometimes of dangerous, 
irregularities. 

A mind, confcious of its deftined ftrength, 
but which as yet can fcafcely be called ftrong, is 
often prefumptuous, dogmatical, fierce, hard, 
unkind, tempeftuous, unduly fevere in its judg- 
ments of charaSer and talent ; 

Is ne'er To fare our ardour to create. 

As when It treads the brink of all we hate*. 

This propofition however is by no means to 
be underftood univerfally. A young perfon 
deftined in the fequel to difplay uncommon ta- 
lents, will often at prefent appear Angularly 
amiable. It will be hard, if a young perfon of 
talents fliould not be in fome refpedts amiable. 
It is a reafonable fubjedl of fear, when the una- 
miable qualities above enumerated appear with 
peculiar ftrength in early youth, that fome vef- 

* pope. Thcfe arc not his exaft words. 

tige 
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tige of them will become eflentially interwoven 
with the charader, and even attend their pot- 
feflbr to the ^rave. 

There are fome admirable traits of character 
that are almoft infeparable from the youth of a 
perfon, deflined hereafter to play an illuftrious 
part upon^the theatre of mankind. 

The firft of thcfc is curiofity. His mind may 
te expedted to be inceflantly at work, purfuing 
enquiries, accumulating knowledge, obferving, 
inveiligating, combining. His curiofity bow- 
ever may frequently be found to be an obftinate, 
felf^willed principle, opening veins of its own 
choofing, wafting itfelf in oblique, unprofitable 
fpeculations, and refufing to bring its energies to 
bear upon a purfuit pointed out to it by ano- 
ther. 

A fecond charadleriftic of early genius is can- 
dour. Often will a young perfon of uncom- 
mon endowments be peremptory, rough, build- 
ing his conclufions on the moft unfatisfadlory 
foundations, and aflerting them with the mofl: 
ungraceful arrogance. But there is a tone of 
voice and fentiment which, the moment it 
reaches his ears, will, as it were by enchantment, 
recal him to himfelf, and bring forth to view all 
the honeft, fearlefs, unrefifting candour, that till 
then dwelt, idle and unremarked, in his bofom. 
Tp Qompion obfervers however, and in ordinary 

cafes. 
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cafes, he will appear the reverie of candour* 
There is an imperious tone in the aged and the 
adult, prefuming on flight grounds, dt6latoriaI^ 
peeviih and impotent, which he will be apt to 
' repel with rude and unbecoming indignation. 

A third characSleriftic of early genius is the 
love of diftindion. He bums to be fome- 
body. He cannot endure to be confounded 
m the crowd. It is the nature of the hu- 
man mind never to be fatisfied with itfelfi 
except fo far as it can by fome means procure to 
have its own favourable opinion confirmed by 
the fuffragc of others. This charafieriflic how- 
ever, like the preceding ones, will frequently dis- 
appoint the obferver. The pupil has chofen his 
own favourite field of diftin<ftion, and will often 
be callous to allurements which are to invite him 
into another. He will perhaps be delicate in his 
appetite for praife. Grofs flattery, and ftill more 
the fpiritlefs ?ind tedious eulogium of fuperan- 
nuated kindnefe, or that is didated by a left- 
handed purpofe of ftratagem and bribery, will 
tire his impatience, or excite his difguft. 

One of the faults which has been too often 
and too feverely cenfured in young perfons, is 
conceit. This is a fault certainly more incident 
to a youth with talents, than a youth without. 
He is like a perfon newly appointed to fome poft 
of honour ; he ig not yeit familiarized to the ex- 

ercife 
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erciie of authority or the fplendour of deco<» 
ration. This is a fault of all others that demands 
our forbearance, iince in the nature of things it 
is almoft certain to be temporary* Familiar with 
diftin6tion, b^ will in no long time learn to wear 
it with eafe. A man of talents, from the a£li- 
fity of his mind and his inceflaqt fpirit of ob* 
iervation, will neceilariJy compreis ten times as 
much experience into a given period, as an or* 
dinary man. Each day in his hiftoryj will fur* 
niih him with a comment on the laft. He will 
io often have detedled his miilakes, fo frequently 
^ntemned his abfurdities, and will have felt 
with fb much anguifli his mifcondudl and dif- 
graces, that he can fc^rcely fail, when the firft 
cfFervefcence of youth is over, to become diffi- 
dent, felf fufpicious and, in the beilienfe of the 
tcfm, modei):« One thing further is to be re* 
marked under this head of conceit. The con* 
ceit of young perfons, unlefi obferved with an 
eye peculiarly candid and difc^ning, will be 
more than cpmmonly dilguftfuL It is a frigid, 
felfiih, unchaftifed, unpolifhed fentiment. As 
they aiccnd to manhood, it will be modified by 
the better affections and charities of the human 
beart, its coldneis will be animated, its afperities 
fpbdued^ and the Aifll)cfs that fettpred it broken 
5 off. 
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off. An enlightened fpe^lator will not fail to 
take this cirouniftancc into confideration. • 
^ There is one point, that remains to be dif- 
cufled, refpe6ling the fuppofed unpromifing in- 
dications which difcover theftifelves in the man- 
ners of youth', that is of more ferious importance 
than any of the p eccding. I mean, what relates 
to the excedes of their conduct, and their offences 
againft morality. 

Too often, by the adult, the anxious parent, 
and the caflbcked pedant, this fubjedl is confi- 
dered with an unpardonable fevcrity. Let it bq 
recollected, that it is the charafteriftic of the 
ftrong, and therefore the valuable mind, to mix 
this ftrength in its vices, as well as its virtues. 
It is thus frequently that the moft ineftimable 
leflbns of experience are amafled. The impe- 
tuofity of youth muft have time to fubfidc. Of 
all the charadleriftics of early life, tamenefs is the 
charadteriftic qf moft fatal augury. A young 
man, juft arrived atyears of puberty, will, like a 
high-bred, well-mettled horle, champ the bit, 
and fpurn the earth, impatient of reftraint. He 
will have his period of intoxication. Provided 
its date •be (hort, it feems as if it were fcarcely 
to be regretted. The feafon- of fobriety and 
rcflcdion will take its turn ; and, if then a wife, 

aeon- 
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a confiderate and an afFedlionate friend could 
lend his afEftance to the genuine operations of 
the mind, the event would be inexpreffibly 
aufpicious. 

. There is nothing more contrary to true jufticc 
and enlightened morality, than the unfparing 
harflinefs with which the old frequently cenfure 
the extravagancies of the young. Enamoured 
of black forebodings, and gorged with mifan^ 
thropy, they pour out their ill-omened prophefy- 
ings wit}? unpitying cruelty. The.fober, the 
dull, the obedient, lads that have no will and no 
underftanding of their own, are the only themes 
of their eulogium. They know no touch of 
candour and liberal juftice. They make no 
allowance for the mutability of youth, and have 
no generous prefentiment of their future rccol- 
leiSioo and wifdo.m. They never forgive a 
fingle offence. They judge of chara6lers front 
one accidental failing, and will not deign to turn 
their attention to thofe great and admirable qua- 
jUt^ies, by which this one failing,, it may be, i^ 
amply redeemed. They may he compared to 
that tyrant of antiquity who, intending to convey 
a. (ymbolical leflbn upon the principles of defpo- 
tifm, pafled through a field of corn, and ftruck 
off- every ear that had the audacity tg rear its 

beadi 
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hetd above the dull aiid infipid level of its fel-^ 
lows. 

In the midft however of the candid and liberal 
indulgence which is fo amply due to juvenile 
years, we itiuft not forget the principles of inJpar-- 
tial judgment. It will often be our duty to 
regret, while we forgive. It too frequently hap- 
pens that the exceflcs of youth, not only leave 
an unfavourable ftain upon the reputation, but 
that they corrupt the difpofition, and debafti the 
charadler. It is not every youthful folly that 
men ihake off when they arrive at years of di(^ 
crction. The wild and inconfiderate boy will 
often entail • fome of the worft features of bis 
charadler on the mail. 

Owing to this it is, that we frequently meet 

with that mixed charader in the adult over 

which humanity weeps. We have often occa^ 

lion to obferve the mort admirable talents^ and 

even the moft excellent difpofitions, in men, 

whofe talents and virtues are neverthelefi ren* 

dered abortive by fome habitual indiicrction# 

Thefe men a well-formed mind cannot fail to 

love. Their very weaknefs caufes a peculiar 

kind of tendernefs to mix itfelf with our love* 

But they go out of the world, having excited its 

admiration, not added to the ftock of good ; ot 

their 
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their ufefulnefs, if ufeful they have been, falls in- 
finitely fhort of that which their great qualities 
would have enabled them to produce. 

Sometimes however the ill confequence that 
remains from the imprejHion of youthful follies, 
is much worfe than this. The talents remain,^ 
but the chara6ler becomes debauched. The 
men excite our admiration, but we view their 
powers with lefs of hope, than terror. The in- 
genuoufneis, the fimplicity of a good heart, are 
cxtinguifhed. They become crafty and deceit- 
ftil. Poflefle^ with an unhallowed fpirit of am- 
l)ition, the purity and fervour of benevolence in 
them are loft. They are launched perhaps upon 
the ocean of affairs ; they mix with the giddy 
icene of fafhion ; they are initiated in all the de- 
gradinjg arts, by which extravagance is fupported, 
and fudden fortune is acquired ; and they prey 
upon the unwary and the induftrious, unlefs op- 
portunity and policy ihould call them to prey 
upon the vitals of their country. 
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1 H E R £ is nothing that deferve^ to td 
inore minutely watched^ than what may bel 
ftyled an intemperate fpifit of philofophy* 

The fedl that carried this fpirit to the moft ri- 
diculous extreme among the ancients> were th« 
StoicSi 

One of the decilioris of this fpirit iSj that 
tiches are no benefit, and poverty no 6viL 

If this maxim were true, particularly th^ 
latter member, in its utmolt extent^ the chief 
argument in favour of political reform and 
amendment would be fhown to be utterly falfe* 

M The 
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The reverfg of this maxim, it (hould feem, 
ought to be received* Poverty is an enormous 
evil. By poverty I underftand the ftate of a 
man poflefliqg po permanent property, in a 
country where wealth and Juxury have already 
gained a fecure eftabliftiment. 

He then that is born to poverty, may be faid, 
under another nama, to b^ horn a flave. 

A boy of a thoughtful and reflefting turn, 
will frequently look forward in this refpe<5l to 
the ftate of mat^hood, with aa aching heart. 
Now, he will exclaim;, I am maintained by the 
induftry of others; I am freed from all Iblici- 
tude about the fupply of tomornow. But here-' 
after I fliall be told. You Ihall not have the 
neceflaries of the day without the labour of t^& 
day ; *' He that will not work, neither fliall he 
eat*." His ftate in feveral refpedb rcfembles 
the proplvctic denunciation of Jefus Chrift to the 
apoftle Peter : " Verily, verily, I fay unto thee, 
When thou waft youngi^ thou girdedft thyfelfi 
and walkedft -whither thou wonldeft : but when 
thou (halt be old, thou (halt ftretch (brth thy 
hapds, ai^id another (hall gird thee, and cany 
th<;^e whither thou wouldcll not^.'* In reality 
however, the child and the adult are both (laves 
in dijEferent ways : when we put on the manly 

♦ IlThcfl: Chap, iii, ver. lo. f John, Chap. Xxi, vcr. i8, 
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gown, we only change otic ipecies of* dclpot for 
another. 

But, it will ht aiked, is not the complaint 
here recited, unreafonable and unjuft I Is any 
man entitled to claim through life, that he 
(hould be maintained by the induftry of others? 

Certainly not. The injuftice 1 fuflfer, is ndt 
in the aftual labour, but in the quantity of that 
labour. If no man were abfolutely compelled 
to perform a greater (hare of labour th^n> inui*» 
tiplied by the number of menabers in the com- 
munity, was neceflary for the fubfiftence of the 
community, he would have no right to complain 
on that account. But the labour then required, 
vould be diminilhed to a tenth, perhaps a twen- 
tieth part of the labour now impofed upon the 
hufbandman and artificer*. 

The evil of poverty principally confifts of 
the following particulars : leaving out of the 
enumeration the frequently experienced infuffi- 
ctency of labour to tnaintain the poor ; the ufual 
accident of men*s being thruft out of their cu(^ 
tomary train of iftduftry and refource for bread 
by the fluiSluations of fociety ; and the want of a 
faiiable provifion for ficknefs, infirmity add 
age. 

• Political Juftice, Book VI H, Chap. Vl, oaato edition. 
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We will confine oucfejves to points of more 

' ' ■ • ■ - . . • ^ . . * , ' 

univerfal application. 

* 

Firftythe abridgment oflife, and privation of 
the enjo^^ments of life. 

; As to the abridgment of life we are fcarcely 
competent judges, fince wealth, expended m 
fenfuality an4 indulgence, is fcarcely lefe inimi- 
cal to the protradlion of exigence. Every onp 
can fee however, that inordinate labour produces 
xm timely decrepitude. Every one can conceive 
.the^varieties of pain and difeafe, which accrue 
from the reftraint of our limbs, the intemperate 
exercife of the mufcles, and a continual expo^ 
fure to the inclemency of the fcafons. 
. That the poor are peculiarly fubjedled to a 
privatbn of the enjoyments of life, and obliged 
to content themfelves for the greater part of 
their exiftence with that negative happinefs 
which Gonfifts in the abfence of pain, is a point 
too evident to need illuftration. 

Secondly, the poor are condemned to a want 
of that leifure which is neceflary for the improver 
,ment of the mind. ' They are the predeftinated 
victims of ignorance and prejudice. They are 
jppmpelled for the moft part to rank with thpfe 
creatures, that exift only for a few years, and 

then are^ ^s if they had never, been. They 

- ' merely 
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merely vegets[te, ^The whole of the powcr^ they. 
poflefSi'. i^ enigaged in the purfuit of jui&rable > 
ex^edSeots to i»otra6l their exUlericeu^ What- 
ever be theprejudice^' the. wtaknefe ofithc fu- 
perftitiod. orrtheir age .and comltiy^ tb^y bavc 
fcarcely dviy chance to 6fcape from it; * It is me-' 
iaricholy Jto reSecS:, how'jfew momer>ts they caa 
have of complacence, of qxultation, o/ rhoneii 
pride^ or of joy. - Theirs is a neutTal ^xiflaence. 
They ^o forward with ' tbeir beads bo)y^ dowa 
tp\*he|6arth^ in a itotirii^ ilate of inanity 
and torpor. Yet, like the victims 6f . Circe^ 
tibey have the underftandfng lefl ever and anon 
to.Bffotd them a giimpfe of what j they might 
have been* . In this refj)^ they are ?{iore unfor- 
tunate than the beafts. 

i .Thi«dly> oyen tbpfe who efcape from, the ge- 
neral feolwcc of ; ignorance, are baunted with, 
the iUs of poverty, in another (hape. Leifure, 
w4ir ^ployed is the moft invaluable; benefit 
that can fall to the lot. of m^n. . Jf they have^ 
had Jeifurie to accumulatie the rpdin^ents of 
k|)0wledge,^ they* have, not the leifuj*? ^to ,coq-,- 

ftrui^ them. . Even if their immediate, avocation 
have fomethin^in it analogous to the cultiva-. 
tion of ifltelle(ft, ftilji they are not carried whi*- 
ther they would, but whither they would notj 
Wherever almoft we find the records of talents 
. • * M3 and 
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and genius^ 'we find i man impelled by accH 
dent, hucried by neceffityy and tbe^ nobleil con** 
eepfcions of his mind rendered abortive by tbo 
ilk of jfbrtune,: There is no plant that requires* 
to be fo affiduoufly tended^ and fo muchj 
ikwured by every incidental and fubordinate 
oifcurt^nce, as the effufions of fancy^ and the 
di&ovieries of feience. 

Wiiile fucb a^ear to me ihe .genuine ege^- 
of' poveirty^ never will I irifult the facred pre* 
ftoioe of its vi6limsj>by tetting them that poverty 
i^ HO evil t » 

Bfeiid^^ alfo we may be led to pisrceive th© 
miftake of thofe perfons who affirm^ ihat the 
wants which are of the firft necefEty, are incon* 
fiderable, and are eafily fupplied. » 

No ; that is not inconiiderable, ^hiQb feannot 
be purchafed but by th© facrifice of the beft part 
of my time, and the firft fruit of my labours* 

This is the ftate of (bciety at the period in 
which I am bom into the world. I cannot re- 
medy the evil, and therefore muft fubmit to it. 
r ought to work up my mind' to endure it wi*h 
courage; I fhould yield with a chearful and 
a(5tive temper to the inequality of my burthen ; 
but it is neither neceflary nor defirabk? that I 
fhould be infenfible to the true ftate (rf the 

cafe, 

Addifon 



Addiibn ludicroufly exclaims in his tragedy 
ofCato: 

What pity 'tis 
That we can die but once to ferve our country ! 

If the condition of human life correlponded in- 
deed wifh this patriotic m(h, tr riiM rntjght con- 
tent himfelf to pa(s through one of its repetitions 
un^df the preflurc of great difadvantagfc^.. t^t^ 

m 

ffheh we recoiled thalt W6 appiear bof ionce npoll 
this theatre, tb^t oar life is ihort and pr^carioos; 
that we' rift out of nothing, and that, When • w^e 
die^ #e ^^ piis a bo^nie from which no trareller 
returns * ;" we cannot but deeply regret, that 
our eKertioits aref to many ways fettered and 
drawn afide frotl^ their true diredion^, and that 
thcJ lift we would imfM^ve for happinefs or for 
fadnour, is almofl inevHably rendered in a great 
dagted abortive. 

The genuirie wealth of man is Jeifure, whenr 
it meets with a difpofition to improve ijt. All 
Other riches ^te of petty and incoiiliderabie va« 
lue. 

Is there not a: ftate Of fociety pracfticablti,' in 
which leifure (faal) be made the inheritance o( 
every one of it^ members ? 

* Shakefpear* , ^ 

M4 ESSAY 
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ESSAY II. 



OF AVARICE AND PROFUSION, 

' ' ' : 

W HIGH chara6ler deferves our preference, 
the; man of avaricious habits, or of profufe <:ines ? 

Which of the two conduces himfelf in the mari-r 
ner moft beneficial to fociety ? Which' of. the 
two is adluated by motives the^ ^ftioft cpn&qant 
to juftice and virtue ? ' 

Riches and poverty are in forae degreeneceA 
farily incidental to the focial eKiftdnce of.Mnatj; 
There is no alternative, brtt that mbn mail either 
have, their portion of labour affigned them by 
the fociety at large, and the produce colledled 
into a common flock ; or that each man mufl bq 
left to exert. the portion of. induflry, and culti^ 
vate the habits of economy,; to which his min4 
fhall prompt him. 

The firfl of tljefe modes of exiflence deferves 
our fixed difapprobation *. It is a flate of fla-r 
very and imbecility. It reduces the exertions of 
a human being to the level of a piece of mecha-r 
nifm, prompted by no perfonal motives, com^ 

* ]?olitical Juftice, Book VIII| Chap. II, oftavo edition, 

penf^ted 
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peafated and alleviated- b^f no genuine, pafflotia^ 
It puts an ^nd to that independeoi^^r Arid, in.divif 
duality, which are the genuine chard6leriilics of 
fln intelle^ual exiftence, ai>d without whi^h ;nor 
4hing eminently bonourablcj gei^eipu9 or de- 
Jigbtful can in any degree fubfift. ^ r- f' 
. Jn equality thprefore b^^ing to a certain extent 
ynavojdable, it is the province of juflic^ and vir^ 
tne to countera(5V the pra6lical. evils which ine* 
quality has a tendency to. producp. It i? certain 
4:hat n)en will differ fronn each other in tbejr de-^ 
grees of induftry and economy/ But it is not 
Jefs cprtain, that the* wants of one.man^are.fit^i*. 
Jar to the wapts of another^ ^nd that the fanfje 
things will conduce' to thp Jn^proyernjent :ar|(J 
liappinefs of each, except fo far a^ cither }$ wrrr 
irupted by the opprefliye; aiid - tyrannical coodi-* 
|ion of the focipty n\ . which hp is ; hox^t The 
pature of man requires,, that - each . man fhould 
bf trufted with a difcretionary power. Thq 
principles of virtue require, that the advantages 
pxifting in any community fhould be equally 
admiqiflered ; or that the inequalities whicl^ 
jnpvitably arife, fhould be reprefled, and kept 
down within as narrow limits as poffiblc. 

Does the condudl of the avaricious man, or 
of th^ m^p pf profufipn^ beft contribufe to thi^ 
fnd? • 

That 
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^ That we iiiaytoy the qucftion m the WGtt 
impartial maatter, we wilt fet out of the view 
the man who fubjedl^ himfclf t6 e<xpences which 
he id wnabte to dtfcha^ge. We will fuppofe it 
acbnittecf, that the conckidV of the mam, whofe 
j)roceedings tend to a continual accmwulation of 
debt, id eminently permeious. It does not con- 
ti^ibute t6 hi«owfl happinefs. It drives hitri 
to" the perpetual pi^a^Jice of fubterfiiges. ft 
obliges him to treat men, not according to theit 
wants or their merits, but according to theit 
importunity. It fixes on him an ever gnawing 
lanxiety that poiforis all his pleafures. He iii 
altogether a ftranger to that genuine lightnelk 
of heart, which charadlerifes the matt at eafe, 
and the man of virtue. Care has placed her 
brand confpicuoais on his brow. He is fubjeft 
to occalibnal paroxyfms of anguiih which nd 
luxuries or iplendour can compenlate. He ac-* 
cufes the (yftem of nature of poiibnous^ infediion; 
but the evil is in his own fyftem of conduct'. 

The pains he fuffers in himfelf are the obvious 
counterpart of the evils he infli6ls upon others. 
He might have forefeen the efFedls ofhisowrt 
condudf, and that forelight might have taught 
him to avoid it. But fbreliglit was in many 
inllances to them impradlicablc; They fufFer, 
not in confequence of their own extravagance. 

They 



They oaanot take to ^ themlelves the tm&rable^ 
a>nrolatton5 that^ if now they are d^mfied^ tfaey? 
have at lead li^ifh^d their money themfelves^ 
2Mi)d bad their period of proifiifion ami riot. 

There is no reafon to be found in the oode d^ 

impartial jufiice^ wby one inan ibould work, 

while another inan is idle. Mechanic^ and. 

daily labour is thedeadlieil foe to all that is great 

and admirable in the human nrund. But the 

fpendthrift is not merely content, that other mea 

ftould labour, while he is idle. They have re-*^ 

wnciled themfelvcs to that* They have found 

that, though unjuft in itfelf, they cannot change 

the fyftem of political focjety ; and they fubmit 

to their lot. They confde tbemfeives with re- 

oolledling the ftipulated coropenfation of their 

labours* But he is not fatisfied that they fliould- 

labour for his gratification : he. obliges them, to 

do this gratuitoufly ; he trifles with their expe<5l- 

ations ; he baffles their hopes ; he fubjedts them 

to. a long fucceflion of tormenting uncertainties. 

They labour indeed ; but they do not confume^ 

the commodities they produce, nor derive the 

finalleft advantage from their induflry. *^ We. 

have laboured ; and other men have entered 

into the fruits of our labours * ." 

Setting therefore out of the (^ueilion the man 

* John, Chap, viii, vcr. 56. 

who 
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who fiibjc(3s himfelf to ' expences which he W 
unable to difcharge, it may prove inftrudive to^ 
us to enquire into the prdpriefy of the maxim io"^ 

currently eftablifhed in KutAan fociety, that it is* 

• ... . , 

tfce duty of the rich man to live up to his fortune, 
Induftry has been thought a pleafing fpedla- ' 
cle. What more delightful than to fee our pro-' 
vinces covered with corn, and our ports crowded 
with veflels ? What more admirable than the 
jirodu6ls of human ingenuity ? magnificent 
buildings, plentiful markets, immenfe cities ? 
How innumerable the arts of the lefs favoured ' 
members of fociety to extort from the wealthy' 
(bme portion of their riches ? How many paths 
have been ftrucTc out for the acquifition of mo- 
ney ? How various are the channels of our trade f 
How coftly and curious the different clafles of 
cur manufadlures ? Is not this jnuch better, 
than that the great mafs of fociety fhould wear 
out a miferable exiftence in idlenefs and want ? • 
It is thus that fuperficial obfervers have rea- 
foned, and thefe have been termed the dements 
of political wifdom. It has been inferred^ that 
the moft commendable proceeding in a man of 
wealth, is to encourage the manufafture of his 
country, and to fpend as large a portion of his 
property as poffible in generating this beautiful 
fpedacle of a multitude of hum^n beings, in^ 
' ' 6 duftrioufly 
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duftrioufly employed, well fed, warmly clothed, 
cleanly and contented. 

Another view of the fubje(5l which has led to 
the fame conclufion is, that the wealth any man 
poflefles is fo much of pleafure and happineft, 
capable of being enjoyed, partly by himfelf, partly 
ty others ; that it is his duty to fcatter the feeds 
of pleafure and happinefs as widely as poffible ; 
and that it is more ufeful that he fhould ex- 
change his fuperfluity for their, labour, than that 
he fhould maintain them in idlenefs and depend- 
ence. 

Thefe views of the fubjedl are both of them 
erroneous. Money is the reprefentative and the 
means of exchange to . real commodities ; it is 
no real commodity itfelf. The wages of the 
labourer and theartifan have always been fmall; 
and, as long as the extreme inequality of condi- 
tions fubfifts, will always remain fo. If the rich 
man would fubftantially relieve the burthens of 
the poor, exclufive of the improvement he may 
communicate to their underftandings or their 
temper, it mufl be by taking upon himfelf a part 
of their labour, and not by fetting them talks. 
All other relief is partial and temporary. 

Three or four hundred years ago in England, 
there wasUttleof manufadlure, and little compa- 
ratively of manual labour. Yet the great pro- 

prietortf 
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prietors found then, as they find now, that they 
could not centre the employment of their wealth 
entirely in themfelves ; they could not devour 
to their own fhare all th^ corn and oxen and 
flieep they were. pleafed to call their property. 
There were hot then commodities, decorations 
oft^eir perfbos, their wives and their houfes, 
fuflftcient to <;onfume their fuperfluity. Thofe 
which exifted, were cumbrous and durable, a 
legacy handed down from one generation to 
another ; not as now, a perpetual drain for wealth 
and Ipur to induftry. They generoufly there- 
fore gave away what they could not expend, that 
it might not rot upon their hands. It was equi- 
table however in their idea, that they (hould re- 
ceive ibrae corapenfation for their benefits* 
What they required of their beneficiaries, was 
that they fhould wear their liveries, and by their 
perfonal attendance contribute to the iplendour 
of their lords. 

It happened then, as it muft always happen, 
that the lower orders of the community could 
not be entirely flarved out of the world. 

The commodities that fubftantially contribute 
to the fubfiftence of the human fpecies, form a 
very (hort catalogue. They demand from us 
but a flender portion of induftry. If thefe only 
wtre produced, and fufficiently produced, the 

I ipecies 
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^ecies of man would be cpntinued. If the Ia-» 
hour neceflarily required \o produce them were 
equitably divided among the poor, and ftill more 
if it were equitably divided among all, each 
man's (hare of labour would be light, and his 
portion of leifure would be ample. There was 
a time, when this leifure would have been of 
fmall comparative value. It is to be hoped that 
the time will come, when it will be applied to the 
• moft important purpofes. Thoft hours which 
arc not required for the produflion of the ne- 
ceflfaries of life, maybe devoted to the cultivation 
of the undei*ftanding, the enlarging our Aock 
of knowledge, the refining our tafte, bvA thu^ 
opening to us new and mom exquifite fources of 
enjoyment. It is not neceffary that all our hours 
g( leifure (bould be dedicated to inteHe6h.ijl 
purfuits ; it \b probable that the well-being of 
man would be bed promoted by the pnxku^a- 
pf fome fqperfluities and luxuries, though cer- 
tainly not of fuch as an ill-imagined aiKi exclu« 
five vanity now teaches us to admire ; but there 
is no reafon in the lyftcm of the univerie or the 
nature of man, why any individual (hould be dc-r 
ppived of the means of intelledlual cultivadon. 

It was perhaps nece0ary that a period of ma« 
nepdy and oppiieiSon fhould fubfift, before a 
period of cultivated equality could fubdft. Sa- 
vages 



,( 
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Vages perhaps would never have been excited to 
the diicovery of truth and the invention of art^ 
but by the narrow motives which fuch a period af- 
fords. But furely, after the favage ftate has ceafed^ 
and men have fet out in the glorious career of 
difcovery and invention, monopoly and opprcl^ 
fion cannot be neceflary to prevent them fronl 
returning to a ftate of barbarifmi Thus much 
is certain, that a ftate of cultivated equality^ is that 
ftate which, in fpedulation and theory, appears 
moft confonant to the' nature of man, and moft 
conducive to the extenlive difFuiion of felicity. 

It is reaibnable therefore to take this ftate as a 
fort of polar ftar, in our fpeculations upon the ten-, 
dency of human adlions* Without entering into 
the queftion whether fuch a ftate can be real i fed 
in its utmoft extent, we may venture to pro- 
nounce that mode of fociety beft, which moft 
nearly approaches this ftate. It is dcfirable that 
there ftiould be, in any rank of fociety, as little 
as may be of that luxury, the obje(ft of which is 
to contribute to the fpurious gratifications of' 
vanity ; that thofe who are leaft favoured with 
the gifts of fortune, ftiould be condemned to the 
Ihialfeft pradlicable portion of compulfofy la- 
bour ; and that no man ftiould be obliged to de- 
vote his life to the fervitude of a galley-flave^ 
land the ignorance of a beaft. 

Ho\v 
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ttdvir far does the cortdu^dl of* tlifc rich mart 
vfhcf lives up to h?s fortune Oh the one hkndy atid 

* 

6f the dvar icipus niari on the crthef, coiltrtbute 
to the plflicing of huAian b^iiigs iii the conditkAl \ 
ill Wbkih they oogM to be ^rf^efd ? ■ 

Every man who iriverits d tiew. luxury, add* 
(6 mtioh id the quantity of labbu!!' entailed on 
the Idwer oMers of Ibcictyi The fame may b^ 
afSrmed of eVery man Who ^ddts k new di(h to 
his table, or who tmpbfe^ a new tax df)ottthd In^ 
hiibitants of hfs country. It is a grofs and ridi- 
culous ert-or to fuppofe that the rich pay for any 
'thing. There is no" wdalth in tl^e wbiM except 
this, the labour of marf*. What ismirnamedl 
wealth, is merely a power vcfted in certain in- 
dividuiils by the inftittittons of focfety, t6 dompel 
Others to labour {ot thferf benefit. So mnch la- 
bour is requifite to^ produce the ncceflaries of^ 
life 5 fo much more to produce thofe fupcrfiuUies 
which at prcfcnt exift- in any cdunfry; Every 
liew luxury is ^ new weight thrown into the fcal^. 
The poor are fcaroely ever benefited by this. It 
adds a certain portioA to the mafs of their la- 
bour; but it adds nothing to their con veftiences*. 
Their wages are not changed. They are paid 
no more now for the work of ten hbuts, than 
' before for the work of eight. The^yfupport the 

\ ^ Political Jufticc, Boo| VIII, Chap. II, ©aavo edition. 

N burthen j 
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burthen ; but they come in for no fhare of the 
fruit. . Jf a rich man eniploy the poor in breakr 
iug upland and cultivating it^ ufeful prodirc^ 
tions, he may be their benefa(5lor. But, if h^ 
employ them in eredling pialaces, in finking 
canals, in laying out bis parks, and modelKng 
his pleafure-grounds, be will be found, when 
jrightly confidered, their enemy. He is adding 
to the weight of oppreffion, and the vaft accu- 
rnulation of labour, by which they are already 
funjL beneath the level of the brutes.. His mif- 
taken punificence ipreads its baleful efFedts on 
every fide; and he is entailing curfes on men he 
•neyjer •ft\y,:,and pofierity yet unborn. 

Such isi the real tendency of the condudl of 
that ip frequently applauded charafter^ the rich 
maii who lives up to bis fortune. His houfcs, 
his gardens, his equipages, his horfes, the luxury 
of his taible, and the nupober of his ferv^nts, are 
ib jptjany articles that m^y afliime the name of 
munifi^ericei but that in reality are but added 
.expedients for grinding, the poor, and filling up 
the^meafure of human calamity. Let us fee 
what is the tendency of the condudl of the ava- 
ricious man in this refpecjl. 
'^ He re'jpognifes, in his proceedings at leafl, if 
not as an article of his creed, that great principle 
of auflere and immutable julftice^ that the claims 
" ■■.-■-. . 'of 
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of the rich man are no nprore extenfive than thore 
pf th^.popr, to the furpptuoufnefs and pamper- 
inss .of human exiftence. He watches over . hit 
expenditure with unintermitted fcrupulofity ; 
apd^ithough- enabled to indulge himfelf in luxu- 
rie?^ .hiQ has the courage to praiSlife aip entire 
fclf-dcnial; 

It may be alleged indeed that, ifhedopot 
confuipaiis wealth, iipou himfelf, neither does 
,1}P impart it to another ; he carefully lofikf it uf^ 
and pertihaciouny withholds it . iroip. geperail 
4ife. . (But this point does not feem to have beeu 
.rightly qnderftood. The true devjelopipent an4 
.definition, of the, nature of wealth have not beep 
applied, to illuftratie .it. .Wealth confifts in this 
opjy, the comniodities raifed and foftered by hu- 
;raan labour. But he locks up neither corn, nor 
^ox^n, nor clothes, nor houfes. Thefe things 
are ufed and confumed by his contemporaries, 
as truly and to as great an extent, as if he were a 
beggar. He is the lineal fucceflbr of thofe reli- 
gious fanatics of former ages, who conveyed to 
their heirs all that they had, and took themfelves 
an oath of voluntary poverty. If he mean to a<5l 
,as the enemy of mankind, he is wretchedly de- 
ceived. Like the dotard in Efop's fables, when 
be examines his hoard, he will find that he has 
locked up nothing but pebbles and dut< 
' ', . JSfa His 
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His condatft is much lefi pernicioas to tnan- 
Idnd, and much more nearly conformable to 
the unalterable principles of juflice, than that 
of the man who difburfcs his income in what has 
been termed, a liberal and fpirited ftyle. It re* 
ifnains to compare their nK)tives, and to conlider 
which of them has familiarifed himfelf maft truly 
i»«^ith the prim^iples of morality. 

It is not to be fuppofed, when a man, like th^ 
Tperfon of fplendour and magnificence, i& found 
continually offending againft the rightf, and 
adding to the miferies, of mankind ; and when 
ft appears, in additbn to this, that all his ex- 
'fences are directed to the pampering his de- 
hauched appetites, or the indulging an dlert- 

tatious and arrogant temper ; -It is not, I fay, 

to be fuppofed in this cafe, that the man is aAu- 
ated by very virtuous and <5ommendablc mo- 
tives. 

It would be idle to hold up the mifer as a 
pattern of benevolence. But it will not perhaps, 
be found an tmtenable polition to fay, that his 
mind is in the habit of frequently recurring to 
the heft principles ' of morality. He flrips the 
world of its gaudy plumage, and vie^s it in its 
genuine colours. He eftimates fplendid equi- 
^ges knd coftly attire, exadlly, or nearly, at 
their truse value. He feels with acute ^enlibility 

the 
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the folly of wafting the wealth of a ^province 
upon a meal. He knows that a man may be as 
alert, as vigorous, and as happy, whofe food is 
the roots of the earth, and whofe drink the run- 
* ning ftream. He underftands aH this in the 
fame fenfe and with the fame perfpicuity, as the 
profoundeft philofophcr. 

It is true indeed that he exaggerates his pria* 
ciples, and applies them to points to which upon 
better examination they would not be found ap- 
plicable. His (yftem would not only drive out 
of the world that luxury, which unnerves and 
debaies the men that pradlife it, and is the prin- 
cipal iburce of all the oppreilion^ ignorance and 
guilt which infeil the face of the earth : it is alio 
inimical to thofc arts, by which life is improved, 
the uoderfianding cultivated, and the taile re- 
fined. It would dcftroy painting, and mufic, 
and the fplendour of public exhibitions* Li- 
terature itfelf would languifli under its frigi4 
empire. But our cenfure would be extenfive, 
indeed, if we condemned every enthufiaft of 
any fcieoce or princi[Jey who exag^rated its 
maxims* 

After every dedudion, it will flill be found 
that the mifer coniiders himfelf as a man, enf> 
titled to expend upon himielf only what the 
wants of man require. He fees^ and truly fees, 

Nj the 
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the folly of profufion. It is this perception of 
the genuine principles of morality, it is this con- 
fcioufnefs of unaflailable truth, that fupport him 
in the lyftem of condudl he has chofen. He 
perceives, when you endeavour to perfuade him 
to alter his i}flem, that your arguments are the 
arguments of fophiftry and mifreprefentation. 
Were it not for this, he would not be able conr 
llantly to refill the force of expoftulation and the 
"fhafts of ridicule. Were it not forthis^ he could 
not fubmit to the uniform pradice of felf-denial, 
and the general obloquy he encounters from a 
world of which he is comparatively the bene^ 
factor. 

Such appears to be the genuine refult of the 
comparifon between the votary of avarice and the 
man of profufion. It by no means follows frorti 
the preference we feel compelled to cede to the 
foriTicr, that he is not fairly chargeable with 
enormous miftakcs. Money, though in itfelf 
deftituteof any i^al value, is an engine enabling 
us to vcfi: the actual commodities of life in fuch 
pcrfons and objects, as our underfiandings may 
point out to us. This engine, which mi^ht be 
applied to moft admirable purpofes, the mifer 
conftantly rcfufes to employ. The ule of wealth 
is no doubt a fcience attended with uncommon 
difficulties, But it is not lefs evident that, by a 
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xnafter in the fciehce^ it might be applied, to 
chcar the miferable, ib relieve the opprefled, to 
aifift the manly adventurer, to atlvance ' fciencc, 
and to encourage art. ' A rich man, guided by 
the genuine principles of virtue, would be muni- 
ficent, though not with that fpurious munifil. 
cence that has fo often ufurped the name. It 
may however almoft be doubted whether thfe 
eondu(5l of the mifer, who wholly abfiain$ from 
the ufe of riches, be not more advantageous to 
cnankinil, than the condudt of* the man whpj 
with' honourable intentions, is continually ixiit- 
applying his wealth to what he jcalls ptiWic be^ 
nefits and charitable ufes. 

It deferves to be remarked that the prejudice 
^nd folly pf the world has frequently beftowed 
the epithet of mifer upon a man, merely for the 
parfimony and fimplicity of his ftyle of living, 
who has been found, whenever a real and un- 
qucftionable occafion occurred, to be aftuated 
by the beft charities and the n)oft liberal fpirit in 
his treatment of others. Such a man might 
anfwer his calumniators in the words of Louis 
the twelfth of France, I had rather my coun- 
trymen (hould laugh at my parfimony, than 
weep for my injuftice and oppreffion. 

This fpeculation upon the comparative merits 
Q.f avarice and profufion, may perhaps be found 

N4 ta 
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,tp be of greater importaiw?e than at firft figbt 
jpaight be ip^agined. It includes in it the jfir# 
principles of ifiorj^lity, japd of juftice betwe^eq 

r 

iqan and n>an* It Arikes at the root of a de- 
iception tijat hf^s long been continued,, and long 
proved a curfe to all the civilifed natit^s of the 
€3rth. It tends to ftmUiarife the mind to thofib 
ihi6t and fever^ principles qf judging^ wijtbou^ 
airhich ouf enei^y, as well as oiir ufefulnefs^ will 
iiie i^ a very itarrow coppaik It contains thi^ 
germs of a oode of pditical fciience, and may 
perhaps be fowA intimately conne<Sled with this 
fnUenfire diffufion of liberty and happinefs. 
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HE ufe of wealth is afcience attended wiih 
uncommon difficulties. 

yhis is a propofition that would prove ex- 
tremely revolting to thofe whom fortune has 

» 

placed under no yery urgent neceffity of ftudy- 
ing this fcieqce. The poor imaginp they can 
yery eafily tell in what manner a rich man ought 
to difpofe of his wealth. They fcarcely ever im- 
pute to him ignorance, (cruples or difficulties^ 
If he 49 not a<9: as they would have him, they 
afcribe it to the want of will to perform his duty^^ 
pot to the want pf J^powledge as to yvhat duty 
prefcribes. 

The firft pbfepyation that offers itfelf, }s, that 
be cannol^ive to all that afk, nor even to all 
that want, for his faculty in this refpc<5)t is limited. 
There muft therefore be a feledlion. 

The limitation of his faculties is however by 
po means the only difficulty that prefents itfelf 
to a rich man in the employment of his riches. 
JCnotty points, uncertainties, and a balance of 

goo4 
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good and evil as to almoft every cafe that can 
occur, prefent themfelves on every fide. 

This may be illuftrated from the trite queftion 
jrefpedling the relief of common beggars. Much 
has been written and reniarked upon this fub- 
je6l, but perhaps it is not yet exhaufted. 

The cafe in their favour is aq obvious one.' 
What they appear to fland in need of, is food 
and flielter, articles of the firft neceffity. I qan 
Scarcely look at them without imagining their 
wants to be urgent. It is paft difpute that their 
iituation is unfortunate, worthy of interference 
and pity. What they afk is of very trivial value. 
No man can be fo dend to the iirft feelings of 
the heart, ib hardened by long practice of the 
world and the frequent fight of calamity, as hot 
to know that the firft impulfe of the mind is to 
dircdlus to comply. If an angelic being were 
to dcfcend from fi fiiperior fphcre, ignorant of 
the modes of human life and the nature of hu- 
rtian chara6ler, jjnd were to fee ^ poor, half- 
riakcd,.{liivering crpature, entreating in the moft 
doleful accents the gift of the fmalTcft coin, while 
j^fltather creature, with all the exterior of cafe and 
comfort, paflJed by, and turned a deaf ear to the 
complaint, he would pronounce this man cor- 
rupt, cruel and unfeeling, the difgrace of a ra-> 
Jional nature. 

4 Y^t 
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Yet there are men that do honour to our na^ 
<urc, who regard it as a duty to condu(5l them- 
ielves in this manner. 

Riches is a relative term. Many men who 
are enabled to maintain an appearance of eaie 
and comfort, and have fomething to fpare, if they 
have daily occafion to traverfe the ftreets of this 
metropolis, would find their purfe exhaufted, 
and themfelves unable to fupport the drain, if 
they were to give, to every beggar they met, no 
more than the precife fum which cuftom has 
taught him to demand. The richeft nobleman 
would find a liberal relief of common beggary 
amount to fo ferious a fum, as would oblige him, 
if he were prudent and confcientioas, to con- 
fidcr maturely whether this were the moft ufeflii 
mode in which it could be expended. It was 
the multiplicity of common beggars, that firft 
taught men at eafe in their circumftanccs to he- 
(itate refpedling the propriety of indifcriminately 
relieving them. 

Another circumftance which was calculated 
to fugged doubts, is the impudence and imporr 
tunity which arc frequently pradiifed by thofe 
who purfue the trade of a common beggar. It 
is fufficicntly evident refpec^ing many that iur 
(cfl: the flreets of London^ that they depend upon 

this 
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this as their principal rcfource. Their cry is loud; 
their demand is inceflantly repeated ; they ob- 
ilinately attach themfelves to your fteps ; and it 
is only by a manner as refolute as theirs that you 
can (hake them off. There is fomething in the 
human mind that lends its aid to their project. 
We are at leaft not fure but that we fhall do 
right in relieving them. A fufpicion of duty 
join^ itfelf with the dcfire to rid ourfelves of a 
Iroubleibme intrufion, and we yield to their de- 
mand. This is not however an a6lion that we 
review with much complacency ; and it inevi- 
tably communicates a fentimeptoffcepticifm to 
the whole fyftem. 

A third circumftance which produces a fimilar 
iefFe<5^, is the impoftures which we frequently dif- 
cover in this fpecies of fuitors. The whole avo- 
cation feems reduced to an art. They cannot be 
always in that paroxyfm of forrow, the expreffion 
of which fo many of them endeavour to throw 
into their voice. If we obferve them from 
a diftance, we frequently perceive that they are 
talking tranquilly and at their eafe, and we dif- 
cover that a part of jhcir mifery is made for other 
perfons to fee, not for themfelves to feel. They 
are careful to expofe the parts of their bodies 
that are difeafed ; they afFcdl an appearance of 

being 
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being more wretched than they are ; not feldom 
they aflume the gaife of infirmities to which 
they are really firangers. 
'■ Beggars are of two clafles. Thofe who prac- 
tife the vocation for a time only, driven by the 
prcfliire of fome overwhelming calamity ; and 
thofe who regard it as the regular fource of their 
"^fobfiftencc. 

The firft of thcfe are principally entitled to oifr 
kindneis. Yet there may be danger of fome ill 
confequetices to arife from an indifcriminate re- 
lief to be extended to thefe. It is good that men 
fhouldbe taught to depend upon their own ex- 
ertions. That cowardice, which induces us wil- 
lingly to fuppofe that the mifchief we experience 
is beyond t][ieir reach, is a pernicious vice. 1 1 in- 
duces us to look to a precarious, inftead of a cer- 
tain remedy. It robs us of half our energy, and 
' all our independence. It fteals from us thofe 
' eminent fources of happiheft, (elf-complacence 
and the exultation of confcious redlitude. 

But the principal danger attending the relief 
of the firft clafs of beggars, is that it (hould in- 
duce them to enlift themfelves in the fecoud. 
The relief they venture to folicit from any indi- 
' vidual, is by no means adequate to their fupply. 
Their iftory therefore muft be often repeated^ be- 

3 fore 
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plate. He poufis forth his bleffings and prAyerrf 
ibr you In fo copious i ftrtem/ that the pdweri 
of (peech feem to laboirr beneath the vaftnefi of 
bis gratitude. The bafenefs imputed io the 
^aniel, is put to fhame by the vilenefe of this 
man. He is the moft aljeft thing npotx th6 
face of the earth. 

The true eleipent of mart is to uttef \irhat he 

thinks. He is indeed a man^ who willingly c±- 

'pofes his whole foul to my obfervation. He h 

"not fubjedl to the continual neceffity of v/eigh- 

•ing his words ; for he has an unvarnifhed ftory 

to tell, and the ftory itfelf fupplies him with 

eloquence. He exprefles his genuine feelings. 

If he is depreflcd, he defcribes his misfortune in 

the way that he fees it. If he is rejoiced, he 

'does not attempt to conceal his joy. I^ doea 

not endeavour to appear any thing but what he 

is. 

He walks cre6l, an equal among his equals. 

He alks of you nothing but what you ought to 

' grant him, and he alks it with a firm tone, and 

an unembarrafled countenance. He is no man*s 

Have. He is full of kindnefs to all, but he 

cannot ftoop to pra<5life fupplenels and flattery 

' to any. He derives his refources from himfelf^ 

'and therefore cannot be a dependent. 

Such 
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Such a man cannot fail to be of fome ufe in 
the world. He fhovvs an example inexpreffibly 
ufeful. He is a6live^ and therefore at once 
derives benefits, and confers them. Every day 
that he lives counts for fomething ; and for 
every day that he lives mankind, thro^igh fome 
of their ramifications, are the belter. 

There is no man, with an underftanding and 
a heart, that >yould not make confiderable ex- 
ertions and confiderable facrifices to preferve a 
being like this. 

It is contrary to the true intereft and policy 
of the human fpecies to deftroy a man, becaufe 
he is ufelefs, or even perhaps becaufe he is 
noxious. But there are men whom, if we 
would not deftroy, we ought to rejoice to hear 
.that fome cafualty had dcftroyed. For man to 
be dcftroyed by the hands of man, is a proceed- 
ing fraught with alarming confequences. But 
men who are worfc than an incumbrance upon 
the face of the earth, it would be well, to fpeak 
in the jargon of the vulgar, if God would be 
pleafed to take to himfelf Such men it is to be 
feared, if they fhould be found incorrigible in 
their habits, are common beggars. They are 
the opprobrium of human nature, and the earth 
would feci itfelf lightened by their removal. 
We may fympathife with thciji as creatures fuf- 

O ceptiblc 
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ecptible of pleasure and pain^ but we cannot rea- 
fonably delire a protradlion of their exiflence *. 
To contribute by our alms to retain a man a 
day longer in fuch a profeflion, inftead of re- 
moving him out of it, is not an a6l that we cam 
regfird with much complacence. To incite by 

* What 13 here fafd, requires perhaps to be guarded 
againft mifconftrudion. For this purpofe let two things be 
fecolleded. 

Firft, beggars in themfelvcs confidercdi do not deferve to 
be made the fubjefts of pain, or to be abridged of pleafure ; 
for no ma;i dcfcrves this. If in any inftance there be a con- ^ 
gruity between a given charafter, and an aflignable degree of 
£ufknngy negative or affirmative, this congruity is founded in 
a rec9Qe6lion of what is due to others, not of what is due to 
him. Add to thi9, that no clafs of men ought to be regarded 
as incorrigible. We are fpeaking here of' a certain defcrip^ 
tion as applicable to common beggars ; but it cannot per- 
haps be affirmed of any man, though now a common beggar, 
that he may not be made a valuable . member of the commu- 
nity. 

Sfecoiidly, it is here affirmed of common beggars, that, 

wl>ile they remain fuch, they are ufelefs, and injurious to fo- 
tiety. It is of common beggars only that we are here called 
tipon to fpeak. But of how many other orders of men 
might the fame thing be affirmed ? How few comparatively 
ai« thofe, that might not be ftruck out of the roll of exiftence, 
and never be miffed ? How few, of whom it might not juflly 
be decided, that they are nugatory and neutral, if not hoftile, 
to the caufe of mankind ? Let not then the common beggar 
be held up as the exclufive objeft of our difapprobation ! 
folkxcal Juftice, Vol. I. p. 273, odavo edition. 

our 
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V bur alms a man to embrace this profeffiori, who 
^s not yet fallen into that ftate of degradation, 
is an adl that a man of virtue would Iddk back 
upon with the (evereft regret. 

Such are' the objedlidns arid difficulties that 
occur as io the relief of beggars, "thty are 
fcertairily of very feribus importance: Yfet they 
are fcarcely of fuch weight, as to induce a nian of 
feeling and huijlariity unifdrmly to withhold his 
interference. 

We inuft riot be too fevere iii our judgment 
bf nien; when it is certain, or even probable^ 
that they are under the preffiire of uilcbmmort 
diftrels. We ought to be jiiftj but a feverity of 
this fort is at v^?lv with juftice. A virtiidus inan 
Will feci hirtifelf ftrongly prompted to do art 
a(5lion, fcveri when there is only a probability 
that it may alleviate great mifery, or produce 
exquifite enjoyment; Nothing is more fufpi- 
cious than a fyftem of conduft^ which; forming 
kfelf inflexibly on general nilesi refufes td take 
the imprefflori^ and yield to the didlates, of cir- 
Cumftances as they maJT arile. 

It is faid that men that are idlti may, if they 
pleafei procure themlfelves employment: Thii 
is eafily faid by men at eafe; But dd we not 
bfteri fee, by fome viciffitude in the manufacr- 
turedr of a country for example, multitudes of 

O 2 meii 
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men at cfnce thriift out of emptoyment ? Can 
all thefe procure themfelves employment of 
another fort ? 

" They can procure themfelves employment,'* 
we are told. Be it fo ! But when ? Does not 
the fubftitution of one manufadure or induftry 
/ for another require time ? Does it not require 
time for an individual, thruft out of one avoca- 
tion, to gain admittance to another ? B«t in the 
mean while he is in need of clothing and flielter ; 
in the'mean while he is without bread to eat. 
This rs the particular aggravation of human ca- 
lamities : not that we muft maintain ourfclves 
by our own induftry ; but that we cannot gain 
time for deliberation, for expedients, for pru- 
dence, and ifor preparation. 

Let us not treat the adverfities of men with a 
! fpirit of levity. It is a feribus hardfhip, after 
having devoted myfelf to one profeffion, and ac- 
compHfted myfelf with one fpecies of ikill, ta 
be driven forth in purfuit of another. This is a 
fituation that requires kindnefs and foothing. 
Who art thou, that afllimeft to deck thy brows 
in frowns, and to drive away the forrows of thy 
brother by in^erious tones and 'ftern rebuke ? 

The very prejudices and weakncfles of man- 
kind have a claim upon biir indulgence. The 
whole end of virtue^ all that is to be defired for 

"^ . man* 
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iiian, is the procuring of pleafure and the avert- 
ing of pain. Thofe evils, which in a different 
temper of mind would appear to be no evils, But 
which through the medium of prejudice wake 
up agony in my bofom, arc under my preient 
circumftanccs real and important evils, and 
ought to be treated as fuch. It would therefore 
be a real evil to many, to be obliged to change 
the fun<ftions of a clerk in a public office, for 
thofe of a fcavenger whofweeps the ftrcets, 
though perhaps in themfelves conlidered, the one 
may be no more eligible than the other. 

No fpedlacle is mOre worthy of regret, thari 
that of virtuous intention afluming to itfelf all 
the hardnefs, the morofe and unkinddemeanour, 
that can belong to the moft odious vice* There 
are men, pofleffing fiijch intentions, who too 
often ihovv themfelves void of confideration for 
the feelings of others, and can be content to in- 
fli6l on them the mod agonifing fenfations with 
an unaltered temper. Wherever they come, 
they diffufe frowns and fevcrity. They aflTume 
to be the cenfors of mankind. And,' which is 
worft, it generally happens that men, who view 
the errors of their neighbours with this impla- 
cable temper, difpenfe a meafure of fufficient 
indulgence to their own. 
• It is a miftake however to fuppofe that the 

O 3 aufterely 
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jiufterely virtucms, are coiniTionly perlbqs en- 
dowed with a fmall portion of feeling. It will 
perhaps be found, that they ^re frequently en- 
dowed with feelings the moft unealy and irre7 
preffible. The mafter, to whom probably I 
ought to be leaft willing to be a flave, i^ rathei: 
the paflionate, than the impenetrable man. Thq 
perfon§ here fpoken of, are ufually little fubjedl 
to apathy and infenfibility. While they inflidl 
evil upon others, or refufe their fuccour and in-, 
terference, they are by no means coQfcious of 
inward cqmplacence. They are in reality an- 
xious to do juflice; their minds are full of fecret 
tumult and coptradidion ; and it is to this caufe 
we are to afcribe it, if the afperity, ferment- 
ing in their own bofoms, overflow upon othprs, 
■ "-, ■ . • • , , 

When therefore we recoIle<5l their errors, we 
fliall recolle<5 them, if we arp impartial, with 
fentijuchts of the ipoff poignant regret and fym^ 
pathy. 

The rule that ought to govern us in our treats 
jnent of mankind in general, feems to be belt 
underftood in the cale of kindred and relations. 
Here men are commonly fufficiently aware th^t, 
though it is pofRble to difpenfe affiftance with 
too laviftj a hand, yet alEftance may often he 
given, in proportion to . my capacity to affift, 
with much advantage and little cbancQ of in- 

6 jury. 



jury. The true riaode of betiefitirig others; «7ibt 
through tjbe medium of anguifh and torture, ; | 
cannot be fare that I diftinguifh rightly teftf i^6il 
virtue and 6q{^&.'. I cannot be fore th^ faiy 
efforts to remove dcfetfts will be ol-oWned Witk 
fuGcefs : I am neverthdeft cotitent6d to endea- 
vour their removal by expedients of ^Wt&Cton 
and kindnefs, but not by the intervention of 
rigour and aufterity. It becomes me to feek, 
•to the extent of my power, to add to men's vir- 
tue, as well as happinefs ; I may allow myfelf, to 
a certain degree, in expoftulation and forrow ; 
but I ought perhaps never, of my own mere 
good-pleafure, to incarcerate them in the houfe 
of corrediion that they may learn wildom. 

One further confideration that is of great im^ 
portance on this fubjcdl, is, that the cafe of the 
man who demands my charity in the ftreets, is 
•often of the moft prefling nature, and is there- 
fore no proper field for experiments. I have 
ibmetimes been told, that the exiftence of beg- 
gars is a reproach to the government, and that 
the evil muft be fuffered to gain its proper height 
to force a remedy. But I cannot confent to 
lending even my paflive afliftance, to the 
ftarving men to death, that the laws may be re- 
formed. The police of moil countries realbnably ' 
fufpends i^t penalties ordinarily commanded, 
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when the cafe is that.of a ftarving man ftealihg 
a morfcl of bread that he may eat. In the fame 
manner, there are Ibme fufFerings^ fo great and 
fo urgent, that a found moraHty will teach us to 
difpenfe. with our general maxims, and, for no 
poflible calculation of diflant evils, to turn a 
deaf ear to the cries of humanity. 
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NE of the moft confiderable difficulties 
that prefent themfelves in the execution of a 
plan of domeftio education, relates to the de- 
grees of intercoiirfe which is to be allowed to 
take place between children and fervants. 

The parent andthe preceptor may be in the 
utmoft degree prudent in their conducSl, and 
fldrcate in their .treatment and communications. 
But fervants will inevitably couriteradl the falii* 
tary refalts. The judicious friends of our infancy 
may condudl themfelves towards us with an 
even hand and a prudent rule ; but fervants will 
fometimes be defpotic and unreafonable, arid 
perhaps dfteher prompt to injurious indulgencies, 
iuftifing into the youthful bofom the paffions of 
empire and command. They will initiate us iiK 
low maxims, and coarie and vulgar modes of 
thinking. They will inftrudl us in the pra6Uce 
of cunning, and the arts of deceit. They will 
teach us to exhibit a ftudied countenance to 
tliofe who prcfide over us, and to triumph in the 
• fuccefii 
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attend upon the intercourfe of children and fer- 
vants, are' undoubtedly real. It is ibmewhat 
furpriling that the perception of them fhould 
not have led men to reafon more deeply and 
generally upon the condition of fervants. 

A rich man has in his hdufe various apart- 
ments. The lower tier of apartments is inha- 
bited by a fpecies of beings in whom we appre- 
hend the mdft fordid defects. If they arc not 
in an emphatical degree criminal, at leaft their 
ignorance makes them dangerous, and their fub- 
jedlion renders them narrow. The only fafety 
to perfonsof a generous Itation, is to avoid their 
fociety. Adults arc ufually wife enough to be 
dware of this, but the thoughtlelTnefs of child- 
hood renders our offspring perpetually in danger 

« 

of falling a prey. 

If we were' told of a man who appropriated a 
confiderable portion of his houfe to the habit- 
ation of rats, and pole-cats^ arid ferpents, and 

wolves, we certainly fbouUf not applaud either 
his tafle or his judgment.* 

To a man who had ftudicd philofophy in the 
fchool of fcience and retirement, who had drawn 
his leflbns from the ftorehoufe of reafon, and 
was unacquainted with the practices of mankind, 
the houfe' of a rich man would undoubtedly 

afford an impreflive fpedlacle. 

This 
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This houfe is inhabited by two clafles of beings, 
or, more accurately fpeaking, by two fets of men 
drawn from two diflant ftages of barbarifm and 
refinement. The rich man himfelf, we will fup- 
pofe,with the members of his family, are per- 
fons accompliftied with elegance, tafte and a 
Variety of ufeful and agreeable information. The 
fervants below flairs, can fome of them perhaps- 
read withput fpelling, and fome even write a 
legible -hand. 

But knowledge^ to their eyes, ber ample page. 

Rich with the fpoilsof time, did ne'er unrol. gray. 

' Their ignorance is thick and grofs. Their mif- 
takes are of the mod palpable fort. So far as 
relates to any fpecies of intelledlual improve- 
ment, they might as well have been born in Ota- 
heite. But this difturbs not the tranquillity of 
tjieir mafters. They pafs them with as. little 
confcioufnefs of true equality, and as little fenfe 
of unreftrained Sympathy, as they pafs the man- 
darins upon their chimney-pieces. 

The fortune of the rich man is expended be- 
tween two different clafles of beings, the in- 
mates of the fame manfion. The firft x:lafs con- 
fifts of the members of the family, the fecond of 
the fervants. The individuals of the firft clafs 
have each a purfe well fumiflied. There is- 
fcarcely a luxury in which they are not at li- 
berty 
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bcrty t6 indulge. There is fcarcely a caprice 
which erodes their fericy, that they cannot 
gratify: .They are attired with every thing 
that fafliion or tafte can prefcribcy and all inl 
3t8 fineft texture and its newell glofs. They 
^e incenfed with the moft coftly perfumes. 
They are enabled to call into play every expe- 
dient that can contribute to health, the frefh- 
Aefs of their complexion, and th6 fleeknefs of 
their Ikin. They are matters of their tinier can 
pals from one voluntary labour to another, and 
irefbrt, a$ their fancy prompts, to every fplendid 
and cofily amufement. 

The wealth of the fervant amourtts perhaps td 
ten or ^fifteen pounds a year ; and it is not un- 
frequent to hear perfons of ten or fifteen thou- 
land a year exclaim upon the enormioufnefs of 
wages. With this he is to purcbafe tnany ar- 
ticles of his apparel, coarfe in their texture, or 
already tarnifhed, the ape of finery and wealth. 
His utmoft economy is neceflary, to provide him- 
felf with thefe. Hfe can fcarcely obtain for 
himfelf an occafional amufement, or, if he were 
finitten with th6 delire of knowledge, the means 
ofinftru6lion* If he be put upon board-wages; 
h|l firft enquiry is at how humble, a price he can 
procure a fordid meal. The purchale of hi^ 
meals for a whole week, would not furnifh out 

tbi* 
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the moft infignificant di(h for his mafler's 
table. 

Thismonftrous aflbciation and union of wealth 
and poverty together, is one of the moft aftonifliing 
exhibitions that the human imagination can 
figure to itfelf. It is voluntary however, at leaft 
on the part of the mafter. If it were compulfo- 
rily impofed upon him, there is no chearfulnefs 
and gaiety of mind, that could ftand up againft 
the melancholy fcene. It would be a revival of 
the barbarity of Mezentius, the linking a living 
body and a dead one together. It would cure 
the moft obdurate heart of its partiality for the 
diftin^ion of ranks in fociety. But, as it is, and 
as the human mind is conftituted, there is no- 
thing, however monftrous, however intolerable 
to fober and impartial reafon, to which cuftom 
does not render us callous. 

There is one other circumftance, the obje6l 
of the fenfes, chara6leriftic of this diftinc- 
tion of clafles in the fame houfe, which, though 
inferior to the preceding, defer ves to be men- 
tioned. I amufe myfelf, fuppofe, with viewing 
the manfion of a man of rank. I admire the 
fplendour of the apartments, and the coftlinels 
of their decorations. I pafs from room to room, 
and find them all fpacious, lofty and magnificent. 

From 
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From their appearance my mind catches a ferl^ 
(ation of tranquil grandeur. They are fo care- 
fully polifhed, fo airy, fo perfe<5tly h'ght, that I 
feel as if it were impoflible to be melancholy in 
them. I am even fatigued with their variety. 

I will imagine that, after having furveyed the 
reft of the houfe, the fancy llrikes mc of viewing 
the fervants' offices. I dcfcend by a narrow ftair- 
cafe. I creep cautioufly alopg dark paflages. I 
pais from room to room, but every where is 
gloom. The light of day never fully enters the 
apartments. The breath of heaven cannot freely 
play among them. There is fomething in the 
very air that feels mufty and ftagnant to my 
fenfe. The furniture is frugal, unexceptionable 
perhaps in itfelf, but flrangely contrafted with 
the fplendour of the reft of the houfc. If I enter 
the apartment which each fervant confiders as 
Jiis own, or, it may be, is compelled to fhare 
with another, I perceive a general air of flovcn- 
linefs and negligence, that amply reprefents to 
me the depreflion and humiliated ftatc of mind 
of its tenant. 

I efcape from this place, as I would efcape 
from the fpe6lacle of a jail. I cannot return 
again to the fplcndid apartments I have left. 
Their furniture has loft its beauty, and the pic- 
tures 



^^ 
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tutes ihdr charms. I ^luiifge in the d*pth of 

gtx>ves and the bolbm of nature^ and weep- over 

the madnefs of artificial fociety; 

I Yet> notwithftanding thefe things, the Hch 

■'^ pretend to wonder at the depravity and vices of 
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their fervants. They are aflonifhed that they 
fhoiild enleir into a confederacy of robbers, arid 
ftrip the houfes of their mailers^ even at the rifk ' 
of the gallowSfc 
. Servants have only the choice of an alter- ? 
native* They muft either cherifh a burning 
envy in their bofoms^ an inextinguifhable abhor- 
rence againfl the injuflice of ibciety ; or, guided 
by the hopeleflnefs of their condition, they muft 
blunt every finer feeling of the mind, and fit 
down in their obfcure retreat, having for the con-* 
flant habits of their refieflions, flavery and con* 
tenttnent* . They pan fcarcely expecQ: to emerge 
from their depreflion. They mufl look to Ipend'. 
the befl years of their exiftence in a miferabfe - 
dependence. ' It is incompatible with their igno* ? 
If; ranee, that they fhould be able to lopk down 
upon thefe misfortunes with philpfophical tran* 
quillity* 

We have been confidering the condition of 
fervants in the houfes of the great. But it is not . 
materially difFeffent in the middle clafles of fb-;: 
ciety. The evil is incurable* It is a radical ^ 
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dfie^ itk th^ fTofeM fyftenx of humsf) Kiterr 
courfc. Xhcrffi p^rfpns are to be oommencicd, 
vrho endeavour to dirninifti thfJ evH ; but tbey 
will excite i» art enJightened; obfervc^ a finile of 
pity, for tbtjit fimplicity, when they pretend. that, 
they can tot illy extra<ft the fting. 

Treat a fervant as you will, he will be a fer- 
vent: dilK His time is sot bis own* H^.con*^ 
dition is infinitely more pitiable, than that of the: 
da3r-lab0urer who reaftms upon bis functions, 
and afecrtaina the utility of his efforts. He 
ha^ nothing to do, but to obey; you/h^e 
nothitjg to do, biit to command* At. every mo- - 
n^nt he i$.tp be called- this way, to be fent that^ . 
to run, to i^idc, to be the vehicle and conduit- 
pipe toaffidrs,^ of which he has ndther partici- 
pation nor knowledge. His great ftanding rut&i^ 
is to confoi>rn hjnifelf 1o the will of his mafter. 
His finifhiog perfeiftion is to change himfelf 
iftto a nwrc machine. He has no plan of life, 
additig tJie improvement of today to the progreft 
cif the diay before. He is deftifute of the beft 
chara6leriftiqs of a rational being. 

It v& abfurd in us for the moft part to reaforv: 
wkb them, and endeavour to explain to them the- 
founds of our commands, nnlefs indeed we can 
snake thera our companions, the partakers of 
oiw.Counfel85 ttie coadvifersof our undertakings. 
^ - To^ 
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To attenlpt it in any otherway, is the mockery 
of equality. We may make them furly and mu- 
tinous, but we cannot make them free. All 
that we can perform with fuccefs, is to exercife a 
mild empire over them, to make our commands 
few, fimple and unoppreffive, and to excite them, 
ifpoflible, to adopt for their leifure hours puf* 
fuits and a bufinefs which fliall be properly their 
own. ' 

It has fometimc^s been alleged, that letYants 
cihnot be confidered as flaves, becaufe the en- 
gagement into which they enter is a voluntary" 
compaft. Suppofe I could conipel a man, by 
the prcflure of a complication of circumftanceSj 
to fell himfelf for a flave, and authorife hitii to 
Ipeild the pnrchafe- money in decorating his own 
perlbn, would henot neverthdefs be allavte ? It 
is'the condition under which he exifls, not thef 
way in which he came into it, that coriftitutes^ 
the difference between a freemail and a flave. 
It muft be acknowledged that the flavery of an 
Englifh fervant has its mitigations, and is, in 
feveral intelligible and diftindl particulars, pre- 
ferable to that of a Weft- Indian Negro. 
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ESSAY V. 



OP TRADES AND PROFESSION'S. 



I 



.N the world of which man is an inhabitant^, 
there are fome who, by the eftablifhecl diflnbu- 
tion of property, arc provided with the mean^.of 
fubfiftence, from the period of their birth, with;-, 
out the intervention of any induilry of theirs ; 
and others who have no profpedl o( obtaining 
even the neccflarics of life, but through, the me-; 
dium of their own exertions. 
, The numbers in this latter clafs are.fo great,, 
and io the former fo infignificant, that the latter,. 
whether the queftion to be coafidcred relate to. 
freedom, virtue, or happin^fs, may well pafs for. 
all, antj the former be regarded as nothing. . * 

Thex:lafst)f the unprovided^ comprehenfive as 
it is, is Ibmewhat fwelled, by the addition of 
thpfc perfons who, though prQ\4ded for by the 
condition of tbeir birth as to the neceflaries of life, 
are yet diflatisfied, covet fomething more, and 
refort to fome fpecies of induftry or occupation 
that they may fill up the imaginary deficiency. 

From this furvey of the human fpecies it a|> 

pears that there cannot be a queftion of greater 

I iiiljx)rtance> 
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importance, than. that which every anxious parent 
alks concerning his child, which the cJbild, if 

• • • 

endowed with forefight and an a6live mind, alks 
perhaps with Hill greater anxiety and a ftill nicer 
perception, what is the calling or profeffion to 
which his future life (hall be deftined ? 

This is probably the queftiort of all others, 
that irrefiftibly difpels the illufron that caufes 
human life to appear in fuch gaudy colours, and 
compels the miferablc fabric of civil fociety to 
exhibit itfelf in all its deformity. 

To what calling or profeffion fhdil the future 
life of my child be devoted ? — Alas ! I furvey 
them all ; I caufe each fucceffively to pltfe iii 
review before me : but my mind t^an reft Upon 
none : there is not one that a virtuous rtiirid can 
regard with complacency, or felcdt with any ge- 
nuine eagemcfs of choice ! Whatfortof a fcene 
then is that in the midft of which we live ; where 
all is blank, repulfivc, odious ; where every bu- 
linefs and employment is found contagious and 
fatal to all the beft charadtcriftics of man, and 
proves the fruitful parent of a thoufand hateful 
vices ? • 

Trade in fome form or other is the deftinatJon 
of the majority of thofe, ta whom induftry is 
either in part or in whole made the fource of pe- 

P 3 cuniary 
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c^niary income. IjcX v|s »palyfe the principles 

vof trade. 

The earth i& the fufficient means, either by 

ill'' » 

the fmit it produces, or the animals it breeds, of 
the fubfiftence of man. A fipall quantity of hu- 
man labour, when mixed and incorporated with 
the bounties of nature, is found perfe6lly ade^ 
qiwte to the purpofes of fubfiftence. This final! 
quantity it is, in the ftridlnpfs of moral obli- 
gation, every, man's duty to contribute ; unleis 
perhaps, in rare inftances, it can be fhown that 
the labour of fome, dircdled to a higher fpecies 
of ufefulnpfsr,' would, be injurioufly interrupted 
by the intervention of this ti'ivial portion ofrae«» 
fihanical andiubordinatc labour. 

This is the fimplc and pndebauched view of 
man in, what wc may callj his flate of innocence. 
In the, Qxpcriment of human .focicty it is found 
that the diyifion of labour tends conliderably to 
diminifh the burthen to which it would otherwifc 
amount, and to forward the improvement of hu- 
man fkill and ingenuity. This variation does 
not n^eflarily produce any defalcation from the 
purity of hum^n motives and actions. Were 
the members of any community fufficiently up- 
right ar^d difintcrefted, I might fupply my neigh- 
bqv»r with the corn be wanted, and he fupply me 

with 
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with the bl6th of isrhich I was ink^it^^ without 
having recourfc to the groveling and ungenerous 
methods of barter and fale. We fuight fupply 
each other for this reaibn otily, becaofe one patty 
had a fuperfluity and the other a want, without 
in the fmalleft degree advcstmg to a recipiocal 
bounty to be by this TBCthod engendered ; and 
we might depend upon the correfponding up- 
right and difinterefted affedions of the otber 
'members of the eommunity, for the beiiig tn like 
•manner fupplied with the commodities of which 
we were in want *. 

Ijiberal and generous habits of thinking ami 
a6ling, are the growth only of a fcigh degree of 
civrlilation and refinement. It was to be ex- 
pedled therefore that, in the eoarie and narrow 
ftate of human fociety, in which the divifidn df 
labour was firft introduced, the illiberal ideas of 
barter and fiile would fpeedily follow. 

The perfons who firft had recqnrfe to thefe 
ideas, undoubtedly were not aware what a com- 
•plication of vices and milery they were preparing 
for mankind. Barter and iale being once intro- 
duced, the invention of a circulating medium 
fn the precious metals gave folidity to the evil, 
and afforded a field upon which for the rapacity 

* Political Jullicc, Book VIU, Chap, VIII, ©aavo cdi- 
tion. 

F4 and 
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miift be patd for his time^ for the rent of bis 
houfe, and for the fubfiftence of bimfelf and his 
faiinily. This difference of price muft be left to 
his deliberation to adjuft, and there is thus vefted 
in him a large difcretionary power. Will be al- 
ways ufe this diicretion with perfecSl integrity ? 

Let us iuppofe that the price fixed by the 
trader is always an equitable one, for of that the 
generality of his cuftomers are incompetent to 
judge. There is one thing that ftands out grofsly 
to the eye, and refpe<Sling which there can be no 
difpute : I mean, the fervilc and contemptible 
arts which we fo frequently fee played off by the 
tradefman. He is fo much in the habit of exhi- 
biting a bended body, that he fcarcely knows 
how to ftand upright. Every word he utters is 
graced with a iimper or a fmile. He exhibits all 
the arts of the tnale coquette ; not that he wilhes 
his fair vifitor to fall in love with his perfon, but 
that he may induce her to take off his goods. 
An American iavage, who (hould witncfe the 
fpe6tacle of a genteel and well frequented (hop, 
would conceive its mafter to be the kindeft crea- 
ture in the world, overflowing with afFe6lion to 
all, and eager to contribute to every one's accom- 
modation and happinefs. Alas, it is no fuch 
thing! There is not a being on the face of the 
earth, with a heart more thoroughly purged 

6 from 
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from every remnant o{ the weabieTs of benevcK 
lence and iympathy. The fole principle of all 
this fair outlide, is the confideration how to 
make the mod of every one that enters bis 
(hop. 

Yet this being, this fupple, fawning, crin- 
ging creature, this lyftematic, cold-hearted liar, 
this being, every moment of whofe exiftence js 
centred in the fordid confideration' of petty gains, 
has the audacity to call himfelf a man* One 
half of all the human beings we meet, belong, in 
a higher or lower degree, to the clafs here de- 
lineated. In how perverted a ftate of Ibciety 
have we been deftined to exift ? 

Nothing is more ftriking than the eagernefi 
with which tradefmen endeavour to fupplant 
each other. The hatred of courtiers, the jea- 
loufy of artifts, the rivalfhip of lovers attached to 
a common miftrefs, fcarcely go beyond the 
liercenefs of their paffions. The bitterneis of 
their hatred, the impatience with which they 
think and fpeak of each other, the innumerable 
^ts by which they undermine a brother, con- 
(iitute ^ memorable lpe6lacle. There is nothing 
in which they fo much rejoice, as in the ruin of 
an antagonift. They will fell their goods at a 
lofs, ^nd fometimes ruin themfelves, in the at- 
tempt to accomplifti this wifhed-fpr event* 

Ana 
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And for what is all this mighty contention, 
this unintermitted and unrelenting war? For 
the moft poifonous and, foul-corrupting obje<?h, 
that can poffibly engrofs a man's perfevering at- 
tention ! For gain. 

Shall I deftine my child to the exercife of a 
trade ? Shall I not rather almoft wifti that the 
cuftom of antiquity were revived, and that I 
were permitted to expofe my new-born infant 
to perifli with hunger, fooner than referve him, 
that he may afterwards exhibit a fpe<5lacle that I 
cannot think of without moral loathing, and 
appear in a character that is the opprobrium of 
a rational nature ? 

From trades let us proceed to a review of 
profeffions. 

There is fcarcely any profeflion that obtains 
fpr a man a higher degree of confideration in 
civil foctety, than the profcfRon of the law. 

Law, we are told, is that by which oqe man 
is fecured againft the injuftice and the paflions 
of others. It is an inflexible and impartial 
principle, holding out one flandard of right and 
wrong to all mankind. It has been devifed by 
fages, in the tranquillity of the clofet, not to 
accommodate particular interefls, but to provide 
for the welfare of the whole. Its view is fub- 
]iiT)c and univerfal. It cannot be warped to 

- ,fuit 
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fuit temporary; and pergonal obje<5ls. ^ It teaches^ 
every man what he has to depend upon, not* 
fufFering him to be condemned at the caprice, 
of his judges, but by maxims previoufly promul- 
gated and ma^e known to all. It jgives faiii^ 
warning to one party, of the punifhmcnt. whkJi' 
a certain condu<3: Will incur. ' It afibrdfe:to the: 
other party,, a remedy againft the ufMrpation pfi 
hia neighbour,.Jk,now:n, definite, and .uniyerfally 
acoeffible. . . . ; 

If law be, tathis:eminent djtfenti thebene-^ 
fador and preferVerof mankind, rtiuft it not re- - 
fle<Sl fome of its own luftre upon its profeflbrs }.t 
What chara<Sler can be more venerable than an 
expounder of law, whether we. apply tjii$. appd-' 
lation to the judge who authoritatlifely declares : 
its meaning from the bencb> to the pleader who 
takes care to do juftice to the cafe of a man wh^f 
is unable to do juftice to it himielf„ or to th? 1K*[ 
brilliant, but not lefs ufeful, funOaOPS o{ hiro,'- 
who from his chamber communicates the refult . 
of the refearches of years^ to the client, who , 
would otherwife be unable to'.find his way,» 
amidft the complexities of ftatutiss, gloffes and - 
precedents ? 5 ' , . ; 

We will not here enquire into. the;j^iandnefSr 
of the panegyric which has fo orten been pro- 
nounced upon the inflitution of law.. All that 

our ' 
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dor prefent fubjedt requires of us^ is» to afcertaiit 
what fort of '^hara^er the iludy of law is likely 
to entaii upbri its profeifors. 

The IjulJnefs erf" a maii is to enquire into the 
didlatcs o^ reafon and the principles of juftice* 
The bufinefs of a lawyer i$ of ^ very different 
lort. He has nothing to do with- general and 
impartial reafon ; his concfttmis with ediiSts and' 
ads of parKa^ent* He i& to confider thefe as 
the standards of right and wrong to tnankind& 
He muft either whdly expel from his mind all 
notions of independent ihv'eftigation ; or he 
muft fubttiit to the neGeflSty ^ of maintaining^ 
that to be right, becaufe it is conformable to 
law^ which he knows to be wrong, becaufe it 
is irreconcilable to juftice. What may be the 
general merits of law as an inftitutioh would 
be a proper topic of feparate inveftigation *♦ 
But thus much is too plain to need any pro- 
found e? addition : that laws, in their great 
outline, are uftially the prejudices of a barbarous 
age artifieially kept alive and entailed upon a 
civilifed one ; that fuch of them as are of long 
ftanding, derive their character from principles 
and iyftems that have fince been wholly ex- 
ploded and brought into difule ; that fuch of 

*-&ee this qyeilion co^fi^ered, in Political Juilice, Book 
VM, phap. Vm, oaavo edition* 

them 
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them as are of recent date, have too often 
originated in temporary obje6ls, in antiibcial. 
paffions, in the intemperate defire of giving 
firength to monopoly, itidfirmnefs to the ufur- 
pation of the few over the many. From this^ 
immenfe and heterogeneous mafs th^ lawyer 
extra(fts his code of ethics ; and.nothing-i^ more 
ufual among perfons of this profeffion, than to 
fee them exprefling their fenfatipns by a look of 
aftoniftiment and contempt, if they hear a man. 
arraigning the infallibility of law, aqd cijjiing in 
queft ion the j uflice of its dec^fions. . 

The falutary condition of the hupian mind, 
is th^t in which it is prepared to bring every 
principle upon which it proceeds, within the 
feope of its own examination ; to derive affiftance 
from every means of information, oral or fcrip- 
tory ; but to admit nothing, upon the fcore of 
authority, to limit or fuperfede the touchflonc 
of reafon. If I would underfland what is juf- 
tice, if I would eftimate the means of human 
happinefe, if I would judge truly of the condudl 
of my neighbour, or know rightly how to falhion 
my own, I muft enquire deeply, not fuperfi- 
cially : I muft enter into the principles of 
things, and not fufFer conclufions to fteal upon 
me unawares. I muft proceed ftep by ftep ; 
^d th^i th(U'e will be fome chance that the 

notions 
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notions I form, will be found in themfclves, and 
harmonious with each other. 

But, when, inftead of adopting my opinions 
with this degree of caution and dqliberation, I 
am induced to admit at a ftroke whole volumes 
tii propolitions as unappealable and de«ifive,.I 
reiign the mod beneficial prerogative of human 
Underflanding. 

This expedient, inftead of ftiortening my 
couirfe, multiplies my difficulties a thoufand 
fold* When • I propofed only to confult the 
volume of nature, I knew to a certain degree 
what was the talk I undertook. All the evi-^ 
dence 1 colle(?^ed, bore immediately upon the 
point under confideration. But now the prib* 
cipal point becomes involved with innumerable 
fubordinate ones. I have no longer merely td 
be fatisfied, by a long or a compendious courfe^ 
what it is that is abfolutcly right* I am con- 
cerned with the conftru6iion of phrafesj the 
removal of ambiguities ; the reconciling con*^ 
tradi6lions; the afcertaining the -mind of the 
compofef ; and for this purpofe the confulting 
hiftory, the afcertaining the occafion of inftitu-* 
tions, and even the collecting as far as poflSble 
every anecdote that relates to their origin. I 
am concerned with commentators,- as I am con--, 
cerncd with the text, not merely to aflifl: my 

own 
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&^ dedu6Hons, but becaufe thiiy have a cer- 
tain authority fettering and enchaining my de- 

I ' ' ' 

diiAfoiis. ••' I fonghf^ it rilky be, repofe for toy 
indolence; but I ha*te found an eternal labour. 
I have exchanged' a talk ccknparativcly eafy, for > 
diffibulties uncbhquerable and endlef^; 

Such is the mode in which a ikwyet forms * 
his creed: It is fteccfl^rily captious artd tfcchtii- 
tal^: pregnant with* petty fubtletifes and untiKeto* 
iifgi diftindions. But the evil does not ftop^* 
here; - It would be d miftake pfecdliarly glaring' 
and grofs to fuppofe that i latwyer ftudies the ' 
law principally that he may underftand it. No ; • 
his great objedl is to puzile aind perplex. Hi^ * 
chief attention is given to the enquiry; how htimay 
diftdrt the law fo a^ to ftiit the eaufe in which * 
he is engaged, ' This is a rieeeflary cdnfequence 
^bh^ man's being hired to tell another irian'd ' 
ftory for him. The priricipaili however irrone- 
dus, nia^ be expedled to exprfefs hiriifelf with 
good faith. The agent is carelefs himfelf 
jibotit the hierit^ of the caufd. It is totally 
indifferent to hiAl whether his client be ri^ht or 
wrong. -He will pleid for thfe plaintiff today, 
and, if properly applied to, wiU plead bii the op- 
polite fide ih ahothfer court tbmdrrovi^. He 
Hands tip before a judge arid jiiry in the moit 
ihipbrtant queflioris, upon which the peace of' 

Q fafniliedj 
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families, and the lives and lihehiesofindivi(liiaIi», 
depend. If he have an boneft trfc^ tp de^Iivpr, 
it is well, But^ if he I^ve the wpaker fide>. 
what 1^9 undertakes is, by a fplen^n and public 
argun^nt, tp mifl^ and cpnfound, if he is. 
able, the qourt and the jury. He juftifies this 
t© hioifdf <s for, if m^n are to have their, caufe 
pleaded i by others, the greateft delinquent is 
en,titl?.d t^) tbe faip.e privilege j to reje:^ his ap- 
pJic^tionjWQultJbe tp prejudge bis caufe,. and to. 
withhold /rorn him tbjat^to whi^halt meaare 
entitl^d,^ a fqleinn^ and,., public hearing. The 
la^^er ijs.weal^ enough npt; to , fee. the conft* 
cgiepces of h^s pnadicjc: he does not know that> 
by tjiis ."fcpj^ji^ tififling,, plcpdi/)g indiftgrently on 
either. fi(^^ or on bpth, he, bcing§ all. profeffiftns » 

* 

and. integrity into difcreditj^ anfl tpt^lly fubyerts^. 
t^i? firmnefs and di,f6?rnnietrt -of ^hip pwn under- 

* 

Apqtljgr circumftanqq cpifliinoa;tp the. lawyer , 

* — * 

Wth all] thc^fe profeffions which fubfift upon the 
misfortunes of raankind> is that he labours un-- 
der . a perpetual temptation to, increafe thofe 
misfortuties. The glprious uncertainty of the 
law is his daily boalt Nothing & much cour 
duces to , his happjnefs, as.tha!th]s npighbour^ 
ftiould be perpetually engaged in broils and con- 
tention. Innumerable are the difputips that 

would 
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Would roon terminate in an amicable adjoil- 
raent, were it not for the lawyer, who> like an 
evil genius j broods over the mifchiefdiidhjltches^ 
it into a fuit* There may be inftances in which* 
he adopts m oppofite condut^V. But nd father* 
would wifti for a child, no pnldeiat' rrian woulWr 
choofe for himfelf, a fituation in which he was? 
perpetually expofed to fuch enticements. Where 
fuch is the character of a pfofcffion, it cannot 
fail to happen, that the majority of its adherents 
will be feduced from their integrity. 

The concluding part of thefe obiervatlond * 
will apply alfo to the phyfician. Pain, ficknefe 
and anguifh are his harveft. He rejoices to heaif 
that they have fallen upon any of his acquaint-^ 
ance. He looks blank and difconfolatey when 
airmen are at their eafe. The fantailic valetu- 
dinarian is particularly his prey* He liilens to ' 
his frivolous tale of iymptoms with inflexible 
gravity. He pretends to be moft wile,' wbcn^ 
he is moft ignorant. No matter whether he un** 
derfland any thing of the • difeafe ; there is one • ^ 
thing in which his vifit muft inevitably termi* 
nate, a prcfcription. Hdw mkny art& have beeii 
invented to extract ore from the -credulity 'of* 
mankind? The regular and the quack have- 
each their feveral fchemes of impofition; and > 
they differ in nothing b much ^as^in thfe Hattie* - 

Q 1 Let 
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Let us pafs from the ph)^cian to the divinef^ 
V I am almoft tempted to difmifs this part of my 
fabjeft with the exclamation of Cato, De Car- 
thagine fatius eft filer e quam par cms dicer e': It is 
better to be filenton thish^, than to tre^titin- 
a flight and inadequate manner. We will not 
however pafs it over withoutxi remark'. 

A clergyman is a man educated for a certain 
profefliort ; and, having: been lb educated, he 
cannot,' without much inconvenience, exchange 
it for another/ This isa'ciicumftance indeed 
to which his purfuit isexpofed in common with 
every other vvdk and diftribution of human life. 
But the evil that refuUs to him from this cir- 
cumftance-, bas'its peciiiiar aggravations*. 

;.It'is the lihgularity of hi& office, that ita duties 
principaiUy confift in the inculcating certain opi- 
nions.. .'Thefe duties cannot properly' be dif- 
charged, without an education, and;, in fome de- 
gree^ .a l^fe, of ftudy; • It is furely aftrange and 
anomaious fpecies of exiftence?, where a man's 
days are to- be fpent in ftudy, with this condition 
annexed, that he muft abftain from enquiry. Yet. 
abftain Jie muft, for he has entered into a pre- 
vious engagement, exprefs or implied, w^hat his 
opinions ftiall be through the courfe of his life. 
This is inconipatible with any thing that deferves 
the name of enquiry. He that really enquires,. 

caa 
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can by no means forefee in what conclufions his 
enquiry (hall terminate. 

One of two confequences is efpecially to 
be apprehended by a man under thefe circum- 
fiances, ' ' 

He will perhaps arrive at fceptical or incre* 
dulous conclufions, in ipite of all the bias im- 
prefled upon him at once by pecuniary confi- 
derations, and by the fear of lofing the friend- 
fhip and admiration of thofe, to whom his ha- 
bits perhaps had chiefly attached him, and who 
were the principal iblace of his exiftence. In 
that cafe he muft determine for the reft of his 
life^ cither to play a folemn farce of hypocrify, 
or, unlefs his talents be confiderable, to main- 
tain his integrity at the expencc of an obfcure 
and fblitary exiftence. 

The infidelity however of a ftudious and con- 
fbientious clergyman is perhaps a rare circum- 
fiance. It more frequently happens, that he 
lives in the midft of evidence, and is infenfible. 
to it. He is in the daily contemplation of con- 
tradi6lions, and finds them confident. He reads 
fiories the moft fabulous and abfurd, and is filled 
with the profoundeft reverence.' He liftens to 
arguments that would imprefs convi(5lion upon 
every impartial hearer, and is aftoniftied at their 
' ' Q3 ' futility. 
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futility: He jcceivos ^ iyftem with the moft 
perfect {atisfsL&ioti, that a reflecting lavage 
ivould infallibly fcofF at for itsgroffiiels and im- 
{)ei?tif>^Qe, pHe .never dares trail himielf to one 
unprejudiced contemplation. Heitarts with im- 
p#tiei)ce and terror from its ppflible r^fult. By 
Ioi;\g habits of intelle<3ual flavery , he has learned 
to bear the yoke without a murmur. His 
tbqiJigbts ^re uqder fuch perfe<ft difcipline that 
j^ aj^oubteyer veptures t,o intrude itielf. That 
jTiich l^uld be the chara<3cr of aq ignorant and 
^ weak m^n^ need not furprife us ; but that it 
ibould ^ually fuit men of the profoundeft 
fefEraing (|nd the wfiA elevated t^leqts^ is iqdeed 
a matter of forprife ^d regret. 

^ fecond diiadvantage incideqt to the clerical 
profeflioq is the conftant appearance of faqClity, 
which a clergyman, gimbitious of prc^effional 
^ pha^aiSler, is obliged to maintain. His fandlity 
does nqt rife immediately from fpiritual motives 
^nd the fentiments qf the heart ; it is a certain 
exterior which he finds himfelf compelled to pre- 
farve, His devotion is not the refult of devoqt 
feelings 5 he is obliged equally to affedl them^ 
^hen be e^^periencps them leaft. Hence there 
^ ^ways fomething formal and uncouth in the 
flft^nipers pf^ reputable clergyman. It cannot 

1 t? 
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be otherwife. ftis continual attention to a pious 
•exterior, neceflarily gives a conftrained and arti- 
ficial feeming to his carriage. . 

A third circumfiance difadvantageoufly: affedl- 
•ing the charader of a clergyman, arifes frptn his 
fitiiatbn as a guide and teacher to othera. Hfe 
harangues his auditory at ftated periods, aod xip 
one is aHowed to contradict him. He occupies 
the moft eminent fituation in the building atpprd^ 
priated to public worfhip. He tpronotinces the 
prayers of the con^egation,' and feemsto a<9; the 
<mediator between the Creator arid his : creatures* 
It is his office to viiit the fick, and f o officiate as 
an Oracle to fuch as are in diifreis. The-iafk 
principally incumbent upon him, is to ^vern 
the thoughts of his parifhioners, arid to reftrain 
the ih'egular iallies of their underilahdings. He 
is placed as a champion to refift the incroachr 
ments of faerefy and infidelity. Upon his fuc- 
cefe in this refpedl depends the pix)fperily of the 
church of which he is a pillar. He warns his 
flock againft innovation and intrepidity of think- 
ing. The adverfairy is filent before him. With 
other men I may argue ; but, if 1 attempt to dii^ 
cufs a fubjed freely and impartially with hid), it 
is conflrued a peribnal infult. I ought to have 
known that all his fchemes and profJ)cds de- 
pended upon the perennial ftationarinefs of his 

Q 4 under- 
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underflanding. Thus the circumftaQces of every 
day tend to confirm, ila him a dogmatic^I^ imper 
rious, illiberal and intolerant charaiften 

Such are the leading features of the charader 
which, in moft infiaqces, we muft expedl to find 
in a reputable clergyman. He will be timid in 
(inquirjr, prejudiced in opinion, cold, formal, the 
iiave of what other men may think of him, rude, \ 
di6tatorial, impatient of contradidlion, harfh in 
his cenfures, and illiberal in bis judgments. 
Every trian may remark in him fludy rendered 
abortive, artificial manners, in&ntine prejudices^ 
^nd a fort of arrogant infallibility. 

It is not unfrequent indeed to find clergymen 
of a charadler different from this. Men go into 
the church fropi convenience, and becaufe a 
living lies within their reach to obtain. Thefe 
men are often diflipated and ignorant. They 
pretend to no extraordinary orthodoxy or devo- 
tion. They difcharge the fundlions of their 
office in a flight and carelefs manner, mw'ely 
becaufe tbey mufl be difcharged. They are de- 
voted to the fports of the field, or the concern* 
of ordinary life. 

Thefe men will probably appear to a jqft ob- 
server lefs refpedlable than the clafe previoufly 
defcribed. Tbey are confcious of aflliming a 
dcfcription to which tbey do not belpn^, (ind the 

delicacy 
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delicacy of their mind is evidently blunted. 
There is a fort of coarfenefs in their charadler, 
ttrifing from the attempt to laugh away a iHgma^ 
the exiilence of which they can never entirely 
ibrget. Nothing is more contemptible than a 
man' who is only known by his adherence to a 
profeflion, of which h.e has none of the virtues, 
f he induftry, the ikill, and the generous ambi^ 
tion. lie belongs properly to no clafs of beingsf, 
and i$ a mere abprtiqr) apd blot upon the face of 
the earth. 

Another profeffion which h^s been thought 
not leis honourable than that of the lawyer or 
^he divine^ js that pf thp foldier. • ; 

iV diflindlion has fon^etimes been made ho- 
twcen thofc lawyers, who take up the profeflion 
hpnafide^ and pretend never to engage in a caufe 
but fo far as it is conformable to their own fcnti - 
jiicnts ; and the lawyers who reafon themfelves 
into thp propriety of difipiffing their perlbnal 
feelings, and opinions when they come into ^ 
court of jijftice, and, in confequence, of pleading 
any caufe, indifferent as to their own idea of its 
ibundncf3. A fimilar di(liq<5lion may be applied 
%o the foldier. 

A foldier who will never fight but in a caufe 
lljat ie fJiaU confcientioufly and fcrupuloufly 

$idjudge 
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adjudge to be good^ can fcarcdy be a ibldier by 
profeffidn. 

But, to difmifs this confideration, it is no en- 
viable circumftance that a man ihould be def- 
•tined to inarntain the good caofe by blows and 
(fighting. In this refpc6t, afluming the propriety 
tiii corporal punifhments, he is upon a par with 
the beadle and the executioner. To employ 
niteder as the means of juftice, is an idea that a 
man of enlightened mind will not dwell upon 
with pleafure. To march forth in rank and file, 
with all the pomp of ftre&mers and trumpets, for 
the purpofe of (hooting at our fellow-men as rft 
a mark, to inflift upon them all the variety of 
wounds and anguifli, to leave them weltering in 
their blood, to wander over the field of defo- 
lation^ and count the number of the dying and 
the dead, are employments which in thefis we 
may maintain to be neceflary, but which no good 
man will contemplate with gratulation and de-- 
light. A bnttle, we will fuppofe, is won. Thus 
truth is eftabliftied ; thus the caufe of juftice is 
confirmed ! It furely requires no common faga* 
4:ity, to difcem the connexion between this im- 
iTienfc heap of calamities, and the aflertion of 
truth, or the maintenance of jaftice. 

It is worfc where the foldicr hires himfelf, not 

for 
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for the fervice of any portion or diftribution of 
mankind, but for the mere purpofe of fighting. 
He leaves it to his employer and his king to de- 
termine the juftice of the caiife ; his bufinefs is 
to obey. He has no duty but that of murder 4 
pnd this duty he is careful amply to difcharge; 
This he regards 9$ the means of his fnbfiftence, 
or as the path that leads to an illuftrioasnanie, 

A foldier, upon every fuppofition, muft learn 
ferocity, When he would aflert the caufe of 
truth, he thinks not of arguments, but of blows. 
His mind is familiarifcd to the moft dreadful (pec-^ 
tacles. He is totally ignorant of the principles 
pf human nature ; and is ridiculous enough to 
fuppofe that a man can be in the right, who is 
frttempted to be m^de fo through thp mediun^ 
of compulfion. 

But, though it could be imagined that coer^ 
pion was the means of making men wife and 
good, this aflumption, large as it is, wodd not 
ferve to eftablifli the morality of war. War 
ilrikes not at the offender, but the innocent. 

^icquid delirant rtges^pUSiuntur Achvvi *. hor. 

fCings and minifters of ftate, the real authors of 
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the calamity, lit unmolefted in their cabinet, 
while thofe againft whom the fury of the ftorm 
is direfled, are, for the moft part, perfons who 
have been trepanned into the fervice, or who 
are dragged unwillingly from their peaceful 
homes into the field of battle. A foldier is a 
man whole bulinefs it is to kill thofe who never 
offended him, and who are the innocent mar- 
tyrs of other men's iniquities. Whatever may 
becomeof the abftra6l queftion ofthejuflifiable- 
nefs of war, it feems impollible that a foldier 
fhould not be a depraved and unnatural being. 

To thefc more ferious and momentous con- 
fiderations, it may be proper to add a recolledlion 
of the ridiculoufnels of the military charaifter. Its 
firft conftitueht is obedience. A Ibldier is of all 
defcriptions of men the moll completely a ma- 
chine. Yet his profeffion inevitably teaches him 
Ibmething of dogmatifm, fwaggering and Iclf- 
confequcnce. He is like the puppet of a fhow- 
man, who, at the very time he is made to flrut, 
and fwell, and difplay the moft farcical airs, we 
perfe^ftly know cannot alTiim^ the moft ipfignifi- 
cant gcfturc, advance either tp the right or the 
left, but as he is moved by the exhibitor. This 
lingular litviatior> gives to the military a corre- 
fpondent lingulgrity of manner. The lofty port 
pf a generous fpirit^ flowing from a confcioufnels 

of 
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of merit and independence, has always fbmething 
in it of grand and impreflive. But the fwagger of 
a foldier, which it cofts him an inceflant effort to 
fupport, is better calculated, in a difcerning 
ipecftator, to produce laughter, than to excite 
awe. 

The failor, if he is to come into the lift of 
profeffions, fo far as his character is warlike, falls 
linder the fame objedlions as the foldier, with this^ 
aggravation of the nature of his purfuits, that 
they ufurp an element which, by itfelf, man is 
fcarcely able to fubdue, and compound a fcene 
flill more infernal^ than that of a battle to be de- 
cided by land* 

Where the failor is not a militaiy chara<5ler, 
he is frequently a mercantile one, and the merits 
of mercantile purfuits have already been cfti- 
mated. 

But he labours under one difadvantage pecu- 
liar to himfelf. He pafles his exiftence in a ftate 
of baniQiment from his fpecies. The man who 
is fentenced to refide in New Holland or Si- 
beria, may improve his faculties, and unfold his 
affedions. Not {c^ the man who pafles his Jife 
in a coop, like a fowl fet apart to be fatted- 
Men, accuftomed to (peculate upon the varieties 
of human nature, can have no conception, pre- 
vious to the experiment, of the ignorance of a 
6 failor. 
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failor. Of the concerns of men> their purfuits> 
their paffion«> all that agitates their mind and* 
Qogrofies theif attention, he is almod as unin-* 
fprmed^ as an inhahitant of the rcmoteft planet» 
Xhofe CKpanfive aflfedtions, that open the human' 
foul, and caufe one man to identify himfelf with. 
the pleafurearid pains of his fellows, are to him 
like the dialecSs . of Nineveh or Carthage* And 
what renders the* abortivenefs of his chara6ler 
the;, naore. glaring, he ha§^ vifited all countries, 
afid has feea none* He goes . on fhore for half 
an hour at a time, and advances half a mile up 
the. province upon which : he anchor^. If he re-» 
turn in the clofe of life to his native village, he, 
finds himfelf utifpeakablyoutftripped in fagacity 
and knowledge, by the poor pe^fant, whofe re- 
moteft refcarches have never led him further, 
than to a country-wake or a neighbouring fain 

It is to be remembered that, through this 
whole difquilition, we have been examining dif- 
ferent, profeflions, and employments, under the 
notion of their being objecSts for the contempla- 
tion of a man, who would choofe a deflination 
for himfelf or his child* Our bufinefs therefore 
lay entirely with their general tendency^ If 
there be any extraordinary characters, that have 
cfcaped the prevailing contagion it has been 
ourpurpofe to detedl, they have no right to be 

' offended* 
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offended. Let not truth however be fecrificed 
to a wifli to conciliate. If a man have efcaped, 
he mull be of a charadter truly extraordinary and 
memorable. And even fuch a man will not 
have pafled entirely uncontaminated. He will 
bear upon him the ftamp of his occupation, fome 
remnants of the refgning obliquity, thoughrhc. 
fhall be fortunate enough to have redeemed 
tbem by virtues illuftrious and fublime. 

Thus then we have fucceffively reviewed the 
manners of the trader, the lawyer, the phyfi- 
cian, and the divine, together with the military \ 

and naval profeifion^. We propofed to afcer- 
tain which of thefe avocations a wife man would 
adopt for a regular employment for himfelf or' 
his child ; and, though, the refult will be found 
perhaps to contribute little to the eDligbtemng 
his choice, bat rather, to. have caft the gloom of 
ftrong difapprobation upon all, we may however 
coniblc ourfelves at lead with this refle<5lion, 
that, while engaged in the enquiry, we have 
furveyed a confiderable portion of the occu- 
pations and characters of men in fociety, and 
put together materials which, may aflift . our 
judgment relpedling the economy of. human 
life. 
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OF SELF-DENfrALV 

HEgreateft of all human benefits, that al 
leaft without which no other benefit can be truly 
enjoyed, is indepcndencel - • 

, He who lives upon tbeiindnefe <rf another/ 
tottft always have a greater or lefs portion of a 
fervile fpirit. He has ribt yet come to feel what 
man is. He has not yet efikyed the mulclesor 
bis mind, andobferved the fublimity of his na- 
ture. True energy, the fclf-confcious dignity 
of the man, who thinks-not of himfelf othcrwife 
tban he ought to think, but enjoys in fober per^ 
ception the certainty: <rf his fiK:ultieSj 'are fcnti- 
ments to which, he is a firanger. He knows not 
what (hall happen tomorrow, for his refourccs 
are out of himfelf. But the man that is not pro^ 
vided for tomorrow, cannot enjoy todays He 
muft either have a trembling apprel>cnfion of 
fublunary viciffitude, or he muft be indebted 
for his repofe to the lethargy of his foul. 

The queftion relative to the eftablifhment a'nd 
maintenance of independence^ is intimately con- 

neflec^ 
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nedled with the queftion relative .to , our tafte 
for, .and indulgence in^ the luxuries of humafi 
/life. 

Various are the opinions that have been helcl 
lipon the latter of thefe topics. , . 

One of thefe opinions has .been carried to 

• ••••» . ' 

its furtheft extreme by tertain feels of reli- 
gionitts. 

Their do6lririe is commonly known by the 
appellation of felf-denial. The poftulate upon 
Which it principally proceeds, is that of the fupe- 
riority of the mind to the body. There is ah 
obvious diftin6lion between ihtellecStual plea- 
fures and fenfible ones. Either of them takeii 
in any great degree, tends to dxclude the other, 
I'he man wHo is engrofled in conteniplatiori, 
will, withdut expreifsly iiitetiding It, fbmewhsit 
hiacerate his body, l^he man whb ftudies with- 
bilt r^ftraint the gratifications of appetite, will 
be in danger of loling the activity of h'is mind^ 
the delicacy df his intelleftual tacft^ arid thfe gene- 
fofity of* his fpirit. 

There muft be a fiiperiority in favbui*, either 
of Ititelledtu^ pleafufes, or of fetifibld ones: But 
that man's mind muli fiirely be of ah unfortunate 
conftriicSion, who can hefitate to prefer the for- 
mer to the latter. That which we poflcls in 
conlmon with the brUtes, is tiot of ib great value, 

R lis 
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iM& that which we poflefs diftlndlively to ourfelves. 
That man ihuft poflefs the Aircft, the ihoft'ex- 
teniive and the moft refined fources of bappiheJs, 
'whbfeiiitelleil is cultivated with icience/ and 
purified by tafte, is warmed'with the ardour of 
genius, and exalted by a ipirit of liberality and 
benevolence. There can be no comparifon be- 
tween this man^ andihe glutton, the epicui"e or 
tlfie debauchee *. 

The inference drawn from thefe premiles by 
the perfons whofe fyftem we are here confider^ 
ing, is as follows. Senfible pleafilres are to be 
avoided, when they tend to impair the corpo- 
real faculties. They are to be avoided when 
they tend to the injury of our neighbours^ or 
are Galculated to produce in ourfelvcs habits of 
ilratagem and deceit* Thus ifar all /yftems of 
morality and rational condud are agreed. But 
the preachers of felf-denial add to thefe limit*- 
at ions, a prohibition to the frequent indulgence 
of ieniiblc pleafures, from the danger of fufFer- 
ing ourfelves, to fet too great a value upon them> 
and to poftpone the beft and moft elevated, to 
the meaneft, part of our natures. 

Having aflumed this new principle of limit- 
ation, there is no vifipnary and repulfive extreme 
to which thefe fectaries have pot in fome in- 

* Political'jttflice, Book IV,t3iap. XI, odavo cdidoB^ 

ftancea 



ilanccs proceedeci. fTh^y have fegar46^ /ill 
fenfible pleafure a&a deda6lion from ;the p^r}ty 
and dignity.of the jpiijd^ and they have n9t^- 
iiairied from invedtive againft intelleiS^ual pl^a- 
fure itfelf. fTh^y have taught men to court pers- 
fecution and calamity. They, have delighted Jo 
plant thorns in the path of human life. They 
have repfefetited forrow, artguifh and mortifica- 
tion as the ornaments and honour of pur exig- 
ence. They have preached the vanity and 
eitiptinefs of all earthly things, and have main- 
tained thdt it was unvirorthy of a good man and 
a wife to feel complacency in anyoflbefen- 
lations they can afford* 

Thefe notions may fafficiently accord witir 
the lyftem of thofe whd are willing to part with 
all the benefits of the prefent fcene of exiftcnce, 
in exchange for certain fpeculations upon thei 
chances of a world to come; But they cannot 
enter into any liberal and enlightened fyftem of 
morality. Pleafure or happinefs is the fole end 
of morality. A lefs pleafure is not to he bar- 
tered but for a greater^ either to ourfelves or 
bth^s, nor a fcheme attended with thecertainjy 
or probability of confidcrable pleafure for an air- 
bttilt fpeculation. . ' 

Difmiiiing therefore thefe extravagant dog- 
mas^ it reniains to^tiquire bow far. we pughtiio 

R a facrifiQe 
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• fecrificc Of rcflrain the^ empire of fenlible plea- 
furcs, for the fake of conlributing to the' fub- 
•ftantial improvement ox the better part of our 
nature. 

There are obvious rcalbns why this reftraint is 
Hot to be too feverely impofcd. 
It is amiftake toiiippofe that fcnfibic plea- 

' fures and intelJedlual ones are by any means 
incompatible. He that would have great ener- 
gy, cannot perhaps do better than to bufy bimf«If 
in various diredlions, and to cultivate every part 
of his nature. Man is a little world within him- 
felf, and every portion of that world is entitled 
to attention. A wife nian would wifh to have 
a foiind body, afe well as a found mind. He 
would wi(h to be a man at all points. For this 
purpofe he would excrcifc and flrengthen the 
inufcles of every part of his frame. He would 
prepare his body to endure hardfhip and viciffi- 
tude. He would excrcife his digeftic powers* 

. He would cultivate the delicacy of the organ* 
of tafte: He would not negle6l the fea^* 
fations, the aiiociations, and the involuntary 
procefiea and animal economy annexed to tlje 
commerce of the fcxes; ' There i$ a' bai'mony 
and a iympathy through every part of thd h<i« 
min - maphin^* A vigorous and animated tone 

>t)f bpdy xontiibuteis • to theiadvantage:iof tfee 

-■'--'»— -A intelledty 
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inteUej^.- end an imprpved fiate of intelle^ 
heigh teas and refines our fenfible pleafures. A 
modern pbylician of great character*, has 
maintained life to be an Uiinatural Hate, and 
death the genuine condition of man. If this 
tbefis is to be admitted, it feems to follow, that 
true wifilom would dii^ A us to that proceec^ing, 
which tended moft to inform with life, and- to 
maintain- in adlivity, every portion of our frame 
and «very .branch of Oiur. nature. . It is thus th^t . 
we ijiall rpoft efFedually counterwork an enemy, 
who i^exer in wait for us. ., . 

AnbtbejT argument in favour of a certain de- 
gree,pf,gj:tent;ou to be pai^ to,' and ciiltiyatiou . 
to be bpftpwed .upon, fenfible pleajfurcs, is^ that 
the fenfa^otts of our animal frame make an im* 
portantipart of the materials of our knowledge. 
It. is irom fenfe that we muft derive tbofc images 
which io emipently elucidate .every department 
pf fcichcQ^ One of the gre^t obje6ts both, of 

n^tqrgil.fcience and n^orality, is to judge of our 

* • ' ^ « • < "J 

fenfible . impreflions. ' The man who had not 
yielded a due attention to them, would \xk vain 
attemgt.to form an enlightened judgment in the 
very queftion we are here attempting to.difculs^ 
There is a vaft variety of topi^g^ that' he would 
be difqualifed to treat of or to silimate^-. . 

R3 Add 
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Atlcrtb this, that all ourrefi^ey ancfsfcftraAed 
ndfionS aVe compouttdtcf ' fibih' iddas ' of fenfe. 
Thefe is nbthirig^ fd elevateii and' pure, but it 
wks indebted' tti tS^ ^arce for its niatetiials. 
rfe' t!h6fefofe Who Would obtain vividhefs in his' 
jc^cm' of infelled^, ou^ht probably to .maintain' 
witSf cajre tbe freflhi^fli dnd' vigour of his ideas of 

ferif^.; -'• . , . 

ft- ii€(c^i t6 be oWl% to this that ^^ find; for 
t^tf trib'fi! -pjfrt', therlirffc) flow ofappi-elildiiiSort, 
aM' miruftjeptibfe of difcernthent!; WHife it is 
only frpm the man who" ittsStftaini?, tfot only the" 
he^ttf 6f'"Bfs bokfy; bat tfie delicddy sfnd viVid- 
j/i'fidf Affi'por^rcaf \m, fhat w6 btdmarity ex- 
I?^^ delie^cy 6f tetf^; brilliancy M im^^iiafion, 
pa' ^rdfoondVi'efe of ihtelledhaal difcbfflalii'' •- 
• ffevln^ endeivoufed to afccrtaitt t!i6'lbfe'neflts' 
^ fefe derived frbni- clfelicacy and ^^vkiy Iti bm» 
e^lte^hil fenfesj let liis recur to the direift' pkrt of 
Ae i(u^ftion, how fir the' irfipt'oVemfefii' of thet 
\kiit.i part of our nature;, d6maiids frditt" Ak & f&T 
cnfice of. or a reftraiifit to be imp6fcd Snylenfi-y 

in the firft place, lif, ^s vt6 have al^dady eride^- 
yoiir^ii t'6 prove, iiltdfeaual pleditire^ are enti, 
n^d ib a preference' 6ver feafible'brlei/they aro 
pf cpurfcralfo erittt?ed5tiJifet firft dohlxdered in the 
arrgtngenleht of our .time> ^nd tp occupy the 



chpiceft p^iitiOf our life. Notbjtjg can. b^ n)ore 
Qontemptibli?, than. the. man who dedicates ali^ 
the. energies of bjs mind.tp the.indijlg^nce of hiS; 
appetites. They, may, cpmparatiyely Ipeakipg^ 
if we may be allowed the expreljiQi), b^^ tbruljii 
up. in. a comer, and yet enjoy fcop^ enough for 
every valuable purpofe. It is mor^ ne.ce0^ry 
that we fliouW not profcribe them, than that WQ 
ihould make them one of the eminent purf^i.t^ 
of our lives. 

SeconcUy^ yre ought not only to confine theij^ 
within limits conliderably narrow, as to the timQ 
t-hey(hould occupy, but ihould a](b becarie&il that 
tbey do not confound and inebriate our under- 
ftandings. This is indeed necellary, in ordjcr to 
the keeping them in due fubordination in tb^ 
refpeft laft mentioned. If they be not held ir^ 
fubjedion as to their place in our thoughts, they, 
will fpeedily ufurp upon all other fubjedls, and 
convert the mind into a Icene of tumult and 
confufion. Ipt^UeAual and elevated purfuits 
demand frcmr us a certain, calmnefs of temper ; 
that the mind ihould reft • upon its proper 
centre, that it ihould look round with fteadi- 
nefs and fceedbm; that it ihould be undifturbed 
by the intrufion of thoughts foreign to the pre- 
fent objedl of its attention, and th^t it ihould be 
capable of a fevere and obilinate invcftigation of 
the point undpr review. 

R 4 A further 
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A further reafon for moderation in our appe- 
tite for fenfible pleafiire, not lefs important than- 
any other that cian poffibly be alEgned, is that 
which was alluded to in the commenceraent of! 
this eflay, the prefervation of our independence.* 

The man who is anxious to maintain his inde-- 
pendence^ ought fteadily to. bear in mind how- 
few are the wants of a human being* Jt is by our 
wants that we are held down, and linked in a 
thoufand ways, to human fociety. T^ey raider 
the man who is devoted to them, the flave of 
every creature that breathes. They make all 
the difference between the hero and the coward. 
The man of true courage is be ^yhQ,Avhen duty 
and public good demand it, can cheaffully dif^ 
penf^ with ipnumerabie gratificatiops, , The 
QQward i§ he who, we{Ided to p^tici^iar indul- 
gences and a cextaii^mode of life, is not able fo, 
^fiuch as to think with equanimity of- the being 
^epriyed of them. 

• r 

Huncfolem, ^Jiellas, &f decedtntia cetth 
'* Tempora inomentis,fu7it qui, fotrndme nvUa^, . 

* This vault of iiir, tUH congregate ball, * , 

Sclf-centcr'd fun, aprf ftar$ that rife and fall. 
There arc, my friend I whofe philofophic eyc^ 
Look thro',^-; • 

And view this dreadful All without a fean ' ** 

1 . . . , • ■. 

, : , po^i;. t 

Such 



Sttch.utidDubtedly 19^ tl)e Gbara6leriilic of g^tiu- 
ine virtue. It teaches: us to look upoti eyeats, 
ppt ab&Xixtely with indifi^renoe, but at leaft 
with tranquillity. It jnftrudis us (a onjoy thft 
benefits which we have^ and prepares us &r 
what is. to follow. It Aniies ujion us hi the 
midft of poverty and adverfe circuxnilances^ It 
criabies us to coll^x^^and combine the comforts 
which a juft obferver may extradl from the moll 
untoward fituation,'and to be content. 

The weaknefs whicb too many are fubjeft to 
in i'eggrd to the goods of fortune, puts . tbftm to 
a certain degree in every man's power. It is of 
littlacbnfeq^uenee how virtuous may be a.man's, 
jietfoB;il incliuatiods, if he be. inordinately fenfi- 
bletO the prefence or abfence of the accpn^mo- 
dationb and luxuries of life. . This man. is pot 
bis.own mafler. If behave not been (educed 
to the commiffion of balb and diibonourable 
actions, he may thank acdid^nt for his »e(bape, 
not the ftrength of his virtue. : He is truly a 
flave. Anjr man, pofl^og the command of a 
certain portion of the.gdodP pf life, nipj order 
^im this way or that at his pleafure. He is like 
thofe brute animals, that are allured to the 
learning inn pmerable" poftiires and ridiculous 
tricks, by the attradlion of a morfel of meat. 
Pc kno>i3 not whether he lliall end his life witl^ 

a virtue. 



^ virrtciie;^ plaafible^ hoQow^ and ever 6iKtlfaed)rii^ 
of diiiblution ; or ivhetiier^ on the contrary, hia 
chat^dter fhall be bs^dand contemDcd^as long . 
a8 bis.flpiy^etiduros* . ! 1 

•He-that dqfipfs to l)e. virtuous, and to teoiaia. 
ib> mufl barn to be cor^ent with alittid ;. to, ufe 
the recreat Joas . of feofe fsxc the purpofes. of liVr 
iDg>-and'aiotitQHvei6x thft/ake of thefe ucareftr 
tiOSkSi . • .. . 

Summu^ <?r/edct i^efas anmofl^ prof err e p^^pjj^^ 
^Et^fr^fUr 'vitanvw^d^f$r4m^caufa$'^.. j,v^ 

I-lbw» far then is it requifite tb^ he, who 
would i^ot be the flave of appetite, ihpuld rigidly ^ 
reftr^in-himfelf in the indulgence of appetite-? 

Ther^ have been men vi^bo, living in Ibe. 
m'vdft of luxury and inordinalc indulgence, bave 
y€^, when an adequaHe oocaiion prefented itifelf 
to roufe their virtue, .(feown that they were fu- 
periop to thefe trivial acceflbries of kuoian life, 
and that they could (loop with ^ cheadUl fpirit 
to calamity and penury.: 

He however, who would defire to have reaiba 
to ilcpcod upon his fbrtitpde, ought not pi^oba- 

* He'd rather cliufe 
. To guard his Honour, and hif Life to lofc, 
Rather than let his Virtue be betrayM j 
Virtue, the l^oble Gaafc for which he's made. . 



bly to expofe himfelf to fo doubtful an cxperi-. 
ment. It has often happened that thofe who, 
in theoutfet of their career,, have- been full of a 
allant fpirit, have been infenfibly fubducd by a 
ourfe of unexpefted gratification. There is 
femething j^ttticutariy dangerous in: this iitu»- 
tion. The man remembers with how much 
chearfulpefs he formerly fubmitted to inconve-> 
nience, and he does not feel, and cannot per- 
fuade himfelf, that he is worfe than he was. He 
does not «ki^^€rt to th4 ^ay in' tvhich luxuiyls 
tlmderminit^g all thel tnet^^es of 6is ibuK He 
does not fee that it is' tjvv^itiif^g itfelf about bk 
heart, mA wHl 'fiot ht iom away bu* with Hfe. 
This is urrfbrtiinately otle df the^ peculiar cha* 
^^^rMtics of di^genef acy, that it invadtt u» iti 
a ftcret ^ndr crdfty manner, and is tefe ^aflly 
pcrcei\^^ fey its^ Iri^im, thdrt by tfce Icaft laga- 
^ibtts of th^byftanderi. 
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£ W. fpecoJati-9n%.:9an :be.^¥iftFp . iptcrefting, 
iban that whfchwrel^tes.tQ thfctmtb or falfhocKjli 

prthe'ordioary;ftai)4f|i!Aof;inomlity .:, 

,•: The jjuft &n4. ift^u»<i:ftali(j4nd lipjt- l&orality i^ 
«*fiJy':flffigned..:;The.firfl: object; of virtue is t0 
C0Qtrib.ute.tQ. tl)e.w<j}%e of mankintJ* The moft 
eQbntial attribute of Hght condu^ therefore is, 
th^t itfli^ll have:^:b6peficent ^oe^ fejutary ten- 
dency. One further chj\raAeriftiQ|it is i^fual to 
add. Men, in the exercife of their rational fa- 
culties, ^re influenced by motives and induce* 
ments apprehended by the intellect. The more 
a man is incited to an a6iion by refle6ting on the 
abfolute nature of that adlion, the more ground 
of expe6lation he affords of a repetition of fuch 
anions. We do not therefore cohfider ourfelves 
as authorifed to denominate ^n action virtuous, 
. , , . , unlefc 
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^ iinlefs it fprihg from kind and beneficent in- 
tentions *. 

Thefe two circutnftances taken together, con- 

• ftitute every thing that can -reafonably be in- 
cluded in the term virtue. A beneficent a<5lion 
to which a man is incited by a knowledge of its 
beneficent tendency, is dn a6t of virtue. The 
man who is in the frequent ^pra<Slice* of fuch 
ad ions, is a worthy, virtuous and excellent man. 

The ordinary ftandard of moraUtyis diiFerent 
from that which is here afligned. . ■ \ 

Common obfervers divide the whole human 
, fpecics into two clafles, the hoheft and the dif- 

h on eft. 
< Hohefty, according to their idea, confifts in 

the following particulars. 
I • Firft, a certain regularity.of conduift not devi- 

• ating into any thing too queftionable for vulgar 
: underftandings to explain, nor into any thing 

• notorioufly mean and abjed. Vulgar and undif^ 
criminating judges of morality, love thofe things 

-that preferve a certain level, and abhor every 
thing that is calculated to flartle and furprife. 

-: This fort of exhibition produces in them, more 
ftrongly than any other mode of condudl, the 
efFedt of uniformity and harmony, and has an 

' '^ ♦ Political Jtifticc,' Book II, Chap. IV, ©aavo edition. ♦ 
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tmcomtxiim degree of {peciourncis\aQdtbeautyrta 
their apprehenfion. 

It is of courfe requiiite t<ytWs nation of com- 
mon honefty that there fiiouM be^a certain por- 
tion of beneficent operation, towards friends and 
neighbours. This however is ndt rigidly re- 
quired, or to » any confideraUe extent. Where 
r^ularity is perceived, beneficent operation is 
ordinarily pro&mied; nor do niodcration and 
mediocrity perhaps , ever fail of their tribute of 
applaufe. The idea of honefty we are here de- 
lineating, fcarcely looks be)'ond a very limited 
:drcle, imleis theperfon to whom it is. afcribed^ 
abfolutely occupy a public ftation. 

: It is farther requiiite to this fpecies of honefty^ 
that that plaufibility of condudl^i which confti- 
tutes the ground of its being afcribed to a tnan^ 

^fliould at no time of his Kfe be belied, by actions 

-which may feem to indicate, that this fpedous 
appearance was conne6led with motives deci- 
iively flagitious. The idea that a man is aclu-« 

-ated by a Machiavelian fpirit, and that his fcem- 
ing virtues proceed only from a bafe defign to 

' miilead mankind, is fatal to his cbara6lcr iot^ 

' common honefiy. 

Laftly, it is alfo neceflary to common hon^fty^ 

Hud that for the lame reafon, the iinportance of 

afuK 
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a fuperficml plaulibillty, thit the man to whom 
^t rs attributed, (hall have a moderately good 
oplrtion of himfelf, and that he (hall not befitate, 
In his own private and perfonal judgment, to*^ 
pronounce ' bimfelf vrrttibus ; which is perhaps 
very poffible, when his pretenfions to that eha- 
rafter are neither great, nor unqneftionable. 

All pcribns, whofe charafter does not fall 
within thefe conditions, are by the vulgar, either 
openly decided, or filently fufpedled, to be dif- 
boncft. 

Having confidered common honefty affirma- 
tively, let us examine it in another point of view, 
and regard it in a negative light. In othpr words, 
let us review a few of thofe good qualities, the 
privation of which is 'by no means deftrudlive^f 
*t cKara6ler for commonf bonefty. 

In the firft place, it feertis by no means to rc- 

• quire benevolence as an ingredient in Its compo- 
lition. The extent of its demand in this refpcft 
is the abfence of maliee, of a tyrannical ami 
hateful difpofition. 

One of the motives with which, even in de- 
fcription and panegjTic, it is moil frequently con- 

* ncftcd, is a regard to the rule of right and the 
rcalbn of things. This has fometimes been car- 

' tied (6 far, as to fuggeff t6 us the idea of a perfoh, 
indifferent to other men's- pleafures and pains, 

7 and 
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and regardrng their pfedilcdlions as'obje<fts te*^ 
neath his attention. Right is the fole objedl of 
his preference; and, provided that which he 
*" calls right be maintained, lie is unmoved by t^he^ 
flitter cfHifideration^ of the mifery of bis fpecies> 
,orthe defeudiion of a world. This idea, when 
iiripped of the ranting and pompous words in 
which it has been enveloped, fecms to be that of 
an exclufive regard to one's own integrity an^ 
. confiftency, to the utter negle<ft of every ge- 
nerous fentiment, and of all thofe things, to d 
. €onne6iion with which integrity and confiftency 
are ipdebted for their value. 

A certain coldnefs of character feems indeed 
tqbe eflential to that fpecies of honefly which is 
xnoft applauded in the world. The alliance 
which fubfifts between a fobcr and vigilant plau- 
, fibility on the one hand> and an irfjpenetrablel 
. temper on the other, is plainly to be difcerned. 
* Honefty, taken in this fenfe, is a fort of non- 
. du6ior to all the fympathies of the human heart. 
The men, whofe cfaaradler we are here attempt- 
ing to dcfcribe> are not fubjed to the fervours 
. and the (hocks of humanity. A fmile of felA 
. complacency for the moft part takes up its refi- 
. dence upon their vifage* To ordinary obfervers 
indeed they frequently appear uncommonJy iii 
earoeft ; but their ^cal, fuch as it is, is diftia- 
. .,^ 6 « guifhed 
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gtiiflied rather by verbofity than animation, and 
irhprefles us rather by weight of phtafe, than by 
that glowing and happy diftion which feeling id 
prone to infpire. 

The habitual motivd therefor^ of the man to 
i^^hom the world exclufivdy awards the praife of 
common honefty, may h6 emphatically felflrti. 
' It may be vanity, conducing indeed in Ibme 
degt^e to the good of others, but unmixed With 
almoft any difcernible portion of lyiftpathy or 
kindriefs. The regularity which conftitutes its 
cbaradleriftical feature, may be principally owing 
tt)afort of pride of foul, which, while its regards 
itt fcxclufivefy centred at homcj will not per- 
mit the peribn in whom it exifts, to do any thing 
that might afford materials for ridicule, or oppor* 
f unity for cenfilfe* 

The motive may be ambition, eaiitloud of ad- 
mitting any thing that ihould operate aa a baf 
*o its claims. The objedl of its unremitted at- 
tfention may be to exhibit its mofl:^ (hiooth and' 
glofly furface, defirous either of being miflakeii 
fbr fomewhat mdre excellent than it is ; or^ Which 
is more probable, confufed and doubtful in its 
judgment ofitfelfj It feeks the fuffta^e' of th6 
Worid, to confirm it in its propetlfity to inordi- 
nate felf-admiration. 

Laftly^ the motive may \jc the mere delire of 

S wealth* 
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wealth. Avarice is for obvious reafons clofely 
coni;ic6led with regularity of proceeding, A. very 
ordinary degree of experience and obfervation 
will teach us, that honefty, particularly that vul- 
gar and moderated fpecies of honefty of which 
we are here treating, is "the beft policy.'* In. 
the majority of cafes at leail, a. fair Gha,i:a6ler 
ftems eflential to. eminent fuccefs ip the worid. 
What degree of fcrupulolity of conduct, and de- 
licacy of proceeding, ia required for the mainte- 
nance of a. fair eharadler, is a topic of feparate- 
coniideratioru 

In the mcjan time nothing can be clearer^ than, 
that common honefty is not prone to allow ^tfelf 
in any pecujiar refinements. It a^s as, if it con- 
lider^id morality, rather as a neceflity to be fub*. 
mitted to, than as a bufinefs to be entered upon 
%vith • eagemefs and pafiioq. It therefore willingly 
takp^ morality as it finds it. It readily indulgea. 
in all thofe things which, the world has agreed,, 
oonftitute no impeachment upon the charadler/ 
o^f an hpneft. m*B- It carefully d^raws tbo Jloje.in, 
tjiia rejfpciS:, an^ is little fearful of , beipg induced! 
tcx tfcipafs by -the vehen^ncc of- its pa;flions. 
Whi^t the, majority of mankind lias determir^ed 
tQbe epentiat to amoral cimra<3:er, it fubmitsi tot 
with the moft edifying refignation ;♦ thofe things,, 
wbi^ a^&yere and inflexible e&amio^tion rixight 

pronounce- 
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prononnce to be difhoneft, but which the wprld! 
has agreed to tolerate, it can pra6life in all in- 
Aances without the vilifingsof cofnpun6Hon. 

But, of all the chai*a6teriftics by which com- 
mon honefty is diftinguiflied, there is hone mord 
infallible than a certain mediocrity. It is irii- 
poffible that any thing great, magnanimous and 
ardent, can be allied to it. Qualities of this'unu-> 
fual dimenfion would difturb its compofure; and 
interfere with the even, phlegmatic, proceffion 
pace by which it is diftinguifhed. When it is 
warm, it is warm by rule. Its fervour never 
overfteps an affigned limit ; and it is produced 
in the firft tnftance, by a deliberate judgment 
that fervour, under the circumftances, will be of 
good efFeft. 

If common honefly be juftjy pourtrayed in 
the preceding obfervations, it is certainly to be 
regretted, that the applaufe of the world, and all 
general moral reputation, (hould be confined to 
chara6lers of this defcription. He that would 
proceed by the moft certain way to obtain an ho- 
neft fame among mankind, moft difcard every 
thing that ismoff iHuftriousin his nature, as that 
which will, almoft infallibly^ fboner or later bring 
his reputation into hazard* He on the contrary, 
that would adorn himfelf with the mofl elevated 
qualitite of a human being, ought to come pre- 

S 2 pared 
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pared for the encounter of obloquy and mifre- 
^yreietatation. He ought not to cxpeft to unite 
things fo incompatible, as exalted virtue and ge* 
ncrJd favour. He fbould cultivate the fame t«n- 
per with refpeA to morality, that Horace im- 
putes to himfelf as a poet. 

Men' tnwtmt cmc» TantiUus f out cruciet^ ({uod 
yeUicetabfenttmf Demetrius f aut qu6d impttcs 
Fannius HermogeMh ladat cou^iva TigeUi f 
Phtius et Farius^ Macenas^ FirgiUufyuCf 
P'algiuSf etprohet hac OBaviui ; ■ ■■ 
■■ ■ Demetrtf ie^ue, tigellif 

DiJbipuUrnm inter jubeo plorar^ eatbedras* m ''^ 

' • , " . 

Nor did Horace perhaps expeft that has verfes 
ftould be praifed by all men of talents. At 

* Let Btidgel charge low Grub-ftrect on my quiIl, 
And write wbate^erhe pleafe, except my will ! 
Let the iwo Curls of town and court, abuf^ 
My father, mother, body, foul and mufe !• 



^ I I 



But why then publifh ? Granville the pplitt^ 

And knowing Walfh, would tell me I could write ; 

' Wcll-natur'd Garth rnflam'd with early praife. 

And Congreve loy'd, and S wilt endurM my lays ; 

The courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield read, 

Ev'n mitred Rochefler would nod the head. 

And St. john^s felf (gi«eat Dryden's friends before) 

With open arms received one poet more. 

Happy my ftudies, when by thcfe apprbv*d ! 

Happier their "author, when by thefe belov'd ! 

fdft, 

leaft 
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leaft certain it is in life, that fuch men frequently 
join the herd, are governed in their judgment of 
men*s charadlers by the weakeil prejudices, and 
fenfelefsly apply thofe rules to others, which 
(hall (bon afterwards be employed for the ionr 
de^moatioQ pf themfelves. 



Si SECT. 
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SECT. IL 

IT may be ufeful to enumerate fome of thofe 
circumftances, by one or other of which, nien in 
fome refpedls of uncommon moral endowments, 
are ufually found to forfeit, in the judgment of 
the mats of mankind, the moft ordinary degree 
of moral reputation. 

Firft, men of uncomqpon moral endowments, 
may be expe6ted to be men of uncommon in- 
telledlual powers. But fuch men, in fome points 
at lead, will be apt to think for themfelves, to 
meditate profoundly, and, by an almoft neceflary 
confequence, to embrace fome opinions that arc 
not embraced by the multitude. This is an ob- 
vious difqualification in a candidate for common 
fame. No man can, it may be added, no man 
ought, to think quite as favourably of the man 
who differs from him in opinion, as of the man 
with whom he agrees. To fay that the opinions 
which any man entertains, appear to him to b« 
true, is an identical propofition. Add to which, 
that be muft be a weak man indeed, who does 
Rot perceive the connecSlion between opinion 

4 9n4 
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and praSiicc, or who, while lie xefpeds thtt vlr- 
toes of his friend^ does not r^rfet, as a ferioufi; 
idifod vantage, the error of his fentftnfentfe. But 
this privilege, or this fiixty, of blaming the difieift 
oi our neighbours, the vulgar abuie. Nor does 
it feldom happen, that the opinions they regard 
as moft facred and momentotiSj whether in re^ 
ligioB, in poHtics or morals, are the moft ridt- 
culoufly abfurd, or flagrantly indefenfiblc. 

Secondly, the man, whofe opinions are tfee 
refult of bis own rcftcAion, will often have trh 
individual mode of ading, as weH as of thinks 
ing. The cheapeft plan for acquiring reputation 
will be foujnd to confift in the conforming our- 
felves to the prejudices of others. He that zBs 
in unifen with other men's fentiments and ex*- 
|5e6latioil8, wiU be eafiJy underftdod % they will 
find nothing ambiguous in the interpretation df 
his condu4ft, and nothing revolting in its t6nour. 
The mafs of mankind do not love, in the pfac- 
tice of human affairs at leaft, any thing that 
furprifes or puzzles them. They are partial to 
things trite and f^ain ; and no man is in more 
danger of miffing their applaufe, than the man 
who takes extraordinary pains to deferve it. 
Upon uncommon flights of vh-tue they ufually 

put a finifter interpretation. Great delicacy of 

ft • 

S4 fentiment 
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ientiment is^ in their appreheniion, afFecSlatioi^ 
and artifice. And they do not incline to yield 
much to thofe comprehenfive and difintereiled 
fentiments of which they have no experience in 
their own bofbms. 

But a miftake, ftili more general than thofe 
yet enumerated, as well as more fatal to every 
impartial decifion refpefting men*s virtue or vice, 
is the propenfity we have every day occafion to 
obfervc among mankind, to magnify fome qua- 
lity or action that is really worthy of regret, into 
a vice altogether deftruiflive of every pretenfion 
to moral excellence. 

This general propenfity is, of courfe, in the 

higheft degree favourable to ordinary and feeble 

-charadlers, and threatens with all its hoftility 

eharadlers of energy, <:>{ grand and decifiv^ 

features. 

Characters, endowed with great excellencies, 
will, unfortunately, frequently ftand in need of 
great allowances. Men cannot perhaps be 
equally attentive to minutiae and matters of 
lofty import. Ordinary charaAers are generally 
fafe in this relpedl. They venture upon no uut 
tried paths. They attempt no fublime and un-r 
pfual virtues. They have no other care incum- 
bent upon them in this refpedl, but that of keep- 
ing 
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ing within a certain beaten road, never ftraying 
after peculiar beauties, never compelled to have 
recourfe to doubtful expedients. 

Want of pundluality, particularly in the mer^ 
cantile concerns of life, is one of thofe defe6b 
which, for time immemorial, have fupplicd ma- 
terials for iqvedlive agalnfl: eminent ^nd extraor^ 
dinary men. 

Pundluallty is no doubt a quality of high im- 
portance. That man^s virtue deferves to be re* 
garded with fome fufpicton, who can readily be 
induced to trifle with the time, and perhaps Hill 
more with the property, of his neighbours. 

But we mufl always be peculiarly expofed to 
error in our judgment of the condudi of men, 
when we judge it indifcriminately io the mats, 
without taking into account the circumftances 
that attend them. 

There are no perfons lb vehement in their 
condemnation of pecuniary breach of contra<5^, 
as many of thofe who, coming early into the 
pofleffion of an income fully commenfurate 
to their wants, never felt the preflure of dif- 
ficulties. 

One of the circumflances often omitted in the 
cftimation, is the fpirit in which perhaps the 
pecuniary fupply was granted. It is often the 
Peculation of a tradefipan, who thought the 

<M;>ncera 
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concern worth accepting, at the fame time that 
he fully took into account the uncertainty of 
payment. It is often the kindnefs of a friend, 
who fays to himfelf^ If the debt never be dis- 
charged, I am content ; and who afterwards 
perhaps leaves the claim among his heir$. Theie 
circamftances by no means .cancel the pecu- 
niary obligation ; but they ought not in juftice 
to be forgotten. 

People in general accuftom themfelves to for* 
get the anguifli of the infolvent debtor, and the 
unwearied flruggles he has perhaps made to ap- 
pear in a different chara<3er, Nothing can be 
more ftrongly marked with folly and injuftice, 
than the tone of voice with which we frequently 
hear perfons (ay. He (hould fatisfy the demands 
againft him : Showing plainly that the feeling 
of their mind is, as if he had the money in his 
delk, or could fatisfy thefe demands as eafily as 
lift his finger. We are never authorifed to fajr 
of a poor man, He ought to pay his debts; 
but, He ought to exert himfelf for their li- 
quidation. 

A ftricft and inflexible morality is no doubt 
worthy of commendation. But ftridt and in- 
flexible morality does not require, that we (hould 
totally damn a man's charadler for a few faults, 
^nd ftill leis for what perhaps it was not in his 

power 
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power to do. It is not morality, but inlanity, 
that would teach us to fay, Every debtor con- 
fined in the KingVBench-Prifon, is a knave. 

Laying prejudice therefore afidc, let us con- 
fider how much of moral and eflcntial defeft 
the character of an infolvent debtor neceflarily 

implies. 

He that can with an indifferent temper, con- 
fider himfelf as preying on the labour of others 
furprifed from them by a fort of fraud, or as 
violating the fundamental principle, upon the 
prefervation of which the whole fabric of civil 
focicty depends, muft have a mind callous to all 
that is moft important in morality. Nor will 
the man lefs deferve our cenfure, who vifibly 
indulges in luxuries, and glaringly pampers his 
appetites, at the coft, but without the confent, 
of his neighbour. 

In the mean time, how many ways are there, 
in which a man may innocently fall into the 
condition of an infolvent debtor ? The prefent 
ftate of ibciety, by a moft odious and accurfed 
contrivance, is continually ftimulating one man 
to make himfelf refponfible for the eventual vice 
or nrtifcalculation of another. One of the 
wretched confequences of a ftate of debt is, 
that the debtor is not permitted to make an 
^ledion among hi$ creditors ; and that, at the 

penalty 
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penalty of the lofs of liberty and capacity for 
future exertions, he is compelled to grant to 
unjuft and unmanly importunity, what he is by 
the fame means compelled to deny to merit. 

The poor man who is endowed with a6iive 
virtue, will be, in a higher degree than his in- 
dolent neighbour, a man of experiments. He 
ought not to make experiments fingularly ha- 
zardous, at another man's expence. He ought 
to be upon all occafions explicit and unreferved. 
]3ut human life, in every one of its parts, is a 
calculation of probabilities. Any man may be 
deceived in his calculations. He that is dcter- 
rnined never to expofe himfelf to error, muft 
never expofe Ijiimfelf to adlion. 

Let us fuppofe however that the debtor is 
clearly in the wrong ; that he drank a bottle of 
win^, or folaced himfelf with a public amufe- 
njent, at a time when his pecuniary affairs were 
uncjuefiionably worfe than nothing. Let us 
fuppofe that thefe are yices that will admit of no 
explanation. Yet how great and eminent virtues 
may exift in this nian's bolbm ! He may be the 
rnoft generous and philanthropical of mortals. 
He may be the grcjiteft benefadlor the human 
fpecies ever knew. Every man probably is iij- 
confiftent. Every man probably, be he in whaj^ 
ever degree virtuous, has fome point to which 

unaccount- 
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unaccountably he has not applied thofe princi-* 
pies by which he is ordinarily governed. We 
ought to be rigid in laying down maxims of 
condu(5l^ when the degree in which thofe 
maxims ihall be realifed depends upon their 
exiftence ; but^ in judging the pall condudl^ 
particularly of othersi bo that is not liberal and 
indulgent^ is not juft. 

There are other qualities of the fame general 
defcription^ which are in like manner fatal, in 
vulgar apprehenfion, to the character in which 
they exift. Such are a negledl of the cftablifhed 
modes of religion, fwearing, loofe converfation^ 
gaming, exceffive drinking and fornication. 

The queilion refpefiing theie heads of con- 
dudl may be divided into two ; firil,. what de* 
gree of difrepute jqftly attaches itfclf to every 
fingle inilance of this kind ; and fecondly, how 
much ought to be imputed, in cafes where the 
inftance has enlarged itfelf into a habit. 

No fair and unprejudiced man will condemn 
a charadler, and leafl of all a charafter in which 
high promife diiclofes itielf^ for any fingle in-> 
fiance of this kind. 

Where the habit exifts, there is certainly much 
matter for regret ; with this referve with refpeft 
to the firfl head of enumeration, in the mind of 
cvppy man who duly coniiders the extreme un- 

6 certainty 
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controverly than that, if the injury arid linh^ppi^ 
nefs of which a irtao is the author, oiitwa'gh thef 
contrary efTdds^ be is to be regarded as a bad 
member of ibctety. Nt> fulendour of taXents^ 
no grandeur and generofity of ientimigtnt, cafl 
redeem this one plain propoiition, in any ciif6 
where it can be fiiirly allerted. Mtin who 
bave pradlically ptoved themfdves the greatefi 
pefts and enemies of their Ijpecies, haVt fre-* 
^uently been diftihguiihed by eminent talents 
and uncommon generofity *• 

But, if this propofition is to be rigidly applied 
to the condemnation of men, fbf whom, even 
while he condemns them, a well fbttAtA tnind 
will not fail to expgrience iympathy, it ou^ht oil 
the other hand to be as rigidly applied to the 
benefit of men whom the world is accufiomed 
to cenfure* 

Nothing can be lefs defenfible thail that we 
ihould overwhelm *with our cenfure> mcn^ irt 
whom ufefulne& will perhaps be found greatly 
to preponderate, and wbofe minds overflow with 
the mod diiinterefied kindneis and philanthropy* 

* Political Jttftice, Book U, Chap. IV, odavo ^diiionA 
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SECT. III. 

HAVING endeavoured to afcertain the rules 
according to which reputation is ordinarily diftri- 
buted, it may be a matter of juft curiofity to en- 
quire into the value of that, the acquifition of 
which is'thus capricious and uncertain. 

The value of reputation is imqueftionabiy 
great, whether we confider it as the inftrument 
of perlbnal happinefs, or as an ally whofe office 
it is to render efficacious our fervices to others. 

As the inftrument of perfonal happinels. 
Man m fociety is to be regarded, in all the moft 
fundamental queftions of moral or intelledlual 
fcience, as an individual. There are points of 
view however in which he is Icarcely an indivi- 
dual. The ieats of contaft and lympathy be- 
tween any one human b^ing and his fellows are 
numerous. The magnetifm of fentiment propa-* 
gates itfelf inft:antaneoufly and with great force. 
It is fcarcely poffible for a man to adhere to an 
opinion or a body of opinions, which all other 
men agree to condemn. It is fcarcely poffible 
for a man to experience complacency and fatiC- 
faciion in a condudl, in which he is utterly un- 
fupportcd by the iuffi-age of his neighbours* 
Every one feeks to gain partifans^ and upon 

T thepi 
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them he refts as his fecurities. Failing in this^ 
he takes refuge in imaginary fufFrages, drawn 
from the recorded pad, from the fuppofition of 
generations yet unborn, or from the dodlrincs of 
an invifiblc world. With thefc he is obliged to 
content himfel.f ; but they are ufually feeble, 
cold and infujSkfent. 

Nor is.reputation more neceflary as a fecurrty 
fbi* the permanence of our own good opinion, 
than* it is. as an ^lly communicating efficacy ta 
our fcFVices to others. Men will oort allow force 
to. the advice, they wijl not liflen to the argu- 
ments^ often they will ^ev^ decline thepradlical 
gop4 officesj of a perfon they, difefteem. If I 
\¥C>if^d dq gopd to others, it is for the moft part 
rcquifite that they ftiouJd not be vehemently 
prejndioed againft me. Though I fpc^e with 
tbo tongue of an angel, if they hate me, I fliall 
fc^cely convince them.. To have a chance of 
Goiivincing th^m, or ia other words tririy to 
gain fuGBm tbera a hearingi I muft firft counter- 
balance their prejudices. . A powerful a«d happy 
mode of enunciating truth will efFe<5l this with 
fome ; but there . are others, and it is to be 
feared very many, ^vhofe prejudices of aperfbnat 
ibrt, when opce they have taken deep root,, no 
powers, of enunciation, at thia time exifting ia 
the world, will be able to conquer. He whom 

obloquy 
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obloquy hunts in his terreftrlal courfe, is like a 
iDan whofe hands are tiedi or whofe mduth is 
gagged. He wduld ferve mankind, but hid 
exertions afe nervelefs : he would convince them, 
but they are deaf: he would animate them to 
generous aAion, but they are impenetrable to 
his exhortations. 

If I am to do good to my fellow man, it is 
heceflary^ not only that I fhould ad, but that he 
Ihould co-operate with me» It is little that I caa 
do for the man who fits with his atms folded^ 
and in fupine indifference. He muil fympa** 
thife with my pafiions, melt with my regret^ 
and fwell with my enthufiafm. To hear juflly 
the ideas imparted to him, to read adequately 
the arguments I have digefled and committed 
to writing, is an a<5livc fervice. In proportion 
to the aAivity which this implies, it is not merely 
deiirable that he (hould feci no revulfion againfl 
it)e ; it is to be wifhed that he fhould fet. out 
with fbme degree of favourable opinion. Un^ 
doubtedly the validity o{ my pofitions fhouJd be 
efcertained folely by the flrength of my argu- 
ments; but he fhould prepare himfelfwith a 
fcntiment already conceived, that I am an ad« 
vocate worth hearing. The mofl impartial in- 
vefligator wifhes only to read the befl books 
that have been written on each fide of;a given 

T z . queftion^ 
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qucftion, not to abofc bis time with the lucu- 
brations of every miferaWe fcribbler. If for 
fonie accidental purpofe he take up a bqbk that 
he expe<5ls to.be bad, but finds to be aWe, the 
firft thing he thinks of, is to turn back again.the 
.pages he has read, and re-enter upon the perufd 
with an attentive and refpedful temper. 

What fpecies of reputation will beft anfwer 
the purpofcs here dcfcribed, of fecurity to our 
own bappinefs, and efficacy to our fervices to 
others ? . 

Undoubtedly the moft extenfive : that which 
includes the favourable judgment of the vulgar, 
along with the fuffrage of all the irtflrucl^d and 
all the wife. 

It ha& appeared however that this is for the 
moft part unattainable* He that would condu<5i 
himfelf with uucotnmon excellence, muft in aH 
probability expeift to lofe the kindnefs of a large 
portion of the vulgar, whether in anobfcure, or 
a more confpicuous ftation. 

In the mean time there is a fpecies of repu- 
tation, which, though not fo effediual as that 
ajbove mentioned, will in an important degree 
anfwer the purpofes of complacency and ufe- 
fulnefs. 

If we have reference only to the firft of thcfe 
objei^s, it will be fufliciently. fecured by the ap- 

probation 
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probation of the acute arid the excellent. So far as 
relates to a perfotial fatisfadlion in my opinions, 
I can difpenfe with the fuffrage of the vulgar,' 
provided they be confirmed to me by the con- 
fenting judgment of impartial thinkers and pro- 
found reafoners. So far as relates to my con- 
du6l, I (hall have great reafon to be contented, 
if I find myfelf honoured by numbers of thofe 
whom, upon mature inveftigation, I perceive 
reafon to honour. • 

With refpe<S to the reputation that is con-^ 
jiecfted v/ith ufefulnefs, a diftin6tion is to be 
made between that which is to be defired for the 
man who is only to communicate his ideas to 
others, and the man whofe purpofe it is to adl in 
their behalf. 

In both cafes a more extend ve degree of repu-^ 
tation is neceflary, to co-operate with my ufeful- 
nefs, than to fecure my contentment. The laft 
of thefe purpofes may be efFedlcd by the appro- 
bation of the difcerning few^ ; the former de- 
mands an approbation of a more extenfive fort. 

To give cflTeil to exertions in fpeaking or 
writing it is exceedingly to be defired that the 
fpeaker of writer ihould be regarded, in the firft 
place, as a man of ability. In the next, it is for 
the moft part neceflary that he ihould not be 
fuppofed to fpeak or write with any malevplent 

T 3 or 
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or finiftcr defign ; for the majority of readers, 
tacitly exhibit in this cafe a diffidence in their 
own underflandings, and prefer flopping their 
^ars againfl the perfuafipns of fuch a many ta 
the talk of fairly inveftigating the proofs he ex- 
hibits. 

Thefe arc the principal points. A, rcaibner 
of acknowledged ability, and who is accounted 
paflably honeft, may gain perhaps the induU 
gence to be heard. Some discredit he mull in-, 
evitably labpur under with thofe he would con ^ 
vince ; for it is impoffible for any man uot to, 
think the worfe of another for differing with 
him in opinion. He may be contented to be 
liccounted wrong-headed and paradoxicaL He 
will of courfe be regarded more or lefs as a vit 
fionary, abfurdly deferting the plain road of his 
intereft for the fake of gratifying his vanity. He 
will be coixfidered as dangerous ; for every ferious 
thinker conceives that opinion upon any iin* 
portant fubjed^, which for the prefent he appre- 
hend to be falfe, to be alfo attended with per- 
nicious confcquenccs. 

The reputation that is neceflary to fecurc an. 
adequate advantage to the man who is to adt ia 
the bchaM" of others, is of greater extent, than is 
required for the man who only defires to be heard 
by them. It is not enough that he Ihould be 

regarded 
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regarded as able^ and free from all finifter de- 
'fign* He inuft be efteemed prudent, judicious, 
uniform in his adlivity^ found in his calculations, 
W^d conflant in his vigilance. He mud be fup^ 
pofed to have that acutenels which may prevent 
him from being deceived by others, and that fo- 
briety which may defend him from being duped 
by himfelf. It is alfo to be defired that he fbould 
be fuppofed faithful to his truft, and aAuated by 
an earneft dcfire for the profperity of the interefts 
coBDmitted to him. Perhaps no man ought to 
feek or accept a delegation, who is unpopular 
with, or diftrufied by, thofc whom it concerns. 

Such is the value of, and fuch the benefits arif- 
ing from, reputation. No reafonable man will 
feel himfelf indifferent to the charaiSer he bears. 
To be in want of the fandlion derived from the 
good opinion of others, is an evil greatly to be 
deprecated. ^ 

Yet on the other hand it is an eitor to be 
acutely anxious about reputation, or, more ac- 
curately (peaking, to fuiFer our conduct to be 
influenced in eflential particulars by a confi- 
deration of the opinion of others. 

The world is in this refpcA like certain indi- 
viduals of the female fcx, whom, if a man would 
gain to favour his addrefles, he muft not feem 
too anxious to pleafe. No fooner do they find 

T4 him 
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him completely in their power, than they delight 
to treat him with harflinefs and tyranny. The 
world appears to be imbued with a fecret per- 
fuafion, that its opinion is too little difcerning 
to be worth the courting, and that an habitual 
regard to this opinion is a motive that degrades 
the man that fubmits to it. 

An ereti and dignified virtue leads us to con- 
iider chiefly the intrinfic and dire<Sl nature of 
our adlions, and to pay a very fuhordinate atten- 
tion to the accidents that may attend upon them. 
An elevated temper will induce us to aft from 
our own refledlions, and not from the judgment 
of others. He that fufFers himfeff to be governed 
by public opinion, fubftitutes the unfteadinefs of 
a weathercock, inftead of the firmnefs of wifdom 
and juftice. 

If a degree of reputation is ibmetimes Secured 
by this fervility, it cannot however be a folid and 
lafting one. It may anfwer the purpofe of him 
wlio defires to impofe upon others a temporary 
delufion, but a man of generous ambition will 
. ipurn it from him with contempt. Nothing is 
more mortifying than that fpecies of reputation, 
which the leaft difcernment would Ihow us was 
immediately to be fucceeded by infamy or ob- 
livion. 

He that would gain in any valuable fenfe 

the 
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the fuffrage of the world, tnuft fhow himfelf in 
a certain degree fuperior to this fuffrage. 

But, though reputation will never conftitute, 
with a man of wifdom and virtue, the firft and 
leading motive of his anions, it will certainly 
enter into his confideration. Virtue is -a calcu- 
lation of confequences, is a means to an end, is 
a balance carefully adjufted between oppofing 
evils and benefits. Perhaps there is no adion, 
in a flate of civilifation and refinement, that is 
not influenced by innumerable motives; and 
there is no reafon to believe ^at virtue will tend 
to diminifh the fubtlety and delicacy of intel- 
ledlual fcnfation. Reputation is valuable; and 
whatever is of value ought to enter into our efti- 
mates. A juft and reafonable man will be an- 
xious fb to condu6l himfelf as that he may not 
be mifunderftood. He will be patient in ex- 
plaining, where his motives have been mifappre- 
hended and mifconftrued. It is a fpirit of falie 
bravado that will not defcend to vindicate itfelf 
from mifrepjefentation. It is the refuge of in- 
dolence ; it is an unmanly pride that prefers a 
miftaken fuperiority to the promotion of truth 
and ufefulnefs. Real integrity ought not indeed 
to be fore and exafperated at every petty attack. 
Some things will explain themfelves; and in 
that cafe defence appears idle and injudicious. 

Ade- 
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A defence of this ibrt is an exhibition of mental 
difeafe, not an aA of virtue* But^ wherever ex- 
planation will fet right a fingle individual, and 
cannot be attended with mifchief, there ex* 
planation amsears- to be true dignity and tr^ 
wifdom* 
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OF PQSTHU&IOUS FAMS^ 
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HE diftribution pf perfonal reputation is d&t 
termined by principles in a ftriking degree ca^? 
priciQus and abfurd. Thofe who undertake tp 
be the benefadlors of mankind from views of 
this fort, are too often made in theclofe of their 
carreer to devour all the bittcmefs of diftppoinU 
pient, and are ready to exclaim, as Brutus is re- 
prefented to have done, "Oh, virtue ! I followed 
fhee as a fubflantial good^ but I find thee to be 
po more than a delufivc (hadow ! '* 

It is common however for perfons, over- 
whelmed with this fort of difappointment, to 
ponfole themfelves with an appeal to pofterity, 
and to obferve that future generations, when the 
venom of party is fubfided, when their friend- 
fhips and animpl^ties are forgotten, when mif- 
reprefentation fhall no longer disfigure their 
actions, will not fail to do them juiHce. 

Lict us enquire into the fbundnefs of this opU 
jjion. The more we conlider jt, the more per- 
haps 
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haps we (hall find this laft prop of what may be 
ftyled, a generous vanity, yielding a very uncer- 
tain fupport. 

To pofterity we may apply what Montaigne 
has remarked of antiquity, " It is an objedl of 
a peculiar fort ; diftance magnifies it." If we 
are to judge from experience, it does not appear 
that that pofterity upon which the great men of 
former ages refted their hopes, have difplayed all 
that virtue, that inflexible foundnefs of judg- 
ment, and that marvellous perfpicacity of di(^ 
cernment, which were prognofticated of them 
before they came into exiftence. 

Let us take the cafe of literary reputation. 

It is a well-known remark that the reputation 
of philofophcrs, natural hiftorians, and writers of 
fcienceis intrinfically and unalterably of a perifti- 
able nature. Science is progreffive ; one man 
builds upon the difboveries of another; one writer 
drives another oW the ftage of literature ; that 
which was laudable and excellent when firft pro- 
duced, as mankind advance, neceffarily appears 
childifh, inept, garrulous, and full of error and 
abfurdity. 

Art aflfords a more permanent title to fame 
than fcicnce. The poets and fine writers of an- 
tiquity fliil appear to us excellent ; while the vi* 

fiona 
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fions of Plato, ahd the arrangements of Ariftotle^ 
have no longer a place but in the brains of a few 
4reaming and obic.ure pedants. 

Poetry itfelf however affords but an uncertaia 
reputation. Is Pope a poet ? Is Boileau a poet ? 
Thefe are queftions ftill vehemently contefte4- 
The French defpife the tragic poetry of Eng- 
land, and the Englifti repay their fcorn with 
fcorn. A few fcholars, who are difpofed to reft 
much of their reputation on their Greek, affirm 
Sophocles to be the greateft dramatic author 
that ever exifted, while the generality of readers 
exclaim upon him as feeble in paffion and barren 
in intereft. The unlearned are alionilhed what 
we can find to be fo greatly charmed with, in the 
imitative geniusofVirgil,and the fententious ram- 
bles of Horace. The reputation of .Shakcfpear 
endures every day a new ordeal ; while forac 
find in him nothing but perfection, and others 
are unable to forgive the occafional obfcurity of 
his ftylc, pedantry of his language, meannefs of 
his expreflions, and difproportion of his images. 
Homer has flood the teft of more than two thou- 
land years ; yet there are hundreds of no con- 
temptible judges who regard his fame as ill- 
grounded and ufurping. They are mortally 
offended with the ridiculoufnefs of his mytho- 
logy, the barbarifm of his ethics, and the inco- 

» 

herence 
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^hercnce of an ilUcoftftrti6led tde, told, ibrtb^ 
moil part^ in a feries of tedious, profdic V6r(e8« 
From thefe inftaniies it appears^ that thft iiloft 
^'hi^h a fucccfaful author ton pretend to, is to 
deliver up his works as a fubjedl for eternal con*- 
tention. 

The afpirant tb litefary fame mull however be 
uncommonly fortunate, if he is permitted to 
look as high as this. If a man could go through 

^ the ifland of Great Britain, ind difcover the fc- 
crcts of every heart, as the Lame Devil of Le 
Sage difcovers the fecrets oi every houfe iti 
Madrid, how much genius, what a profufion of 
talent, would offer themfdves to his obfervation ? 
!n one place he would difcover an embryo polt* 
tician, in another a philofopher, in a third a poet* 
There is no benefit that can be conferred upon 
the human race, the feeds and materials of which 
would not prefent themfelves to his view. Yet 
an infinite majority of thefe are deftined to be 
fwept away by the remorfelefs hand of oblivion, 
and to remain to all future ages as if they had 
never been. They will either confer no benefit 
upon mankind, or none in any degree propor- 
tioned to the promife they exhibited. Centuries 
perhaps will glide away, and pine in want of thofe 
benefits, which fcemed ready to burft from their 
bud and gladden the human race. Genius per- 

I haps 
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haps is indebted for its earlieft birth to the occur- 
rence of favourable cifcumftances. But, be th?s 
as it will, certain it is that it flands in need of 
every advantage to nurfe it to perfeAion, and 
that for this reafon, it is almoft conilantly froft- 
nipped, or flunted, or diftorted in its proportion*, 
and fcarcely in any inftance arrives at what ge- 
nius is capable of being. 

After all however, reputation for talents is not 
the ultimate obje^S which a generous mind would 
defire. I am not contented to be admired as 
fomething ft range and out of the common road ; 
if I defire any thing of pofthumous honour, it is 
that I may be regarded with affedlion and efteeni. 
by ages yet unborn. ** I had rather," fays a^ 
generous and amiable author of antiquity, " it 
{hould be affirmed of me, there never was fuch 
a man as Plutarch, than that Plutarch was ill- 
humoured, morofc, and odious in his manners/* 

Moral fame is fubjeft to a variety of difad- 
vantages, which are not incident to the fame of 
literature. In the latter inftance pofterity has 
the whole fubjedl fairly before them. Wemay 
difpute about the merits of Homer and Shake^ 
fpear, but they have at leaft this benefit, that 
the entire evidence is in court. Whoever will, 
may read their works ; and it needs only a firm, 

unbiafled 
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unbiased and cmltivated judgment to decide 
upon their excellences. 

A ftory of fir Walter Raleigh has often been 
repeated ; but its peculiar aptnefs to the illuftrar 
tion of the prefent fubjcdl, may apologife for its 
being mentioned here. When fir Walter Ra-^ 
Idgh wrote his Hiftory of the World, he was a 
prifoner in the Tower of London. One morning 
Jie heard the noife of a vehement contention un- 
der his window, but he could neither fee the cora-p 
batants, nor diftinguilh exactly what was faid. 
One perfon after another came into his apart- 
ment, and he enquired of them the nature of 
the affray ; but their accounts were fo incon- 
lillent, that he found himfelf wholly unable to 
arrive at the truth of the ftory. Sir Walter*s re- 
flciftion on this was obvious, yet acute. What, 
faid he, can I net make myfelf matter of an 
incident that happened an hour ago under my 
window, and fhall I imagine I can truly under- 
ftand the hiftory of Hannibal and Caeiar ? 

Hiftory is in reality a tifliie of fables. There 

» 

is no reafon to believe that any one page in any 
one hiftory extant, exhibits the unmixed truth • 
The ftory is disfigured by the vanity of the adlors, 
the interefled mifreprefentations of fpedators, 
and the fiftions, probable or improbable, with 

which 
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which every hiftorian is inftigated to piece out 
his imperfedl tale. Human affairs are fo en- 
tangled, motives are (b fubtle and varioufly com- 
pounded, that the truth cannot be told. What 
reafbhable man then can confign his reputation 
to the Protfeus-like uncertainty of hiftorical re- 
cord^ with any fanguincnefs of expectation ? 

We are perpetually told. Time will clear lip 
the obfburity of evidence, and pofterity judge 
truly of our merits and demerits. There cannot 
be a gfofler impofition than this. Where is the 
inftance in which a charadler once difputed, has 
ceafed to be difputed ? We are bid to look for- 
ward patiently to the time when party and pre- 
judice {hall be ftripped of their influence. There, 
is no fuch*time. The feuds and animofities of 
party contention are eternal. The vulgar in- 
deed ceafe to intereft themfelves in a queftion^ 
when it ceafes to be generally difcufled. But, 
of thofe "who curioufly enquire into its merits^ 
there is not one in a thoufand that eicapes the 
contagion. He finds by unobferved degrees in-* 
finuated into him all the exclufive attach nients, 
fometimes all the polemical fiercenefs, that ever 
fell to the lot of contemporaries and aftors. 

A few years before the commencement of the 
Chriftian aera, Cicero andCaefar entered into a 
paper- war refpedting the real worth of the . cha- 

- U radler 
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radler of Cato, Is this controverfy yet decided ? 
Do there not flill exift, on the one hand, men 
who look upon Cato. with all the enthufiaftic ve- 
neration exprefled by Cicero ; and, on the other, 
men who, like Ca&far, treat him as a hypocritical 
fnarler, and affirm that he was only indulginjg^ 
his pride and ill-humour, when he pretended to 
I?e indulging, his love of virtue ? 

Perhaps there never was a man that loved 
fame fo much as Cicero himfelf. When he 
fppnd himfelf ill-treated by the afperity of Cato 
and the impatience of Brutus, when he, wa^ 
afl^lcd with a torrent of abufe by the partifans of 
Antony^ he alfo comforted himfelf that thisjwas. 
a.tranfitory injuftice. While he ftretchecl. out- 
bis neck to the fword of the aflaffin, he faid 
within himfelf, In a little time the purity of my. 
motives will ht univerfally underftood. Ignorant, 
misjudging man 1 Do we not bear at this hour. 
the charaiSer of this illuftrious ornament of the 
human race, defamed by every upftart fchool- 
boy ? When is there a day that pafles over our 
beads, without a repetition of the tale of his vain- 
gJorioufriefs, his cowardice, the imbecility of his 
temper, and the hollpwnefs^of his patriotifm ? 

There is another curious controveriy ftri- 
kingly illuftrative of thfj pfefent fubjedl. What 
fort of men Were the ancient Rom^$ ? It was 

not 
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not to be wondered at^ that, atnidft the dregsof 
monarchical government, great pains (hould b§ 
taken to difhonour them, and to bring them 
down to the miferable level of the men o£ mo- 
dern times. One would have thought that no 
man could have perufed the hiftory of Rome and 
the hiftory of England, without feeing that in 

* 

the one was prefented the fubftanceof men, and 

^ . • - 

in the other the fliadow. I might as well have 
called up into the rivalfliip the hiftories of Bill- 
dulgerid or Senegambia. But, no : the received 
maxiip was. Men in all ages are the fame* la 
Franpe, fince her revolution, the venerable (h^d^ 
feems about to be avenged of her calumniators^ 
But there are many., even among profefJed repub-^ 
licans, that join the cry, and affirm that the fup-r 
pofed elevation .of the Roman charadler is merely 
a delufion. This is. fo extenfively the cafe, tha^ 
a man, dijfHdent in his opinions, and fbeptical in 
his enquiries, dares fcarcely pronounce hov^r 
the Qontrpveriy may terminate, if indeed it fhall 
have any termination. 

This uncertainty it is illiberal and unjuft ^ 
impute to the mere perverfenefs of the humaa 
mind. It is owing, however paradoxical tha^ 
may feem, to the want of fa<5ls. Decifive evi- 
dence could not fail to produce a decifive efFcdl. 
We fhould have lived firft with the ancient Ro- 
ll 2 mans. 
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tnans, and then with the men of the prefent day, 
to be able to inftitute a demon ftrative comparifon 
between them. This want of fadls is a misfortune 
inuch more general than is ordinarily imagined. 
A man may live for years next door to a perfon of 
the moft generous and admirable temper, Mr. 
Fox for inflancc, and may, by the force of pre- 
judice merely, transform him into a monfter. A 
given portion of familiar intercourfe would ren- 
der this miftake impoflible. The evil however 
does not (lop here. It has been found for example 
that two perfons of oppofite fexes may be lovers 
for half their lives, and afterwards a month of 
tmreftrained, domeftic, matrimonial intercourfe 
fhall bring qualities to light in each, that neither 
previoufly fufpedled. No one man ever com- 
pletely underftood the charafter of any other 
man. My moft familiar friend exaggerates per- 
haps fome virtues in me ; but there ar6 others 
w^hich I know I poftefs, to which he is totally 
blind." For this reafon I fhould lay it down as a 
maxim, never to take the report of a man^s zeaF- 
bus and undoubted advocate againft him. Let 
bvery thing be examined, as far as circumftances 
will poffibly admit, before it is aflumed for true. 

All thefe confiderations however tend to check 
our ardour for fame, which v^ built upon fo un- 
certain a tenure. 

• There 
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There is another circumftance of confiderable 
moment in this fubjedl, and that is the ficklenels 
of reputation and popularity. I hear one man 
praife another today ; what fecurity does that 
afford for his opinion a twelvemonth hence ? 
Often the changes are fudden and abrupt ; and 
he has fcarcely put a period to the exuberance of 
his eulogium, before he pafles to the bitternefs 
of inventive. Confiftency is one of the virtues 
moft applauded in fociety, and as to his repu-i 
tation for which every man is moft anxious ; yet 
no quality is more rare. Nor ought it to be fre- 
quent : there is fcarcely any propofition, as to 
which a man of an a6live and refledling mind, 
may not recolle6l to have changed his fenti- 
ments at leaft once in his life. But, though in- 
confiftency is no ferious imputation, levity un- 
doubtedly is. If I am right in changing my 
opinion, at leaft I was wrong in the hafty man- 
ner in which I formerly adopted it. Particularly 
in the cafe of reputation, no man can without 
pain realife as to himielf, the facility with which 
partialities are . difcarded, friendfhips diflblved, 
and the man who was your warmeft advocate, 
fubfides into indifference or worfe. 

Before we take our lea*e of this fubjedl, it may 
fee amufing, perhaps inftrudlive, to add a few 

U 3 piore 
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more inftanCes to thoie already cited, of the 
doubtfulnefs and obfcurity of hiftorical fame. 

There is fcarcely any controversy that has. 
been agitated within the laft twenty years, which 
has been diftinguifhed by more fiercenefs of af-* 
fcrtion, than that refpediing Mary Queen of 
Scots and the Englifh Elizabeth. If 1 alk the 
two firft inquifitive perfons I meet, what is be- 
come of this controverfy ? they will each of 
them tell me, that the queftion is completely 
decided, but one will affirm that the iflue is in 
favour of Mary, and the other of Elizabeth. 
How (hall I determine between their oppofito 
aflei'tions ? A few incidental points have been 
cleared, but the main queftion is where it was. 
Was Mary acceflbry to the murder of her huf-s 
band ? After his death, is fhe to be regarded aa 
a chafte and noble-minded woman in the hands 
of an audacious free-booter (Bothwel), or muft 
fhe be conlidered as an abandoned Have to* the 
grofleft paffions, and clafled with the Meflalinas 
and the Julias ? Was Elizabeth incited to con- 
fent to her death, from low motives of rivalfhip 
^nd jealoufy, or bccaufe fhe conceived the 
public fafety would allow no longer delay ? Was 
her relud^nce to confent real, or only a well 
pOfjcerted fic^ipp ? . Was fhe ^ party to the exe- 

prabk 
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crable itiitrigue of which Davifon was the tool ; 
and were her fubfequent indignation and grief 
merely a fcene that fhe played, to impofe upon 
the underftandings of mankind ? All thefe are 
queftions in a fuit not yet determined. While 
fome are influenced in their judgment by the 
talents of Elizabeth, by the profperity and hap- 
pinefs of her reign, and by certain inflances of 
the moderation and rectitude of her domeftic 
counfels, others find themfelves unable to devife 
terms of abhorrence and infamy, to exprefs their 
averfion again ft her. Such a thing is fame ! 
There are even ibme, ridiculous as it may ap- 
pear, that are bribed by perfonal charms which 
more than two centuries ago were configned to 
putrefaction and duft, and would feel it as an 
imputation on their gallantry, if they could lide 
with a woman fo little attradlive as Elizabeth, 
againft the moft accomplifhed beauty of her 
age. 

The character of Charles the firft is in like 
manner a fubje6l of eternal contention, and he 
is treated as a model of intelledlual grace and 
integrity, or as frigid, auftere and perfidious, 
according as his judges ihall happen to be tones 
or whigs, monarchical or republican. 

Menry lord Bolingbroke was one of the great 
ornaments of the beginning of the prefent cen- 

U4 . tury. 
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tury; He has been admired as a. ftatefman, an 
orator, a man of letters and a philofopher. Pope, 
in the eagernefs of bis reverence and devotion, 
forefaw the time when his merits would be uni- 
verfally acknowledged, and afTured the worl4 
that th[e " fons" of his perfonal adverfaries, would 
^^ blufti" for the malignity and injuftice of " their 
fathers *." But Pope, though a popt, was no pror 
phet. We every day hear Bolingbroke fpoken 
of by one man or another, with as much contempt 
as cQuId have been exprefled by the mpft ranr 
corous of his political rivals. 

The late doctor Johnfon is a memorable inftance 
in fupport of our ppfition. Never have fo many 
volumes been fijled with the anecdotes of any 
private individual. If the ch(ara6^er of any man 
can be decided by a record of fadls, certainly his 
ought tp b^ decidec^. But the cafe is other- 
wife. Each man has an opinion pf his own re- 
lpe<9ing it ; but, if the fubjc6l be darted in con- 
yerfation, it would be totally impoffible to pre- 
dial whether the favourers or the enemies would 
prove the greater number ; were it not that the 
mals pf mankind are generally ready to combine 
againft excellence, becaufe we can never ade- 
quately underftand that, of which we have no, 
experience in ourfelves. Nor will it be any. 

* Eflay on Maij, 
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prcfumption to foretel, that, unlefs the improve- 
inent of the human fpecies (hall prove rapid be- 
yond all former example, the fame difpute about 
thecharadler of Johnfon will remain a century 
hence, and the pofterity will be Hill unborn 
that are tg pafs an unanimovis verdi<^ upon his 
merits. 
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09 DIFFERENCE IN OPINION. 



SECT. I. 



O 



NE of the beft practical rules of morality 
that ever was delivered, is that of putting our- 
felves in the place of another, before we adl or 
decide any thing refpedling him. 

It is by this means only that we can form an 
adequate idea of his pleafures and pains* The 
nature of a being, the firft principle of whofe 
exiftcnce is fenfation, neceflarily obliges us to 
refer every thing to ourfelves ; and, but for the 
pradlice here recommended, we Ihould be in 
danger of looking upon the concerns of others 
with inadvertence, confequently with indiffer- 
ence. 

Nor is this voluntary tranfmigration lefs ne- 
ccfTary, to enable us to do juftice to other men's 
motives and opinions, than to their feelings. 

Wc obferve one mode of condudl to be that 
which, undQr certain given circumftances, as ' 

4 aicre 
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mere fpedators, we fhould determine to be moft 
confiftent with our notions of propriety. The 
firft impulfe of every human being, is,, to regard 
a different condudl with impatience and refent- 
ment, and to afcribe it, when purfaed by our 
neighbour, to a wilful perverfenefs, choofing, 
with open eyes and an enlightened judgment, 
the proceeding lead compatible with reafon. 

The moft effedual method for avoiding this 
mifinterpretation of our neighbour's condu6l, 
is to put ourfelves in his place, to recolledl his 
former habits and prejudices, and to conjure up 
in our minds the allurements, the impulfes and 
the difficulties to which he was fubjedlt 
^ Perhaps it is more eafy for us to make due 
allowances for, or, more accurately fpeaking, to 
form a juft notion of, our neighbour's motives 
pnd adions, than of his opinions. 

In adlions it is not difficult to underftand, 
that a man may be hurried away by the preflure 
pf circumftances. The paffion may be ftrong ; 
the temptation may be great j there may be no 
time for deliberation. 

Thefe confiderations do not apply, or apply 
with a greatly diminifhed force, to the cafe of a 
man's forming his judgment upon a fpeculative 
qneftion. Time for deliberation may, fooner or 
Ifitcr, always be obtained. Paffion indeed may 

ipcliqe 
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incline him to one fide rather than the other ; 
but r\oi with the impetuofity, with which from 
time to time it incites us to aftion. Temptation 
there may be. ; but of fo fober and methodical a 
fort, that we. do not eafily believe, that its march 
can go undete61ed, or that the mind of the man 
who does not furmount it, can poflefs any con-* 
fiderable (hare of integrity or good faith. 

No fentiment therefore is more prevalent, 
than that which leads men to afcribe the vpria-? 
tions of opinion which fubfift in the world, to 
difhonefty and perverfcncfs. It is thusf that a 
Papift judges of a Proteftant, and a Proteftant 
of a Papift; fuch is the decifion of the Hano- 
verian upon the Jacobite, and the Jacobite upon 
the Hanoverian ; fuch the notion formed by the 
friend of eftablifhments concerning the republi- 
can, and by the republican concerning.the friend 
of eftablifhments. The chain of evidence by 
which every one of thefe parties is determined, 
appears, to the adherent of that party, fo clear 
and fatisfadlory, that he hefitates not to pro- 
nounce, that perverfenefs .of will only could 
refift it. 

This fort of uncharitablenefs was to be cxt 

pefled under the prefent condition of human 
intellcc?^. No charadler is more rare than that 
of a man who can do juftice to his antagonift's 

argument; 
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argument; and, till this is done, it mull be 
equally difficult to do juftice to an antagohill's 
integrity. Alk a man,, who has been the 
auditor of an argument, or who has recently 
read a book, advcrfe to his own habits of think- 
ing, to reflate the reafonings of the adverfary. 
You will find him betraying the caufe he under- 
takes to explain, in every point. He exhibits 
nothing but a miferable deformity, in which the 
moft vigilant adverfafy could fcarcely recognife 
his image. Nor is there any di(honefl:y in this. 
He tells you as much as he underftood.' Since • 
therefore he underfiands nothing of the adver- 
fary but his oppofition, it is no wonder that he 
is virulent in his in^vedive againfl: him. 

The ordinary fl:rafn of partifans, are like the 
two knights, of whom we are told that, in com- 
ing in oppofite diredlions to a head fixed on a 
pole in a crofs-way, of which one fide was gold, 
and the other filver, they immediately fell to 
tilting ; the right-hand champion ftoutly main- - 
taining that the head was gold, and the other as 
indignantly rejoining that it was filver; Not 
one difputant in ten ever gives himfelf the 
trouble to pafs over to his adverfary *s pofition ; 
and, of thofe that do, many take fo fhort and 
timid a glance, and with an organ fo clouded 
with prejudice, that, for any benefit they receive, 

they 
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they might as well have remained eternally upon 
the fame fpot. 

There is fcarcely a queflion in the worlds 
that does not admit of two plaufible ftatements. 
There is fcarcely a ftory that can be told, of 
"Which one fide' is not good, till the other is re- 
lated. When both fides have been heard, the 
ordinary refult to a careful and ftridl obferver^ 
is, ntuch contention of evidence, much obfcu- 
rity, and much fcepticifm. He that is foiitten 
witb io ardent a love of truth, as continually to 
fear lefl; error ihould pafs upon him under fomc 
Ipecious difguife, will find himfelf ultimately re- 
duced to a nice weighing c^ evidence, and a 
fubtle obfervation as to which fcale prepon- 
derates upon almofl: every important queftion. 
Such a man will exprefs neither afionifhment 
nor unbelief, when he is told that another per- 
ibn, of uncommon purity of motives, has been 
led to-draw a different conclufion. 

It would be difficult to confer a greater be- 
nefit upon mankind, than would be conferred 
by him, who ftjould perfuade them to a difcard- 
ing of mutual bigotry, and induce them to give 
credit to each other for their common differences 
of opinion. Such a perfuafion would efFefi: an 
almoft univerfal rout of the angry palfions. 
Pcrfecution and prolecution for opinion would 

rarely 
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rarely venture abroad in the world. Much of 
family diflenfion, much of that which . gene-* 
rates alienation in the kindeft bofoms, much 
even of the wars which have hitherto defolated 
mankind, would be fwept away for ever from 
the face of the earth. There is nothing about 
which men quarrel more obftinately and irrecon- 
cilably, than difference of opinion. There is 
nothing that engenders a profounder and more 
inveterate hate. 

If this fubjedl were once underftood, we (hould 
then look only to the confequences of opinions. 
We fhould no more think of hating a man for 
being an atheift or a republican, though thefe 
opinions were exadlly oppofite to our own, than 
for having the plague. We fhould pity him ; 
and regret the ncceflity, if neceffity there were, 
for taking precautions againft him. In the mean 
time there is this difference between a man hold- 
ing erroneous opinions, and a man infeiled 
with contagious diflemper. Miftaken opinions 
are perhaps never a fource of tumult and diforder^ 
wnlefs the perfons who hold them are perfecuted*, 
or placed under circumftances of iniquitous op- 
preffion ^. The remedy therefore in this cafe, 

is 

* As at the period of the Reformation. 

t A$ in the period preceding the French Revolution, where 

the 
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is to remove unjuftifiable reftraints ; and then 
leave the queftion to be fairly dfecided in the lifts 
of argument and reaibn. 

The opinions men efpoufe are of two forts ; 
thofe bf which they canndt recolledl the com- 
mencement, but that have been entertained by 
them ever fince they had an idea of the fubjefts 
to which they relate j arid thofe that belong to 
fubjedls, refpecSling which they have by fome 
means been induced to reverfe their firft judg- 
inents, and embrace tenets different from thofe 
to which they formerly profefled an adherence. 

In the beginning of the prefent Eflay, we had 
occafion to recommend the rule of morality, 
which directs us, to put ourfelves in the place of 
another, before we a6l or decide any thing rc* 
fpefting him. 

There is another rule, the obfervation of which 
would be fcarcely Icfs falutary in the fubjedl of 
which we are treating : the rule which enjoins 
us, to retire into ourfelves, and examine the mo- 
tives of our own charaftcrs and proceeding, be- 
fore we hold ourfelves competent to decide upon 
thofe of others. 

Self-examination is well calculated to teach us. 
indulgence towards thofe opinions of others, of 

the general oppreiEon of all orders of meriji gave a tumultuous 
activity to the principle of inpovation. 

which 
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ttrhich tbe holder is uhable'-td Teoblkift the torn-' 
Iriencement. Where is the iilan prefumpt^ou^ 
imoughto afiitiii tfasti in all liis opiiiton^^ Hli* 
gioEi^ rtior^l and political^iiti fciedce andart>t>f 
decorum, of pleafufe afid prudence, he is wholly 
nniitfltteiiced by ediioatioh ktid csOrly habits^ and 
holds his icritixiieiits firdm dedudiitin .alone> eh-^ 
tirely ' iralcp&ndcnf of. his parents^ hii compit'^ 
biotia; his agi^ and Hie ^souhtiy J Beyond doubt> 
there is no man thus independent; One uSaU 
has ddne ^a Htthemdreiand jsrfwthdra littterll^rs. 
fiat in thewifeff afite,,if Imaybdailofwedthe 
expreiPon^ the iriother llrll Jarks about the heart*. 
Arrogant aifertioha of indepehcfencd indeed are 
freqiacnt'etiowgh ; but they otiiy provfcthe folly 
add fupihengfs of the man itbht makes the£n« It 
will prefently ^pear from the v6ry ftrfture' of the 
bumari liiitid^ that nOtbiiig. i^ ntore 6aiy.tban a 
cteceptidn df this forti / 

In thdfe errors which d rnail derives fvpftiS his 
ediiQatioh^ it is ofaviobV to remark, tlutf ibt leail 
tbere(V(has^hotb!ngdeii^uig(^ diiho^ On his 
part inttbe iirfi rec^ivib^tiiem« The ptfly'blamfe 
tfiat c^ti be imputt^ ta h\in^ is^ that be has not 
yield^d^atiimpartiat attentlbn to |ljreevideticd by 
A^hich thev are refuted.' Alas) impaitialfty H 

% a virtue 
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lertbed; are honeft 9fter their dSlerent modes. 
But it m the iurtheil in thc^ wQd4 fiom being 
y^xmAcrftily that men^ who read Iq fo different a 
fpirit, Aould riie from the p^roial with oppoiite 

Reaibns like thefe fufficiently fhow how eaiy 
\t 13 to account for tbe obflinacy with whiph n)en 
tdhj^re to firft itmpmfRQnSt and bow Iitt{e grou))d 
there i^ for imputing it to them as ^n enormous 
offStnp^ Thecauiesof thi& pertinacity are cloiely 
i^ter^oven with the natiire oC man ; aiict^ infj^d 
^f cpn^efy ipg, as we 9re apt to do^ th^ the per- 
fi^ ip whom ft l^etra^s itself fall below the ftf^od-^ 
f rd of ^oweniLy, we ought, on the contrary^ toj. 
ij^gard tbp^ who conquer it a^ havit^ lifted 
tl^em^vies^ ^fipve the level of ajmoft the wh^Ie 
qials of their, ipedcs^ 

But the worjjd, even when it is prevailed on to 
^igive ia adj^^?pce to the imprefljpM of edu- 
ci|t«?«r. dp^uPpt f?il to regard wi^th par.ticular 
llgye^ity tljqf^ c^opgii^ of. fentiirtep^ m^ which a 
njan eaDnbr^Qes any^ new error, or any tenet whicjk 
l^lf qeuibca,i}eg^d asan error.. Their inventive 
^Qqyii^es dqftbje bitternefi, \sfben the change of 
^i^ion appgpra tp coincide in tifne -with cert^ia 
€Kc,iunl|an«3 of ijOfteyeft jrende,ring; the new opi- 
men particularly convenient to thp coavcrjt. 
. ^j; xyp.qld ,cf5ni^tute perhaps the mpft curijous 
7 chapter 
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chapter in thehiftory of the humaia mind, if any 
perfon fufficiently competent to the talk, were 
to undertake to deted the various caufes which 
generate change of opinion among nien^ It 
happens in moft cafes that the perfon who un-^ 
dergoes this change, is himfelf unable to affigij 
the period at which it took place. He only 
knows that he was of one opinion in January, 
and holds another in June. This circumftancd 
alone is fufficiently fufpicious. 

It will probably be found that every man virhd 
undergoes a change of opinion, imagitie^ he ha^ 
obtained a new acceffion of evidence. But was 
4his the only cauie of the changd ? 

Undoubtedly argument i^ in its own nature 
.capable ofcfFeftinga change of opinion. But 
there ^re other caufes which have a limilar in- 
fluence, and that unconfcioufly to th^perlbri iii 
^W^hom they operate'. 

Man has not only an underffanding to reafori, 
but a heart to feci. Intereft, as has bcren already 
remarked, can do much ; and there are vmt^j 
kinds of iotereft, Ijcfide Jjiat w^ich is eiprefily 
pecuniary. 

I was of one opinion in January, and atn of 
another in June. If I gain ?^ penfion,- or a rich 
jchurch-Iiving by the change, this circumftance 
fpay well be fpppofed to have (^r|lc Wieight with 

?C 3 me, 
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ipe* If it recommend me to a wealthy relative 
pr patron, th^is js not indifferent. It perhaps pnly 
tends to introduce me into good cpmpany. Per- 
haps I am influenced by an gpprehenfion of 
fomething beautiful, generous and becoming in 
the fentixnent to be embraced, jnftead of being 
under the mere influence of argument. Men 
are rarely inclined to ftop fhort in a ^ufinefs of 
this fort ; and, having detected onp error in the 
party to which they formerly adhered, they are; 
gradually propelled to go over completely to the 
oppofite party, A candid mind will frequently 
feel itfelf imprefled ijvith the difficulties which 
bear upon its fentirapnts, efpeciajly if they are 
forcibly l)rpught forward in argument ; and 
will haftily djfcard it§ own iyftem for another, 
when that other, if fair}y conlidered, was liable 
\o objediqns not lefs cogent than the formi^r. 

But, what is moft material to the fubjeift of 
which we are treating, all thefe influences are 
liable, in a greater or lefe degree, to efcape the 
man w|iq is mqfl rigid in fcrutjnifing the motives 
by which he is influenced. Indeed we have 
fpoken of them as changes of opinion; which irnr 
plips a pertain degree o^ fincerity. The vulgar 
Jndeed, \yhere they fufpef5t any finifl:er motive, 
regard the man as holding the fame opinion ftill, 
^ii(| only pretending tp have undergone a change. 

gut 
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Bat this is a phenomenon much more rare than 
is commonly imagined. The human mind is 
exceedingly pliable in this refpedl ; and he 
that earneftly wifhes to ent^tain an opinion, 
will ufually in no long time become its ferious 
adherent. We even frequently arein this refpedl 
the dupes of our own devices. A man who 
Jbabitually defends a fentiment, commonly ends 
with becoming a convert. Pride and fliame 
fix him in his new faith. It is a circumfi^nce by 
no tl^eans without a precedent^, for a man to be^* 
come the enthufiaftic advocate of .a paradox^ 
which he at firft defended by way of bravado, or 
as an affair of amufement. * 

Undoubtedly the man who embraces a tenet 
from avarice, ambition, or the love of pleasure, 
even though he fliould not be aware of the in-^ 
/luence e^^erted by thefp motives, jis fo far an im-^ 
becil chara6ler. The cenfure^to which he is 
expofed, would however be in fome degree miti^t 
gated, if w^c recolleded that he fell into this 
weaknefs in common with every individual of 
bis fpecies, and that there is not a man that 
lives, of whom it can be affirmed that any onQ 
pfhis opinions was formed with impartiality. 

There is nothing more memorable in the ana- 
I vfis of intellcdtual operations, than the fubtlety 

X4 of 
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pf xaothiesf. Evierjr thing in thp pheqiQOien^ 
(^ the human mind^ 19 connedied together. A^ 
pT& fight one yrq\xld fjipppfe nothing was eafier^ 
than for the man hinafelf to affign the motive 
of any pnie pf his ^dlions, Stfi<3tly fpea^ifg thi^ 
is abfolutely impolIiblfB. Ife can npyer do it 
accurately; ^nd we oflen find him comsoltting 
I \ theabfurdi^i}: and mpfjt glaring miil^ke^. Every 
incident of Qur live^ pontributes to form our 
temper, our char^<Ser an4 our underfianding ; 
and the maif thus formed modifies pyeiry o&e of 
our adlions. All iq man is afibdation and habits 
It ipay l^ pbjec^ed indeed that our voluntary 
^dions are thus inflpi&nced, but npt our judg^ 
ments, which are purely an affair pf the under- 
landing, ^tit this is a groundfe& dillin<dipn. 
Volitipn and undcrftanding, in the ftru<fture of 
the human mind, do not ppllefs provinces thu^ 
fcparate and independent. Every volition is 
accompanied by a judgment ; and we cannot 
perform ppe voluntary action, till we haye firft 
(enlightened, or jmpofed upon, as the cafo 
may require, the reafpi^ing faculty. It is trucj 
to a proverb, that what a man wifhes to believe, 
he is in the moft diredl road to regard as a branch 
of hi? creed. 

V 

^ Political Juftice, Vol. J, Chap, V| ^. 2, oSavo edition. 
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How ridiculous then and dull of £ipprehenli04 
is the man, who afl^rins of himlelf^ in any ima- 
ginable inftance^ that he is under jtio iinifier 
influence, and Ipudly aflerts his own impar- 
tiality t Yet no ipe6lacle more frequent tha^ 
jthis. Let us take the firft exatnple that offers^ 

A letter of refignation is juft publifhed, ad*- 
4reflfed by general Wa(hington to the people 
pf the United States of America, and dated 
J 7 September 179!5. In that letter is con- 
tained the following fentence. The fentirments 
I am about to deliver, f^ will be offered to 3roti 
with the more fre/edom, as you can only fee in 
Jhem the difinterefted warnings of a parting 
frieiid, who can poffibly have no perfonaj motive 
^o bias his counfel." 

To expofe the abfurdity of this paflage, it is 
not neceflary to refine upon the term " perfonal 
motive," and to obferve that every a6lion of 
general Wafhington's life, every peculiarity of 
pis education, every Ibene in which he was en- 
gaged, every fenfation he ever experienced, was 
calculated to produce fomcthing more than the 
poffibility of perfonal motive ; fince all that, 
which is peculiar to one man, in contradiftinc- 
Jion to his fellow men, is fufceptible of being 
jmade perfonal motive. 

Bu^^ to take the term in its vulgar accept: 

ation. 
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^trof)) there were . certainly very few men in 
AiBcrica more liable to peribnal motive, than 
general Wafhington. He had filled, with very 
Jittle interruption^ the firft fituations in his coun- 
try for more than twenty ycan^ He takes it 
for granted indeed that he is exempted frona 
perfonal motive, becaufe he conceives that his 
wi(h to withdraw himfelf is fincere. But, in 
the whole period of bis public adminiftration, 
4id b& adopt no particular plan of politics ; and 
j8 he abfolutely fure that he Ihall have no per-r 
ibnal gratification in feeing his plans perpetu- 
ated ? Is he abfolutely fure that he looks back 
with no complacence to the period of his public 
Jife ; and that he is entirely free from the wifh, 
that fuch principles may be purfued in future, 
as (hall be beflt calculated to refledl luftre upon 
his meafures ? No difcerning man can read thi? 
letter of refignatipn, without being ftruck with 
the extremp difference between general Wafti- 
ington and a man who fhquld h(ive come to the 
popfideration of the fubjedl d^ no^o^ or without 
perceiving hpw much the writer is fettered in an 
hundred refpe<Ss, by the force of inveterate 

habits. 'Xo return front this example ^o th^ 

/ubje6l of the £%. 

Let us for a moment put out of the queftioij 
^he conficjeration of pleafure and pain, hope 
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and fear, as they are continually operating upon 
us in the formation of our opinions. Separately 
from thefe, there are nunaeroijs circumftances, 
calculated to njiflead the mod ingenuous mind 
in its fearch after truth, and to account for our 
embracing the fhadow of reafon, when we ima-^ 
gined ourfelves poflefled of the fubftance. One 
man, according to the habits of his mind, ihall 
regard with fatigfadlion the flighteft and moft 
flimly arguments, and beftow upoi^ them the 
nanie of demonflration. Another man, a mathe-^ 
matician for infiance, fhall be infenfible to the 
force of thofe accumulated prefumptions, which 
are all that moral and pradlical fubjei^s will ever 
admit. A misfortune, more pitiable than either 
of thefe, is when a ftrift and profound reaibner 
isXh into fome unperceived miflake at the com* 
mencement, in conlequence of which, the fur- 
ther he proceeds in his enquiry, and the more 
clofely he follows his train of dedudlions, he 
plunges only the mone deeply in epron 
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SECT. II. 



THE maxims, which the preceding reafoni^ 
ings are calculated to eflablifh, are, that we ihali 
rarely be in the right in allowing ourfelves tQ 
^fpedl the fincerity of others ip the cauie to 

which they profefs adherence ; that nothing can 
be more various than the habits of diiferent 
minds; 6f more diverfified than their modes of 
c&ntemfdatiiig the fame fubjed^j that nothing 
can be more deceitful than the notion, fo ge- 
neral among fupcrficial thinkers, that 6very 
canfe but their own is deftitute of any plaufi-* 
biKty of appearance ; and that we can never 
bayc ajuft view of the fince^ity of mca in opi- 
nions we deem to be abfurd, till we have leamecj 
to put ourfelves in their place, and tp becomo 
the temporary advocates of the fentiment We 
rejeft. 

It may be ufeful to illuftr^tp thefe prppofitjong 
by a fpecific it) fiance, 

Tl t controverfy at prefent moil vehemently 
agitated, is that between new and old iyftem^ 
of political government. The advocates of both 
parties for the moft part fee nothing, on the fide 

adveriq 
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a^ver^ 1K^ tbeir own^ but wilful ' parvei^fooeicf* 
They cannot believe that their oppone^t^ a.rC5 
fincere s^nd ardent welUwiiliers to the haf^nefs 
of ma^ikind. AH they dilcern in one cafe^ is a 
fpirit of monopoly and oppreiHoo ; ^nd in the 
other^ is a difcontqnted hearty anxiouartp.grati^ 
its criavin^ by the mpft rapacioi^s and di0)pBeft 
mcanst U each party could be perfuaded tp fy^ 
the prio^ple of controveriy in the othen: in a &^ 
Vourable lights and to regard it&lf and itsr P|^ 
pp^^ei^t as contendiiig by different modes for tba 
iaine objedl^ the conunon welfare^ it would be 
attei^^^ ii) this great criiis of the mpral worldj^ 
with t^e happieft ef&^s* 

We will take it for granted for the pfefenfc 
that the pnovators have the right fide- of the ar- 
guA^ent^ and will exhibit certain coDjQderations 
calculated to evince the fincerity and good in- 
teptf9i^ of their advcrfaries.. The inftance ad^ 
duc?d ..therefore will be fomewhat better adapted 
for the convidlion of the fonxier than tb^ l^t^r. 

It may, be laid down as an axiom that. the en- 
lightened advocate of niew fyftemspf govern- 
meiitj proceeds upon the eilabliihtpeDt crirf- 
&0ij)tipn of the progrefliv^ nature of man^ whe- 
ther as an individual^ or as the member of a fa* 
ciety. Lejt.iis fee h.pvy far the principal, cham- 
pions 



imitate them. Not imitate t&em. by fervilely 
treadiQg in their il^ps^ bi^t by imbibinjg^ tfaeir 
ipirit Thofe of our anoeftors who are moft 
highly applaudecj^ Werp judicious and fuccefsful 
innovators. They teatlifcd for nuuakiod what bacf 
ootptevioofly be.ep attained. 

The rational and fobef irmovator ought f o ad^' 
mit, that iniKwation is a meafure attended with' 
peculiar perils that it fhould be entered upoit 
with caution^ and introduced in pfo'rtiorFs^ fmall 
and detached. This is the point, in which the 
wifeft of both parties rtight leam to agree. 

The alarm of the oppofite party is by tio means 
unfounded in- truth. AH men love ihdepend* 
ence. This is ^ laudable paiiion. Atl mea 
love power. This is a more queflionable pro- 
penfity* From thefe paffionS taken together^ 
united with the a<Stual imperfedlions of the hu-^ 
Biait mind> ^ics the neceffity of political re« 
firaint. He' preciairtlons that are. heceilary ht 
the prefervation of property, cQ-^oper<ating with 
the low propen[iitf6s of felfifhne& and ignoi;aQc^ 
produce a great inequality of pofleflipns ; an4 
thi$ inequality is. inevitably the fource of much 
l^^rt-^burnjnj^ a|nd aniinofity. 
* The evils here ;^}Iuded to, might perhaps^ all 
•f them, hav^ b§«q ,pr^yef^ted, if nj^tk ha^^^^i 
\irilling to forttt thefn^lv^s into tffi^ll ^i^mmti^ 

nitiei^^ 
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hities, in(Wad bfcbaleickig into great tiattons*'^. 
But if tbey had alWays bc^ii contented with this, 
tvouU the -arts arid iiriprdvemtots of manfcirid, 
which cafily go on when once briginstedy have 
tevef been called into exiftence ? There are many 
things, tiot abfol ot ely gclod^ \i^hich have beeni 
good temporarily arid under given circum- 
ftances. Perhaps Itixtiry, that luxury t^hich is 
incompatible with a pure and devatcil morahty, 
is an inilance bf this^. 

But, granting fot^inofment that the coaKtibii 

bf mankind inkr ' great natibns ought never toi 

have taken place; this does not alter the queftiori 

• before US. This coalitioh adlually exifts. It<:on- 

ftitiites a ftate exceedingly artificial. It is lat 

/ war with ^he llrongeft propenfities bf individual 
man. It therefore 'requires great caution and 
fextreme vigilahce to tnaiirtairi it. There i^ pfo- 

" bably however hot a pbiiticai theouift in exiftfernce^ 

\ f « 

' who wbbld fay, that ft oughi tb be totally and 
immediately deftroyerf. There is not*d {vAitt 

' faian, in the world, tvith rierveS ^roiig enough 
calmly to lace thfe tretnendousiiltid. 

The advocate bf eftablithrrients fdys, Wd H^ve 
already gained much ; the fpeftacle bf humad 

^ * PoIitJcul Jufticc, Bobkc V, Ghajii^XXlI, -biiiiva edition; 

f FolitkalJvftkc,^c^]^yjUIi)Cj^pi VIIi o6tavo edition; 

Y focietjr 
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lbciety.p^Ml;>tts nluch that is admirable ; I can- 
not confent that all this (hould be put to hazard 
for the fake of an untried experiment : Let us 
be aware of our true intereft ; let us be con- 
tented with the things that we have. Surely 
this man may be eminently both hoaeJft and. phi- 
lanthropical. 

The rational advocate of new fyftems of go- 
vernment, would touch actual inilitutions with 
a careful hand. He would defire further changes 
and fre(h improvements.; but he would confide^ 
thetaik of innovation ^ as- an arduQU? bufinefs, 
nor is there any thing that would excite more 
the apprehenfivcnefs of his mind, than a preci- 
pitate and headlong fpirit. 

There is nothing perhaps that has contributed 
more to the introdudlion .and. perpetuating of 
bigQtry in the WQrld, tlian the do<$lrines of the 
Chriftian religion. It caufed the fpirit of into- 
lerance to firike a deep TOot ;. and it has entailed 
. that fpirit upon many wIjq^ have fhaken off the 
. diredler influence of its tcpetSi It is the charac- 
teriftic of this religion, to lay the utmoft ftrefs 
upon- feith* Its central ^docSlrine is< contained 
.in this fliprt maxim, He that, believcth, (hall 
be faved j and he that believcth not, fhall be 
. danaaeij*., WhM it re, the belief of which i$ 

' ^ ♦ Mark-, Chap.' XVI, Tcr. i6. 

, laying. 
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iaving, the records of our religion have left open 
to controverfy ; but the fundamental dature of 
faith, is one of its moft unquettionable . leflbns. 
Faith is not only neceflary to preferve us from 
the pains of hell ; it is alfo requifite as a qualifi- 
cation for temporal bleflings. When any oiie 
applied to Jefus to be cured of any difeafc, he 
was firft of all queftioned refpedling the.irnpli- 
citnefs of his faith ; and, in Galilee, and other 
places, Chrift wrought not many miracles, be- 
caufe of tlieir unbelief*. Never were curfes poured 
out in a more copious ftream, or with a more ar- 
dent and unfparing ^eal, than by the meek and 
holy Jefus upon thofe who oppofed his preten- 
fions'^. Theftiort and comprehenfive defcrip- 
tion beftowed .upon the refractory to the end of 
time appears to be this. They have loved dark- 
nefs, rather than light, becaufe their deeds are 

evilt . . ' '• . 

There is a vulgar error clofely conne<5led with 
the fubjedl of this eflay, which, on account of 
its extenfive influence, deferves to be noticed ; 

* Matthew, Chap. VIII, vcr. 13 ; Chap. IX, vcr. 28, iq ; 
Chap. XIII, vcr. 58: Mark, Chap. V, ver. 36; Chap. IX, 
Ter. 23 ; Chap. XI, Ter. 23, 24 : Jgbn, Chap. XI, ver. 40 ^ 
Chap. XX9 ver. 29. 

f Take as an example, Matthew, Chap. XXIII, ver. 33. 

X Job&y Chap. Ill, ver^ 19. 

Ya I mean 
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I mean ,' (he dem erft of incohiift ency . It is won- 
derful *bow great a fpace this t6pic occupies ih 
*the debates of'the Englifh parliament. Tlie 
"greateft Iiiminaty of the prefent houfe of com- 
mons, Mn Fox, Will fometimte occupy one half 
of aipeecTi upon the mott ihterelling qiieftion^ 
with a defence of his own confiffericy. 

It is fcarcely heceflary to rertiark, that an ar- 
gument upon an ihterefting queftion, is always 
much degraded, when it is fufFered * fo involve 
with it a perfonal difcuffion. 

Of perfonal diftufliohs, that of confiflency is 
one of the moft frivolous. 

Inconiiftency is as unfortunaie a f eft of a man's 
infincerity, as can be imagined. 

If by inconfiftepcy we undeWland Ibme con- 

. tradidlion between one branch of a man*s creed 

and another, this is undou1)tedly a defedl. It 

•proves that he is imperfeift, not that he is'diftio- 

Jieft. 

But, if by inconiiftency we underftand, that he 

r • 

does not believe now what he once believed, 
that his dh&ra^ter is changed, and hiscondudt 
regulated by different principles, this is fcorcely 
anyafguitient of prefent 'defe6l. Yet this is the 
fort of inconfiftency, the charge of which isrhoft 
frequently and vehemently repelled. 
-It is obvious that the man, who, in adjiifting 

6 accounts 
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accounts with his own mind^ is influenced as to 
the opinions he (hall now receive, by the conii- 
deration of what it was that heibrmerly believed, 
is To far a vitiated charafter. He ought to be 
ready to receive the truth, however unlike it may 
be to his former habits of thinking. 

But we are entitled to go further than this^ 
and to affirm that incojififtency, in the fenfe laft 
explained, is glorious, inftead of being fhamefuU 
Who is it that is likely, through Shakefpear's 

• 

feyen ages of man, to think always alikd ? The 
flave of prejudice, or the flave of idleness. Tho 
a6live and independent mind, the genuine lover 
of and enquirer after truth, will inevitably pa6 
through certain revolutions of opinion. 

It may be alleged in behalf of thofe who are 
e^ger.inthe vindication of the unalterablenefi of 
their opinions and principles, that great ftre(s 
IS laid upon this point by the vulgar. 

But then, on the other hand, it is to be re- 
marked that, when great and illuftrious cha- 
radlers lend their aid to the prejudices of the vuk 
gar, they add much to the vigour of prejudice;, 
and are fo far the enemies, not the friends, of 
the improvement and happinefs of mankind. 
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BSSAY X. 



OF POLlTBtTESS, 



S E C T. I. 

K ■ • • • 

It has been no unfrequept profeffion among* 
men of a bold temper, and who are fmitten witl^ 
a love for the fublimer virtues, that they are ene- 
inies to politenef^. 

k 

One of the greateft misfortunes incident tq 
morality, as ^ell as to a majority of faiences, 
flows from the ambiguity of words. 

By politenefs many perfons underfland arti- 
ficial manners, the very purpofe of which is tq 
fland between the feelings of the heart and the 
external behaviour. The word immediately con- 
jures pp tp their mind a corrupt and vicious 
pode of fociety, and they conceive it to mean a 
fet of rule§, founded in no juft reafon, and often- 
tatipufly praflifed by thofe who are familiar witt^ 
them, for no purpofe more exprefsly, than tq 
confound and keep at a diftance thofe who, by 
the accident of their birth or fortune^ are igi?o^ 
rant of them. 
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In this fcnfe no doubt politenefs is worthy of 
our decifivc difapprobation, and in this fenfe it is 
to be regretted that there is vaftly too much po- 
litenefs in the world. 

Urbanity is a term that has met with a better 
fortune among our contemporaries, than polite- 
nefs. Yet, if we haverecourfe to their etymo- 
.. logy, politenefs is certainly not Ipfs appropriate 
and laudable. As it defcends to us from theGreek, 
its nature is precifely coincident ; as it comes 
to U6 thrpugh the medium of the Latin word, 
which fignifies to polifh, to make fmootb, agree* 
able to the eye, and pleafant to the touch, it is 
fufficiently adapted to that circumftance in mo- 
rals which may admit of a fubftaritial vindica- 
-tion. 

Morality, or the exercifeof beneficence, con- 
fifts of two principal parts, which may be deno- 
minated the greater morality, and the Icfs. Thoie 
actions of a man*s life, adapted to purpoies of 
beneficence, which are fraught with energy, and 
cannot be pra6lifed but in an exalted temper of 
iTjind, belong to the greater morality ; fuch as 
faving ^ fellow being from death, raifing him 
from deep diftrcfs, conferring on him a meinp- 
rable advantage, or exerting one's felf for the 
ervice of multitudes. There ^re other adlions, 
in which a man may confult the tranfitory feel- 

y 4 in| 
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ings of his neighbours, and to which we cau 
feldom be prompted by a lofty fpirit of ambition ; 
adlions which the heart can record, but which 
the tongue is rarely competent to relate. Thefe 
belpng^tq the leiler morality. 

It fliouldfeem as if our teipper and the perma- 
nent diaradler of our minds, fliould be derived 
from tlie |freater morality ; but that the ordi-^ 
nary s^ad^ eftahliflbed carreer of oqr condu6l, 
Jhould have reference to the lefs. 

No doubt a man of eminent endowments and 
fortunate fituation may do more gqod by the 
pr^cSice of the greater morality, than he can dp 
mifchief by the negledl pf the lefs. But, even in 
him, the lefler n^oralities, as they are pradlifed or 
negledlcd, will produce important effe<^s. The 
neglefl of them, however illuftrious may be the 
tenpur of his life, and however eminent his pub- 
lic fervices, will reflect a (hade of ambiguity 
vpoq his charader. Thus authors, whofe writ- 
ings have been fraught with the feeds of general 
happinefs, bu^ whofe conduct towards their rela- 
tives or acquaintance has been attended with 
any glaring defedt, have feldom obtained much 
credit for purity of principle. With the ordi- 
nary rate of mankind it i^ worfe : when they 
have parted with the. lefler moralities^^they have 
^pearly parted with every thing. 
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The great line of diftindlion between thel^ 
^wo branches of morality, is that the lefs is of iu'^ 
ppmparably more frequent demand. We may 
rife up and lie down for weeks and months to- 
gether, withput being once called upon for the 
pracSHce of any grand and emphatical duty, ^ut 
it will be ftrange if a day pafs over our heads, 
without affording fcope for the lefler moralities. 
They furnifh therefor^ the moft obvious tell as 
to the habitual temper of our lives. 

Another important remark which flows from 
this confideratipn, is that the lefler moralities; 
however minute in their conftituent particle^ 
and however they may be pafled over by the fu-? 
percilious as unworthy regard, are of great im- 
portance in the ^ftim^te of human happinefs. It 
is rarely that the opportunity occurs for a maa 
to confer on me a flriking benefit. But, every 
time that I meet him, he may demonflrate his 
kindnefs, his Sympathy, and, by attentions almofl: 
too minute for calculation, add new vigour to 
the ftream of complacence and philanthropy that 
circulates m my veins. 

Hence it appears that the lefler moralities are 
of moil importance, where politenefs is com- 
monly lead thought of, in the bofom of family 
intercourfe, and where people have occafioxi 
jnofl: conftanUy to aflociate together. If I fee 
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tfre father of a family perpetually exerting him- 
felf for what he deems to be their welfare, if he 
gire the moft unequivocal proofs of his attach- 
ment, if he cannot hear of any mifchance hap- 
pening to them without agony, at the fame time 
that he is their defpot and their terror, burfting 
out into all the fury of pafHon, or preferving a 
four and painful morofcnefs that checks all the 
kindly efFufions of their IbuJ, 1 (half regard this 
man as an abortion, and I may reafonably doubt 
whether, by his mode of proceeding, he does not 
traverfc their welfare in more refpe(5ts than he 
promotes it. 

Roufleau has obfcrved that ipan is by nature 
unamiable. There is ufually fomething am- 
biguous hi the ufc of this term, nature. If he 
means that man, in the folitary ftatc of exiftence, 
in which he delights to defcribe him, and which 
lie reprefents as the perfecflion of a human being, 
has few of the fecial affeflions, this cannot be 
difputed. 1 he favage ftate, as it exiils in fbme 
parts of Africa and America, is by no means 
dcftitute of afFeflions. There are no where 
perhaps more afFe(5iionate fathers and hufbands. 
They love, as they hate, with uncommon energy 
and fervour. Their attachment to their guefts, 
their benefad^ors, and their friends^ is ardent and 
unalterablo. 

If 
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If therefore they appear in any refpe^l un- 
amiable, it is not becaufe they are more felfifli, 
or have fewer aftc6tions, than the civihTed na- 
tions of the world. It is (imply becaufe X\mt 
minds are not fiibtilifed. It is becaufe their inr 
tellecftual obfervation has not grown curious and 
microfcopical, and they fee things only in inafles 
^nd in the grofs. None more ready than they 
to perform trying fervices, to expofe thenifdves 
to the fury of every clement, to fufFer a}l the 
privations and all the tortures of w^hich our lia- 
ture is fufceptible, for the advantage of thofe 
thpy love. In thefe cafes they can identify 
themfelves with the object of their attachment. 
But thev cannot do fo in minuter and more or- 
dinary matters. They have not analyfed the 
elements of the human mind, and fcrutinifed itsj 
hiflory. Gulliver's Houyhnmn js a favage, vvho 
^ries repeatedly to the unfortunate wanderer tq 
go fafler, and never difcovers his incapacity or 
his pain, till it is in the moil exprefs manner re- 
prefented to him. Certain perfons calling them-' 
felves philanthropifts and patriots, are like the 
lavages of which we treat, when they infift al- 
nioft cxclufiycly upon the greater duties, and 
reprefedt the petty kindnefles of human life ^s 
fcarcely worthy the regard of a citizen apd a 
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Goldfmith has introduced his Vicar of Wake* 
field as remarking, that he had ever been a great 
lover of happy human faces. Such will always 
be the feeling of him, whofe heart is ftored with 
the genuine affections pf a man, and in whom, 
cultivation has given inceflant aClivity to philan- 
thropy. How enviable is bis ftaite, to whom 
every door that he frequents. 

Flies wide, and almoft leaps from olF its hinges, 

To give hkn entrance ; ^ ■ 

While his approaches make a little holiday, 

Axui every face is drefs'd in fmiles to meet him ! row^v 

This is one of the great circumflances diftinguiih- 
ihg between the civilifed and the favage ftate ; 
the filent communication of the eye, the lively 
attention that marks every Ihade of gradation in 
another's pleafure or pain, the namelefs kind- 
neflcs that perfuade the receiver more forcibly, 
or, at leaft, nK)re cordially, of the attachment 
of the performer, than great fervices are ever 
enabled to do. 

Again ; in civilifed fociety there is a mutual 
harmony and correfpondence between the po- 
litenefs of the aflive party, and the ftate of fen- 
fetion in the paffive. In fuch perfbns particu- 
larly ^s have their minds early roufed, whether 
accidentally, or by tjie judicious proceeding of 

their 
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their inftitiitor, 6nd promife to be, in mttiteltiata 
an ordinary degree, uleftil members of the cpcmi* 
inonwealt*h, it is ' inconceivable how nUitieroits 
and dditfate are their fenfttioris, and how exqui- 

' lite ' is ' their feeling of pleafure or pain* The 
flightfeft circumftances, Imperceptible to a com- 
mon eye, andfc^rcely -adverted to by the dgerit, 

' often prbdnce an indelible impreffidn. There 
is Ibmething exceedingly deceitful in human na- 

'tiire in 'this refpeA. A flirinking fenfibility will 
not feldom hide itfelf under an unaltered ex- 

' terior. Trtiis is frequently iHuftrated in the edii-* 

' cation* of children. * If they are harifhiy reprove^ 
they difdain perhaps to lament, they are too pcoAA 

'to change a iuufcle, and We inwardly grieve for 

' their itnperietfable hardnefs, while their foui is 
fecretly torn with confli6ling, not feldom with 
dignified, emotions. 

'Nor is this fenfibility by any means confin^ 
to perfons of extraoitiinary talents. The worin 
that we trample upon, writhes beneath our foot^ 
and is agoriifed, though in (ilence. " It is a trite 
oblervation that one perfon fliall lefs humble his 
iuitor by a refafel, than another by compliance; 
fo great is the importance that attaches itfelf to 
things apparently trivial.* That man knows little 
of human nature, and is either endued with a 

very 
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very fmall portion of fenfibrlity, or i& ieldorff in 
the habit of putting himfelfin the place of ano- 
ther; who is not forward in the pradlice of 
minute attentions. When a modeft ami unaf- 
ftired perfon enters a room, he is anxious about 
his geftures, and feels the difpofltion of every 
limb and feature as a fort of weight upon his 
mind. A fupercilious loo|c, a dubious fmile, 
an unceremonious aecoft, from one of the com- 
panyj pierces him to the foul. On the con- 
trary, at how cheap a rate may he be eficouraged 
and made happy ! What kind-hearted man 
would refufe to procure eafe for him at fo fmall 
an expence ? 

Perhaps the fort of fenfibility here deforlbed 
is to be regarded as a defedl. Perhaps, upon a 
nice adjuftment of the value of other men's good 
opinion on the one hand, and of independence 
on the other, we (hall find that he ought to have 
been more firm and intrepid. But a judicious 
moralift will not be abrupt in the fuppreffion of 
fenfibility. The form may be wrong, but the 
fubftance ought to remain. In a word, where- 
ever civilifation exifts, fenfibility will be its at- 
tendant; a fenfibility, which cannot be fatisfied 
without much kindnefs, nor without a kindnefs 
of that condefcending nature, that confiders the 

4 whole 
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Avbole chain of our feelings, and is defirous, oift 
of petty materials^ to compofe the fum of our 
happinefs, 

?olitene(s is not precifely that fcheme and 
(yftem of behaviour which can only be learned 
in the fafliionable world. There are many things 
in the fyftem of the fafhionable world, that are 
pradlifed, not to encourage but deprefs, not to 
produce happinefs but mortification. Thefe, 
by whatever name they are called, are the re- 
verfe of genuine politenefs ; and are accordingly 
commonly known by the denomination of rude- 
nefs, a. word, of exadlly oppofite application. 
Much true politei^fe may joften be found. in a 
cottage. 1^ cannot however confpicuoufly exilr, 
but in a mind, itfelf unembarrafled, and at li- 
berty to attend to the feelings of others; and it 
is diflinguiihed by an open ingeniloufiie(s of 
countenance, and an ealy and flowing manner. 
It is therefore neceflfarily graceful. It may un- 
doubtedly beft be learned in the fociety of the 
unembarrafled, the eafy and the graceful. It is 
moft likely to exifl: among thofe perfons who, 
delivered from the importunate prefliire of the 
firft wants of our nature, have leifure to attend 
to the delicate and evancfcent touches of the 
foul. 

Politenefs has been faid to be the growth of 

courts. 
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courts, and a manner frank, abrupt and auftere^ 

*to be congenial to a republic. If this aflertidri 
be true, it is a matter worthy of regret, and it 

•^lU behove us tb put it in the fcale as a defeat, 
to be weighed againft the advantages that will 
refult from a more equal and independent condi- 

^ lion of mankind. It is however probably founded 
in miftake. It does not feem rea'fonable \o fup- 
pofe that the abolition of fervility fhould be the 
diminution of kindnefs ; and it has already been 
jobferved that, where the powers of intelleft are 

'ftrenooofly cultivated, fenlihility will be their 
attendant. But, in proportion to the acutendS 
of any man's feelings, will be, in. a majority of^ 
cafes,, his attention and deferenfce tO'the feelings 
of others. 
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A REMARK riot linfrequently iiear<i From 
the profefled enemiesdf politenefs, is, I diflike 
fuch a perfon ; why (hould I be at aiiy paiils to 
conceal it ? Is it not right that the judgment of 
mankind refpe6ling the eharadler of individuals, 
fhould be divulged ? I wi(h to be underftood. 
I feel in mylelf no vocation to be a hypocrite. 

Are the perfons who bold this langiiage, 
wholly unacquainted with the fallibility of hu- 
man judgment ? Be it obferved, that they are 
ufuallyj of all their fpecies, the moft caprici6us> 
the mbft hafty in their judgments, and dogmati- 
cal ill their decifions. Sober and thinking meri, 
are fearful of beinff mifled in a fubjedl fo com- 
plex arid involved as the ftudy of charadlers ; 
and have no pleafure in delivering their fenti- 
ments in this liiattier, with rapidity of decifion, 
and iri a peremptory tone. They are wary and 
anxious in forming an opinion j and fcepticifin 
in enquiry^ is eminently calculated to inlpire 
gentlenefs not imbecility, of delivery and be- 
haviour. Perfons who are fo ungraciouily eager 

Z '^ to 
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wortli acceptiag, if, wb^n ray.lieighbouf' differs- 
fiiom me, I do not mdeqd bum him, but I take 
every occafipn to infult hira. - There ^ould b^ 
jvpifrwdomof opinion^ if every, ope condu6led 
h,imft;lf thu^. Toleration in its full import^ rc- 
qtdresj' not only tb^t ^ tbere {hall be no laws to 
reftr^n opinion, but that . forbearance an4 libe- 
rality (hall be moulded into the- manners of th& 
Qonuuunity. 

. Suppofing it tertmn tb?t the:man I cenfure is, 
^ perfo^vpf depraved chara<^er? is this the way to 
amerui him ? Is there no condudl that offers 
itfelf,. but that of punifhment ? How often does 
the Ipud cenfure, and the ^^ flow- moving finger 
of fc<?ni V' drive ai man to defpair, whp mi|;ht 
h^ivc b^en ainended, perh^^ rendered the orna* 
lM«t 9i bis fpecies ? I opght to teclaim my bro- 
ther with kindnefe »nd love* not to have recouife 
to meafures of infolenee and coptum^ly.. 

' T&is will be ftill more evident, if w;q admit 
tfce do^bine. of a moral neoe<Ety, aocj believe 
Ihijt th^re is aa nnifornft and: <:Qnfta»t.copj^qe- 
iiotn betv«n: motives and a^iwa, tJpoa tbii 
hypothtfo,^ the man' who 4(3$ H^propcrfy, h^ a 
certain traia of reaibaifitg^ on. the fubje<3jby wbic^ 
his 0iind is reoonciled to the deviationv Hi^ 

i^nderflffibdyaag isimpofed on.;, there b % ciloud 

--i - - t t - £9iiJbefpeBr^ 
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of%lrift<y whiqb refts upon it, - Hqwih^B^lhis 
ht dtipeifed ? in wltst voztintt fholl trtsth.bb iiih 
ftillied iixto bis. miod ) Certainly^ with the dii^ 
paffionateoefs of Argument, and that cdnciKalioli 
of iBannerd which ilaiall befl win on his {jatience* 
Who ever thooght oi ^nlighitenihg his. pupil in 
the fraths of geotnetry, by trahfports of r^gc, or 
hy the cooF and biting iarcafms of cohtenipt ? If 
I perceive my neighbour miftaking iii fima.im'- 
portant queftion, I may pity him : a madrtiaii 
orily- would be filled With iht bittefhaft of per^^ 
feitel i^efenfmt^nt. ' /^^ - • • ' ^ * • ' • • , - 

Which mtiy be deduced fl^m {b<^^pt«ti^ifig <*^ 
*fet<ratib»d. '-Hdf*! ^r Is^ft ^bAfxpat&ld-With We^ 
votetKDTy th£(t I IKohld ij^kt)f a:m|ai% diahuSer^ 
when he is abfent, and prefent, in tbe famt) 
tenns ? la . anfweritig . this . quefiion^ . it may be 
premifed^ that> iittcerity ' 3a a matt^er of inferior 
sonf^deration to bonevolehce. : Sincerity is toAj 
a means^ and 'is voidable fo far asntanfwerstbe 
pntpofeS'Cjf tjpnevolBnce> beni3vdl«ncfe*.is fcb* 

ffaiitii^e^;- *■• .^: •;• • . ; ' , ^'' * 

Perhaps^ 



1^ 
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:. f liiS^ditiis'! bere faid of fiticcrfty^ is ^oidly true of tefl» 
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FerbapSy m the n&tUre of things^ thei^ is do 
contrariety; as to the common intercouiies 
of life, between the fpccics of fincerity here 
fpoken of, and benevolence. A wife man [would 
ipeak of the qualities of his neighbour as he 
found them ; ^^ nothing.extenuate, nor fet down 
aught in malice VV He would not,, even in his 
neighbour s abfencc, . indulge, in iircailic re- 
marks, at bis expence; he would not exaggerate 
bis errors.; h^ would not fpeak of them with 
^ge'r and inve6tiye. Op the other hand^, his 
neighbour, if realbnable, would be^r, to betolijL 
fifhk .errpr?, ip plain. terms, Avi^oi^t ibftening 
^[^^iireumlpcutipn. ; 3p th^^;!|l)^ ^§^S^S^ to be 
^fe^; ^bpn J fpoke $9 jbifpjf prpfea^t, or of him 
if abfenfcj nngbt b^ 'reduft^d tp one common 

ihindardj (.: ,;:'''., 
' '' Great ^snconveniences ariie from the prevail<r 
ing praise of infincerity in this refpedl. Its ap^ 
pearances hare not failed tp be:feized by the 
3rnters of cdmedy, as a Hch.iund' of humour; 
and^ with a little exaggeration upon; the. com^ 
mon modes, nothing can be more-irrefiftibly 
ludicrous. The variation of tone that a man 

to this great purpofe. Stncerity is diie. of thcfciliabits ; but, 
though to braevolcDce it . i$ only mliniAeria], it is profaaUy 
entitled to th^ veiy firft pbce louyng its nunifterf • 

' . sflUnoei 
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aflumes, when the perfon of whom. he was talk- 
ing unexpedledly makes his entrance, certainly 
places the fpeaker in a pitiful point of view. 
Yet this infincerity is in a greater or lefs degree 
univerfal; and, if we occafionally meet with, a 
man who, djeteded in the fa6l, repeats the fame^ 
harfli language to the peffon upon hi^ eptrance, 
it may be doubted whether this procecdijag is not 
rather didated to him by the fudden irritation 
of his pride, th^n by any (hadepr modification of 
benevolence. 

From hence, it. b^s grown into a comiponly, 
rcc,eive4 rule, of civilifed life, that converfation is 
not to be repe;ated, particularly Jo the perfons 
who may happen to be the fubjediof it. This 
rule appears at firft light to be a very ftrange one. 
Every man feems to have a juft right to know 
what his neighbours thinly, or^ tp ufe ^ more ap- . 
proprjate pbrafe, how they -feel, refpeiflipg Kixfi % 
and certainly ijo ipformatipn can be rpore in? 
tprefting. The judgment pf his neighbours, is 
the glafs in wbiph he ftioujd view himfejf j by 
this mirror he (hould drefs his mind, and remove 
hjs defedls. Not that be ihbuld in^plicitly con-^ 
form himfelf tp their judgment j but that, by 
comparing their ppinions with each other and 
lyith his own, he will beft arrive ^t the trqthj 

X 4 JgQorarjcg 
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Ignorance in this refpedl corrupts the very vitala 
of human ihtercourfe. A man frequently does 
not know what is the opinion entertained of hin^ 
by his moft familiar companion s he is the obje<?l 
of his daily ridicule, and does qot fuipedl it. Yet 
the knbwledjge of (his opinion is of high import- 
ahceij^ both for corredlion and confidcnqe. Many . 
men go out of the world,, profoundly unacr 
quainted with the ynaninious fentiment of aU 
their acquaintance reipeding th^m. 

The rule however, that cooverfation is not in- 
dHcriminately to be repeated^ has fomething 
which may be offered in its behalf. If from know- 
ing what all men faid of hini in his abfence, ^ 
perfon could learn what th^y, thought of hin>, it 
were much to be wifhed he fhould know it, ancf 
that man wbuld be a poltrooh who would (brink 
from the hailng his tenriarks divulged. !But 
there are fb many things faid from the mere 
wantonnefs of the moment, or from a defire to 
comply with the tond of the company ; fo tnany 
from the impuffeof palBon, or the defire to bo 
brilliant; fo many idle exaggerations which the 
heart, in a moment of fobriety, would difavow ; 
that frequently the perfon concerned would learn 
any thing fooner than the opinion entertainecl 
pf him* and torment bimiaf^ as injuries of the 

deepel\ 
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4eepeft dye, with things, injudicious perhaps and 
cenfurable, but which were the mere fallies of 
thoughtlefs levity. 

It has been already feen that^ werq we in a 
ftate of fufiiclent iniprovement, the nioft perfect 
(incerity in our language refpedtiqg the charac- 
ters of menj would be pradlicable. It is not at 
prefpnt however to be expcfted, whether we 
confider it as it relates to the fpe^ker, or to the 
perfon who, in his abfence, happens to be the' 
fubjedl of difcourfe. 

It has fometimes been laid down as a rule, that 
we ought never to fpeak ill of a perfon in his ab- 
fence, But thi^ is ridiculous. Charadlers, in 
order to be fufficicntly underftood, ought perti- 
nacioufly to be dilcufled. There is no duty more 
plear and unqueftionable, than that I ought to en-» 
deavour to enlighten my neighbour refpefting 
the. chara(?ler of another, and to guard him 
^gainft the ill effcA of l^is vices and infirmities. 
The error therefore' does not lie in my fpeaking 
ill of a perfon in his abfence. 

There is fcarcely any fpeaker (b careful of hid 
words, as never to indulge in wanton lallies, in 
defcanting on the infirmities of another. There 
is fcarcely ^ny Ipeakcr who, in fuch cafes, docs 
pot occafionally indulge in invedive, and de^ 
fqrjbe the yices pf another with that anger and 

unkindneis^ 
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unkindneis^ which an exalted humanity would 
teach him to regard as an infult. Thefe fallies 
and this invedtive are cenfurablc in whatever 
way, they are confidered ; but they not feldom 
change their chara6ler and beconie atrocious, 
when related to the perfbn who is the fubje<ft of 
them. 

Again ; as the fpeaker is frail and imperfed, 
lb alio is the perfon whofe errors are the fubjedl 
of difcourfe. There arc few men at preient who 
can endure to have their errors detailed to them 
in a plmo and unvarnifhed manner. Yet it is 
xny duty, fo far as opportunity ferves, to acquaint 
them with their errors. The medium I (hall 
obferve, will be to endeavour by every obvious 
method to render my tale palatable to them ; 
and particularly to accompany it with proofs of 
kindnefs, which probably I little thought of when 
I fpoke of their faults in their abfence. Though 
the fubje(3: be the fame, my ftyle of treating 
it will therefore be conliderably different. 

From thefe obfervations it appears that po- 
litcnefs, properly confidered, is no enemy to ad- 
monition ^ There is indeed ^ weak and half- 
witted humanity, that refufes to incur the poffir 
])ility of inflidlingpain upon its neighbour, where 
it can be avoided ; and would rather allow hinj 
fo incur, .the mol^ fcrious inconvenience, than 
' ' ' '" '/' ' ' . ' ri% 
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rilk the appearing to his recolledlion an ungra- 
eious monitor* Bat it is the office of virtue, to 
view pleafure and pain in a more comprehenlivo 
way, and to prefer for another, as for one*s fel4 
the left evil to the greater. True poh'tenefe is 
a fcranch of virtue j and the corner-ftone upon 
which it refts, is, in the minuter and continually 
recurring incidents of human life, to feekto fe- 
cure to its neighbour the greateft fum of plea- 
liirable (enfation, with the leaft balance of pain- 
ful. 

Why is admonition fo frequently unpalatable ? 
Not fo much, as lord Shaflefbury has well ob- 
ferved *, becaufe few people know how to take 
advice, as becaufe flill fewer know how to give 
it. The monitor ufually affiimes the tone of a 
iMfter. At this tifurpation human independence 
reafonably fpums. The countenance compoied? 
to linufual gravity, and ia peculiar fblemnity :of 
voice fitted to the occ^fion, cannot fail to alarm 
and revolt every rtan of an ingenuous temper. 
Why this parade, this triumphal entry as if into 
a conquered province ? Why treat a moral or a 
practical truth, in a way fo different from truths ► 
of any other kind ?^ There is a difference of opi- 
nion between me and the perfon whofe condtldl 
I apprehend to be imprudent or erroneous. Why 

• Cli?tfaacriliics, Vol. I, Eflay lH 
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not difcufe .this diffefencJe upon .equal tefms ? 

Why not .fuppofe that I liiay be ignorant pf a 

part of the queftion ? Why not, w ip reafonablci 

offer what occurs to me, rather.^ij a hint for eo? 

qiitry, thin as a deciiion em&nating froni an 

oracle of truth ? Why tiot trufl; rather to the. 

reafbn of theicafe, than to, the arta or the paifion 

with which I may inforce; it ? ; . , 

. "But I wa(h to leave a,feridud impfeffion." 

Am I fo igniJ^arttjas tofappofethatalargeilbber 

and bland view of the fubjedl, will not produce^ 

this effeftJ :Do I imagine that a greater impref- 

fidn ought 46 be. produced^ than can thus be pro-, 

d^Mt^i .-. .-'/.'' . . •': 

'> »It may. fujfther Be- objected, • •" I ani perfe6lly 

&ce of the gfoonds upon which I.proceed ; why. 

fliould I be ekpedled to play the ;bj^oCrite,:&»(t 

pretend to b&Mjnoertain \ " To.tbtsitcaA oalyber 

anfwered^lti ought not tdjbc ^xpe<3:ed frjOm yp\i^ 

fince you (hbvf youcfelf th»5jignQrant t>f the firft 

piqciples; of ntpraUty'iaii4.,ip^afQ|iA. The f^rA. 

piinciple: of ireaflta; andrth«t:!^W6hLP^gbt partif 

cularly to modify my .piratical j)i|dgmeots, isj^ 

that I Ihould diflruftiinyfelf^iid thf^tsomffletenefs 

of my information, both.iii ^ofiirt of (Argument 

and fa6l. ./..,; { 'w . -. ■', u^\: -ai ». ; ^ •.. .. , . 

V It^is fcao?fiJy:P^oeir».r|)r.in. tfti« blgcie to eat^- % 
caveat againft mifapprehenfion^ under the form 

5 of 
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pf an eulogium upon the virtue .of fincerity; 
Without habits of entire, unqualified fincerity, 
the human eharaAer can never be raifed to it^ 
true eminence. It gives what nothing elfe can 
fo efFedually give, an affured, unembarraflJed and 
ingenuous manner. It is the true progenitor.of 
contentment, arid of the complacency with which 
a virtuous man. (hould. be able to advert to' his 
modes of proceeding. Infincerity corrupts and 
empoifons the foul of the aiftor, and is of perni- 
cious example to every fpedlator. 

Yet fincerity ought not to be pradlifed folely 
for its own fake. The man who thinks only how 
to prefervc his fincerity, is a glaringly imperfect 
character. He feels not for the fuftering, and 
l}'mpathifes not in the deliverance of others, but 
is adtuated folely by a felfifh and cold-hearted 
pride. He cares not whom he infulcs, nor whom 
he injures. There is nothing againfl: which it 
behoves a well-intentioned man to be more upon 
his guard, than the mifl:aking a part for the whole, 
or the fubftituting a branch of the tree of bene- 
ficence, for the root from which it is derived. 

Politenefs however, as has abundantly ap- 
peared, is, in its genuine fenfe, feldom or never 
at variance with fincerity. Sincerity in its prin-« 
ciple, is nearer, and in more diredl communi- 
cation with, the root of virtue, utility, than po- 
• litenefs 
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Iiteneis can ever be. The original purpbfe of 
finccrity, without which it is no more than Idle 
rant and myfticifm^ is to provide for the cardinal 
interefts of a human being, the great ftamina of 
bis happinefs. The purpofc of politenefs is of a 
humbler nature. It follows in the fame direc- 
tion, like a gleaner in a corn-field, and picks up 
and huibands thole fmaller and fcattered ears of 
happineis, which the pride of Stoicifm, like the 
pride of wealth, condefccndcd not to obferve. 
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ESSAY XL 



OF LEARNING. 

Xf we examine with a curious and attentive eye 
thofe individuals who may be faid to have in any 
degree exerted themfelves for the improvement 
of their intelledlual faculties, we (hall find our- 
felves eafily able to diftinguifti thofe who are 
ufualiy denominated the felf-educated,from every 
other defcription of mentally induftrious per- 
fons. 

By the felf-educated in this place! would un- 
derftand, not merely thofe who have not paflcd 
through the regular forms of a liberal education ; 
I include, in addition to this, the notion of 
their not having engaged in any methodical and 
perfevering courfe of reading, but devoted them- 
felves rather to the labour of inveftigating their 
own thoughts, than the thoughts of others. 

Thefe perfons 4re well worthy of the inter- 
courfe and careful obfervation of men who are 
defirous of embracing every means of adding to 
their own ftock of knowledge. There is a ilrik- 
ing independence of mind about them. There 

is 
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is a (brt of audacioufnefs of thinking, that has i 
moft happy tendency to counteraft that ftationa- 
rinefs and facrednefs of opinion which is too 
apt to infiniiate itfelf among niankind. New 
thoughts, daring opinions, intrepid enquiries, are 
thus fet afloat, upon which more difciplined 
minds would perhaps fcarcely have ventured! 
There, is frequently a happinefs in their reflec- 
tions, that flaflies light and conviction upon us 
at once. 

Yet fuch perfons are often wholly, perhaps 
always very conliderably, deficient in the art of 
rcafoning. There is no fufiicient arrangement 
m their argumeats^ or lucidnefs in their order. 
Often they afl^git. reafons wholly foreign to the 
queflion ; often they omit in fllence, ft.eps the 
moft material to their demonfl:ration, and 
which none but the acuteft auditor can fup- 
ply ; and this, not bccaufe they forgot them> 
but becaufc they never at any time occurred 
to their minds. They ftrain words and phrafes 
in fo novel a- manner as altogether to calumniate 
their meaning, and their difcourfe riiufl: be tranf- 
lated into- the vernacular tongue, before we can 
fairly make trial of its merits. Their ideas, if 
I may be allowed the exprefllon, are fo Pinda- 
rical and unmethodifed, that our chief tvonder 
is at the felicity and wifdom which mixes itfelf 

among 
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^BftOag ihtiA. They furiiifli hdwever rather ma- 
terials of thinking, fban proofs of the truth or 
JfaKboo^of arty propofitipn ; and, ifwc adopt 
iany .of ..their aflertidns-, • we are often obliged to 
i^jeA.thbir imaginary deoiohftrations, and in- 
V<3jnt demonftrationa of oiir own altogether dif- 
Ferenti " . .'• ^ f ..•»•> 

in the meatt lime this is thcfikvoiirable fide i^f 
\ht pi<aure. Many of th^ felf-edocated ftudy 
Ihenifelves into a fort of infanity. They are not 
only incbhereht in their thoughts, afcd wild in 
, their language I often they adopt opinions the 
i^oft' unequivocally Vifioniry, and ,talk •a latt- 
J\»gC5 not merely unintelligible to others, hut 
Which is put together in fo fantaftic and myf- 
lical a ^y^ that it i& infippffil^e |t (houl.4 b^ the 
rc^ihsktative of wifdom 19 themfelv(!s. ) 

Thercf^^ another Itajture peculiarly oharadler- 
:ifiJical qf»the:lelf-^dcated, ; Refle<9ring men of 
ia difforei1t:d/*forlptiQn> are froquc^ntly fiSqptic&l in 
thSir <>pinion^f They -baye fo carc/ully entered 
into the v^y ibuls of the authors they read, and 
fo min-^tely folldv):^ oatt|ie whole Ifen of their 
jre^nings^ as to enable -them to dofulijuilice 
toan aiitiigdnift'3:ar^6ieiit^ But this to a felf« 
educated mail : is iaa^^oflible.. He has therefore 
iia ddtihts. If be, ia to}ferant>. it i* left ia con- 
fequenct of feeling th^v^eaknefs of human un- 

! A a ^ derftanding 
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derftahdin^ and ihe inevitable varieties of Ira- 
man opinion^ than tfarcmgh the mediunt of an 
abflradl fpeculations or a generous confcioufnefi, 
leaning to the fide of toleration. It will beiirange 
ifi ib &r asr relates to converiatkin and the ordi- 
nary intercourfe of boman lifey he be not fre- 
quently betrayed into intoleralK:ie^ It i^Hl be 
ftrange, if he do not pro^re in' many inftances, 
impatiejtt of con tradition j, and inurbane and 
ungenerous in his cenfures of thofe by whom he 
fis opix>ied. 

It is too common a feature with all difputants^ 
that they tbtnk only of their own afgiiments^ 
And liften, in the ftridcft fthfe of the word, only 
to themfelvcs. It is not their purpofe to try 
whether they may not themfclves be convided 
of error 5 they are merely intent upon convincing 
«nd changing the mind of the perfbo ip^ho dif- 
fers from them. This, which is too frequent a 
feult with all men, is pe<iuliarly incident to the 
fdf-educated. The generality of men of talent 
and refledlion, were taught firft byliflening to 
other men's ideas, and ftudying other meir's 
writings. The wildnefe of their nature, and the . 
HubbOrnnefi of their minds, have by long prac- 
tice been broken into a capacity of candid atten- 
tion. If I talk to fffch men, I do not talk in 
vain. But, if I talk to a ie)|leducated W^j it 

too 
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too ofteii happens that I am talking to the zxf. 
tie h^ no fufpicion that I may poflibly be in the 
nght^ and therefore no cufiofity to know what 
IS capable of being alleged in favour of my opi- 
nion. A truly ludicrous fpe£lacle would be to 
fee two fuch men talking together, each hearing 
himfelf only, and each, however he may cover it 
with an exterior politenefs, deaf to the preten* 
lions of his antagonift. 

From this defcription of a felCeducated man 
it may fefely be inferred, that I ought to wifh 
any youiig perfon in whofe future eminence t 
intereft myfelfi rather pccafionally to aflbciate 
with individuals of this defcription, than to be 
one of their body himfelf. 

It ought however to be remarked that, what- 
ever rank the felf-educated man may hold among 
perlbns who have exerted themfelves for the im- 
provement of their intelle<5lual faculties, he will 
always, if judicious and able, be regarded by the 
difceming with peculiar refpedl, inafmuch as 
there has been much more of voluntary in his 
acquilitions, than can well have fallen to the 
fhare of thofe who have enjoyed every advantage 
of infiitution and foientifical incitement. 

There is a kind of declamation very generally 

afloat in the world, which, if it could be taken zs 

« 

juft and well founded, would prove that the felf- 

A a 2 educated 
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•5nt-4Jfa4v3r)tii^ he?^ enaiiner^tef}, ^.e|g tl|f 
jpoft^rtuijate of meji, an4 ih.oCe u^n Y'ljpip |hp 
hope^.of tb^ir fpecies, whether foriaf^rji^ipn or 
d^li^bt^ ii\oa\d princip^Iy be fi^?<J. 

How n?uch elgquent inye^aiye b^)?.epp ipent 
iji holding up tc^ ridicule the ^fqcirjjtipq pf Ibpglt- 
worfps f "^e haye ^een toj^* that a perfcverf pc 
habit of readings kills the imagma^ion^ ^i^d nar^ 
rows Xhp underft^di^? ; that it Qy^rloads ^he 
iliitel.le<^ with tUe nQ^iop^^ qtjiejs ^d prpYifptS 
ij^s digeftin^ thetpj an<), by.a.ftiU ftronger r?i?% 
prevents it from unfoldins: its native powers; 
that the ipan who would Ijpe original ^nc^ iqi- 
preffive, muft meditate rather thap hwr^ gjrjc^ 
wpll^ leather t^n ]fe|j^.. , t^i^ that deyptes l^in^felf 
to a metbo(J[i.c») pj-pf^cutiQO pf hip. flpdics, i^ per- 
haps ay owed fome pi;a|f? for }ii^ indq^r^ ^pi 
|PpdJntention ; but it '^ fit the ^rpe tiruj^.u^r; 
nqated, tl^at the oi^ly refqlt to b^ expe^ed (VQUf^ 
fijclj Jll-plac^d jnduftiy, is ^ pJ^ei^itifwl h^r^Yflft ^ 
labo^iou^ dujjie^. / , • , , 

Jt is np wpnd^r t^at th|s fprt pf ct^cl^ijE^fttipR 
has 1»Dei? generi?lly pqputet. ' If f^vou^,8W:9( 
the moft fpnd.an).ental paljipn^, pf the. ijpfl^^ 
ijiind, 9J^r.indp|p,nce. Tp ^c(juaipt pur^elv^j^^ro- 
foundly v/ith whajt oj:hei njep hayq .|hovgbt ux 

A^r^Pt age^.Qf tbevq^dji is^ ?p, ardupq^, taft; ; 

the 
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fte ifcenf 6t tk Hill of kri(9v^<^df^e is Mi^^ *h<! 
if defemi^ t^e tnoffntiadfeVaWe refoluVfeiitdfri 
jJble to coftqudf it. But tliii tficlamatioh prer- 
ifents -(o tis c^rdiy ififcouragerfietit, and fcfvefrf iff 
f he nA'rV^S of the foul. Hd ftit i* iiiifeA'erf b^ rf, 
116 fongeV ^^ girds ip' tlit! loiiis of liiS rtiirid'*;'^ 
but furrenders Ki^ days to uneAttrprifing irfdd- 
gence; its i^& is \M t!iit of a certaitt te\U 
gious' creed, wWcfr, t!?fcTanning- the conriecftiori 
betweeh-mofive^ sfndf a(6t5on, atiid beftweetione 
a<ffion' and atiotlter, iniirndfe k^ votaries' to" waif ^ 
with pous refignation, fof th6 influx oT 4 ftrper- 
Watiiral ftrength whi6h iS fo&perfede the'btehefit 
'bf Our viglknde and' eiertioriS. 

Nothing however can be! more ill founded 
flian this imputed hoftilit^ beti;^e6ti' learning and 
genius. If it wire tftrc?, if is*' atftoti^ fa^agirS' only 
that we ought" t?o feefc fbr'tb'd genuintf^xiJanfiorii 
of the huniatf rtind. They ate, of kW thtiir kind^ 
the moftundebaudied'by'leftrmng, and tft^leaft 
broken iiV\ip6n by' any regular habits- of itten- 
tlon: In civilifedf Ibciety, and'efpecially among 
thaf cftifs irt cTvilffed fociety who pay any atten- 
tion to ttfelfeWudl ptW\iTts;tHdfdwSb'fi'a^e'the 
^eitett^a(n^fpa%io-b66ks, at^e ya'iAodified in a 
fboufand ways by'the* afiua! flfate of Ht6rature» 

* I Peter, Chap. I, vfer, 13. 

A a 3 They 
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They converfc with men who read^ though they 
diiUain to read themfclves. A fagadous ob- 
ierver might infer beforehand^ in its principal 
outlines, what a felf-educated man could do, 
from a previous knowledge of the degree of im- 
provement exifting in the country he inhabited.. 
Man in ibciety is varioufly influenced by the cha- 
racters of his fellow men ; he is an imitative ani- 
mal, and^ like the camelion, owes the colour he 
ailumes^ to the colour of the furrounding objedls. 
But, if men the moft auilerely and cynically in- 
dependent in this refpecS):, muft be ib deeply af- 
ftl^ed by literature and books at fecond hand, it 
were furely better to go at once to the fountain- 
head^ and drink of the (pring in all its purity. 

The opinion here combated, feems to have 
origiqated in the mod profound igporapce of the 
intelledlual nature of man. Man taken by him* 
felf is nothing. In the firil portion of his life^ he 
is more ignorant and wortfalefs than the beails. 
For all that be bas^ he is indebted to colliiion, 
Qis mother apd his qurfe awaken his mind from 
its primeval fle^p. They imbue it in various re- 
ipefts with fubtlety and diicrimination. They 
enfold the underftanding, and roufe in turn th^ 

a 

^bole catalogue of the paflions. , 

The ifemainin^ fediioQS of the hjflory of man^ 

m 
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are like the firft. He proceeds forward, as h» 
commenced. All his icnprovements have com*; 
fiiunication for their fource. 

Why are men not always favagcs? Becaufe 
they build upon one another's ftru6lures. Bc- 
€au& ^^ one man labours, and other men enter 
into the fruits of his labour V It is thus that 
the fpecies colle<9ively ieems formed to advance, 
and OQe generation, cafualties and extraordinary 
nevolutions being excepted, to improve upon the 
attainments of another. The felf-educated man 
ieems to propofe, as far as poflible, to diveil him^ 
felf of this fundamental advantage^ 

If I would do .well in any art or fcience^ I 
(hould think nothing could be more necefiary 
for me, than carefully to enquire in the firft inv 
(lance what had been done already. I (hould 
otherwife moft likely only write over again in a 
worie manner, what had been repeatedly written 
before I was born. \t would be the moft atro- 
eious abfurdity tp ^(firm, that books may be of 
ufe to oth^r m/en, but not to an author. He of 
all men w^nts them moft. If on the other hand 
they be without utility, for what realbn is he an^ 
^thor? 

'JTie principle of all judgment and tifte, is? 

* John, Chap. IV, vcr. 3S. 

4 ?l 4 comp: 
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oompai;i(bn« A man of the ibundeft textqre of 
mind, would iieceflarily admire the weakeft \mu 
talions, if he had feea wo betten If I would be 
a painter, I ought to lool^, with ^tt^ntive re* 
feacch, into the works of .Angelp^ and Titian, 
and Kubena, and RaiFade. If f would be aq 
biiSorian, I ought to have obferved the mannec 
pf liprpdptu£^ and Thucydides, and Tacitus, 
afld Lfvy, or of othpr emifient hiftprians^ If I 
would be a writer pf trag^ies^' I fhall do well to, 
fs^amine the labours pf Sophocles, anfd Shake- 
ipeaf, and Otway, and Racine. Theie naeq 
yndoubtedly profited by the fqcce^ and mif- 
carriages of their predeceiJbrs, 
' The doArine that ficfl: brought thi% mode o| 
cultivation ifito difrepute, was that which' af- 
firmed genius to be a kind of infpiration, a fu- 
pererogatory and prodigious gift pf heaven, and 
not produced in the prdifiary train of caufes and 
tfFe<9s* This dodlrine is not likely to meet witln 
refpedlable fupport in the pr^fent age. Natural 
philofopby has baniihed prodigies from fhMna- 
terial world ; and the prodigies of the inteHecftijal' 
world mpft. inevitably follow. It will noW pro- 
bably be admitted, that all knowledge • make? 
its approach through tbefenfes, andtbat,'if we 
find any intelledlual faculties peculiarly fubtilifed 

and 



^nd animated, k iimft hAveiJCCTT through the 
medium of various qoncurririg circurhrtgrrces, 
and l}y the operation ofanuunierablp fucce(fiv» 
incitements. 

The idea, that cultivation, and ^ndufiry are 
i^flential to excellence, feems now to be mom 

* 

generally admitted in the art. of painting, than 
in many of the arts of writing. But the fame 
reafons would (bow that it was equally true of 
^he one as of the other. 

It. is extraordinary that any man Ihould ha^c 
fuppofed attention inimical to excellence. What 
a prqtrafted train of unintermittcd attention 
does confiderable excellence demand ? It is the 
bufinefs of the man wha would exhibit it, tQ 
produce fomething new, to ftate what he has to 
fay in a manner better than it has yet been ilated^ 
tp hold forth ibme view of his fubjedl that nevep 
yet occurred to any of his predeceflbrs, to de- 
liver what (hall arreft the attention of a nume^ 
rous portion of mankind and fix their attention^ 
Surely this is no fportful talk* It is a burthen 
fit for the fhoulders of Atlas* 

If I >vQuld write a poem, a play, or any other- 
work of fidion, how numerous are the points 
I h^ve to confider? How judicioufly muft I 
feledt the topic I would tre^Ejt ? How carefully 
fpirfr I rcfle<a upon thie 
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What a comprehenfive view mud I take of my 
fubjcil? How accurately ought I to perceive 
the parts^ or branches, as they extend themfelves 
from the trunk, each conftituting a well arranged 
and beautiful whole of itfelf^ y>et each depend- 
ing, for its exiftence and its form, upon the root 
by which the entire mals is fuilained ? From 
how many fciences ought my illuftrations to be 
drawn ? There is (carcely any one branch of 
knowledge, however apparently remote, from 
which my work might not be improved, and 
my ignorance of which will not be apparent to 
a difcerning eye, Laflly, ftyle is a circumftance 
Without which, except in extraordinary cafes, no 
work can expefl any permanent fuccefs. How 
carefully ought this to be refined and elaborated ? 
Not fo nfiuch elaborated by any effort to be ex- 
erted at the moment, as by a long train of pre- 
vious confiderations, which have familiarifed to 
the miilid beauties the mofl uncommon and ex- 
quifite. What a copious mafs of I;:nowlpdgc, 
previoufly accumulated, do all thefe particiilars 
imply? 

T 

^ "^kat fifits my Genius ; what my ^trcngt)i ^n bear, ; 

FlANCJS^ 
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When we compare the knowledge of any 
lubjc^i to be acquired from books, with that to 
be acquired from converiation, it is aftonifhing. 
how unequal they will ordinarily be found. 
Books undertake to treat of a fubjedl regularly ; 
to unfold it part by part till the whole is fur- 
veyed ; they are entirely at our devotion^ and 
may be turned backward and forward as we, 
pleaie; it is their expreis purpofe to omit no- 
thing thait is eflential to a complete delineation. 
They are written in tranquillity, and in the^ 
boibm of meditation : they are revifed again and; 
again ; their obicurities removed, and their At-- 
fedls fupplied. Converiation on the other hand 
is fortuitous and runs wild ; the life's blood x>f 
truth is filtrated and diluted, till much of its, 
eflence is gone. The intelle<5t that depends 
upon converiation for nutriment, may be com«^ 
pared to the man who fhould prefer the pre«. 
carious exigence of a beggar, to the poflefficm 
of a regular and fubflantial income. 

One of the mod prevailing objedlions to a 
iyilematical purfuit of knowledge, is that it im-* 
pofes upon us a methodical induflry, and by 
coniequence countera£)s the more unlicenfed 
and dignified fallies pf the mind. But the in- 
^yi\rs which books demand^ is of the fame fpe-r 

cm 
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cite as ibc iTiduftry reqmfitc for the develop- 
ihent of our own reflefliond ; the ftody of other 
mttis writings, is ftrikingly analogous to the 
iriv^ntron arid arrangement of oor owrt. A 
liettcr fchool cannot be dcvifed for the iniprove- 
liicnt of individual mhid, than for it thus to 
ddlatc itfelf \^ith other minds in a ftate of the 
Bigheft and moft pcrfevering exertion. It is to' 
tc feared (hat, if indnftry be not early formed, 
and if that indolence, which in one form or 
other is always our motive for negle6ling books. 
tnA learning, be uniformly indulged, the mind 
vill never roofe itfelf to an undaunted fdbtlety 
of thought, or accjuire the conftancy requifitd 
for the invetition and execution of apy great iln- 
dcrtaking. 

' The redfori why reading has fiillen into a par- 
litil difreputc is, that few men have fufficiently 
tfefie£led on the true mode of reading. It ha^ 
Been affirmed' by aflronomer^, that the ipotsdif- 
coverable in the' diflc of the fun, are a Ipecies of 
ibe! calculated tofupply its confiriual wafte, jfnd 
that, indue fime, they becoirie changed into the 
lubftance of the- fun- itfelf. Thus in reading: 
if the iyftymV'W«*'read, were always to remain- in 
mafles upon the mind, unconco^ed^and unal- 
tei:ed> undoubtedly in t^iat caft?^ they would only 

deform 



4pfprm it* , But, , if ,wp r^d io * ^i^^ fv^P^f pw^ 
h?p3 w,e cauaQt.rcad too^ puch : io ptber wpwis^, 
if we pr»ix our own reflecSiops with liji^hat ,we re^d }^ 
if we 45fl^<^ the ideas, aod- argm.naei^i^ of 4Xir ^-^ 
thor; if, by having recourfe tp^all fut)£dia!ry^ 

means, we. endeavour to cle^^he r?coIle<9tKHV 
of him in Qur ipinds,; if we coippare pari: with^ 
part, detedl his errors, new model his fyftemSj^ 
adopt fo much of him as is excp Uept, m<i ex- 
plain within ourfdives the reafon of our. difappron 
t|a.tiop ^s to what is otherwife. A ju4iQi9U9: 
re;a4€r will . have s^ greater numl:»er of ideag jhat 
are hi^Qwn..paffing through hi? pjiofij than af 
i^efts prefented to him by his author. - JJa iift% 
l}i^ merits, and bolts hisj argument^, \Yhat;,hf^ 
' ^ppts from him, he- render^ bisown^- |bjr repsfii^ 
ipgin bis thoughts the notions of which it con0<tej; 
^(^^b^foundatiojaupq^ which it refts, corre<3-^- 
ing its ini^akes^ and f^pplying its defe<5is« Event 
t|)e moft dogmatical branches pf ftudy, grammW) 
^;^di ip^thematics, fupply him with hints, ^n4 
give ^ turn to his meditations. Reading aa4. 
learpjifiHg^ when thus purfued, not only fumiih^ 
the mfjUv^luablje knowledge ^ but ag<3Hrd incite 
m^fc? to. the p(iind of a thouland denomination^'. 
\ad ^44 a miraculous fort of finilhirig to itsr 
tvprJiUjnanflitp which could have been bcftowcd: 
bjf.ttQ oJbpr meansf. Jt ft^'niflles, what is of all; 

thing* 
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things mod important, occafions for approbation 
and dtiapprobation. It creates a certain manli- 
oeis of judgment, not indebted for its decifive 
character to partiality and arrogance, but feeing 
truth by its own light, even while it never di- 
vefts itfdfofthefbbriety of fcepticifm, and ac- 
commodated to the office of producing con- 
Yidlion in its intimates and hearers. 

To prevent miiconflru6lion it is perhaps ne- 
cefl&ry to obferve, that the tendency of this Eflay 
26 to recommend learning. It proceeds upon 
the fuppofitibn that there is a clals, and a nu* 
merous clafs of men, by whom fevere and pro- 
found reading is decried. The terra felf-edu- 
Cated, was defined in the beginning, to mean 
tfaofe who bad not engaged in any methodical 
and perfevering courfe of reading ; and elfcwhere 
it was faM of them that they held, that the man 
who would be original and imprefTivc, mufl me- 
ditate rather than hear, and walk rather than 
read. If there be any fingularity in this ufe of 
the term, it is hoped at leafl: that the reader will 
not put a fenfe upon it in this prefent rnflance, 
which is foreign to the intention of the writer. 
He 18 far from thinking all men of learning re- 
fpe(5table, and he joins moft cordially in the ge- 
neral propenfity to withhold from the mere 
pedant every degree of eftimation. The pfin- 

% ciples 
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ciples intended to be maintained are, that learn- 
ing is the ally, not the adveriery of genius ; and 
that he who reads in a proper ipirit, can icarcely 
read too much. 
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IntroduSfiom 
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O literary fenquiry ciati be more ihterefiihj^ 
to an inhabitant of Great-Britain, than that re- 
lpe<Sling the hiftory of the Englifh language^ 
tod particularly that branch of its hiftory, which 
may enable us to decide, at what time it has 
been written and fpoken in the greateft ptirity 
and perfedlion. 

The ftream of opinion feemd to be utifavoura- 
We to the age in which we live. The judgment 
of Swiift and the moft eminent writers in thb firlt 
part of the prefent Century, feems to have beeri^ 
that the period of queen Elizabeth was the 
golden age of the Englifh language. Alk the 
^holars and men of tafte of the prefent day % 
they will perhaps foir the inoft part give theii* 
luffrage to the reign of queen Anne^ 
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Men of tafte of the prefent day thmk they fee^ 
as Swift believed he faw before them^ the influx 
of a corrupt and barbarous fiyle. The mode of 
writing which is now pradtifed^ we are told, is 
dazzling and gaudy, not of intriniic value. 
Our language is infedled with a motley train of 

foreign phrafeology. We adopt expreiiions 

* 

with eagernefs, which, at the fame time that 
they are oppofed to all jufl analogy, are in their 
own nature bad and contemptible. We hunt 
after unreal beauties. The dignified fimplicrty, 
which chara6lerifed the language of our forefa- 
thers, is no more. 

It may be allowable to fufpeA the juftice of 
this inve<9:ive, when it is recoUedled, how uni- 
vcrfally the prejudice has fpread, in favour of 
former times and diflant ages. This prejudice 
has however fu0ered grievous defalcations. It 
is pretty gener^illy acknowledged, that fcienco 
and the improvement of the human mind, are in 
a progreffive iiate. It has come to be vehe^ 
mently fufpe<^ed, that the political maxims and 
the moral condu& of our anceflor^ w^e not 
altogether fo perfe<ft as they have been reprefent« 
od. May it not flrea happen, that the opinion 
in favour of their laQgu8|;e may prbvt equai^ 
hafly and unfounded ? 

It is the purpofe of this Efiay to fhow, that 

Bb the 
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the Ehglift language was never in fo high a ftatc 
of purity and perfedlion, as in the prefent reign 
of king George the third. 

This can only be (litisfadlorily done by addu- 
cing a feries of inflances. 

We will confine ourfelves to profe examples. 
The licence of poetry, and the. fetters of verfifi- 
cation; have equally in all ages fedaced the poets, 
in fome degree to deviate from the received lan- 
guage of the age in which they wrote. • 

Before we enter upon our examples, let us 
endeavour to fix an idea of the laws of juft conr- 
pofition or ftyle. 

And here I would lay it down as a maxim, 
that the beauty of ftyle confifts in this, to be free 
from unneceflary parts and excrefcencies, and 
tb cornmuriicate our ideas with the fmalleft de- 
gree of prolixity and circuitoufnefs. Style (hould 
be t"he tranfparent envelop of' our thoughts; and, 
Hkc a covering of glafs, is defe61ive, if, _by any 
knots arid riiggednefs of furface, it introduce an 
irregularity and obliquity into the appearances of 
a[h object, not proper to the obje6l itfelf. The 
forming of ah ' excellent compofition, may be 
compared id tlie office of "a f latiiary according to 
the fanciful idea of one of the Ancients, who af- 
firmed, that the ftatue was all along In the block 
df rliarble, andthe artift did tiotbing more than 

remove 
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remove tHofe parts which intercepted our view 
of it. If he left any portion of the marble which 
blight to have been cut away, the ftatue was in 
&me degree disfigured. 

In the meaii while this maxinl is riot to be fo 
conftraed as to recommend or vindicate the cut- 
ting away any words or expreflions that arene- 
beflary to render the grammatical cohftrudlion of 
a fentence complete* As little does it apply. to 
thofe metaphors and ornaments of compofitron, 
)vhieh fliall be found to increafe .the clearnefs or 
force with which an author's ideas are communi- 
teated to his readers. It applies only to thofe fu-* 
perfluities which, like dead flefli upon the limb 
pf a human body, would call upon the Ikilful 
furgeon for the exercife of the knife or th© 
cauftic. 

The writers of the lixteenth and feventeenth 
fcenturies had for the moft part a cUftom*, of ch- 
icring upon their fubjedl with an enumeration 
of the branches into which, ^^ they fuppofed, it 
' Iribft .naturally divided itfelf, or rather into 
' which the genus of which it vVas a branch divided 
itfelf; and then dwelling, with tedious accuracy 
and minutenefs, .upon thofe parts which in no 

* See Burton's Anatomy of Mtlancholy^ Taylor's Holy 
JLiVing and Dying; &c, &c. &:c. 
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ibrt belonged to their purpofe^ but which they 
thought muft be defcribed^ becaufe they were 
i^nne^od with it. This is aa infupportabie 
fault. It is formal^ phlegmatic and repoifive. 
\t detains us painfully in difcuillng all tbofe 
tlpiii^ which we had ik> defire to know^ and 
tbm difinifies us with a tired attention to confi* 
^ what was material to the purpofe. A ik^-* 
ful writer proceeds direiftly to his objedt. He 
ihakca off with vigorous exertion eyeiy thing 
that would impede him*, every thing that is, in 
the firidl fenfb of the wbrds, foreign and di^ef- 
five. 

The bad tafte which difpbys itfelf in the phraies 
of the old writenl, is of a iimilar nature to the 
bad taile which diff^Iays itfelf in the plan of their 
compoiitions. It is an ill mode of compoiition^ 
whore we find an author exprefiii^ his tboiight 
in ten v^'ords^ when it mi^t have been expreflM 
with equal di&rimination and grammatical pro* 
priety in five. The five additioiral words are fb 
much d^ad and worthlefi matter mixed up with 
the true and genuine fUt^ftanoe. They cloud 

« Swceti rOttb ^oiirfelf> and the W^Ak, wanton Cupia 
Shall from your neck unloofehis amorous fold. 
And) like a dew.Hdst)p from, the Uoa't mane, 
Be fhook to air. SfiAftiiPiAt* 

tbe 



the underftahdingi and are an itiGoneeivable bar 
figainft paffion and fympathy. Nothing wil 
upon examination appear more certain^ than that 
the forcible exprcffion of paffion demands clole-^ 
nefa and compreflion. This is fo true, that it 
will be found impoflible to convey a great and 
tit&ncal buril of the foul, in phrafes^ in which 
polyfyllabic words, words, as Horace calls theni^ 
of a foot and a half long^> are frtely ethployed^ 
It is not only neeefikry in this feQie^ for thfe 
poet and the oratar^ wh^e they would g^ve their 
ftmngflft (hdcks^ to diveft themielves of Unnede^ 
fary words, but even of unneceflai^ fyllables. 

Another faulty which is perhaps iMre or left 
iznpiftable to every Englifh writer b€fefe the pre- 
ferit age, is^ thai they wer6 pi-one fd tell thi^far 
Aory or uufoii tbeif argument in A felaxed an4 
didj()inted ftyle, tnore relembling <he ilHteratfc 
efFufioiis of the niirfe of the ruftic, thhn thofe of 
a man of delicate perceptiotis and daffical ctiltl*- 
vation, who watched with liice attention the 
choice of his words and the arrangement cff his 
phrafcs. The Englifh language has lately af- 
fumed a loftier ^rt. We mciy now often meet 
with it^ though fimple And elegant, yet with its 
serves ^ell flrtitig, and its ftep at once fkilful and 

^ Sefqmpedalia vcrha* 
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firm. It is not unfrequent in examining an ac- 
cidental pamphlet, or a news-paper correlpbnd- 
ence, to find the language chara6lerifed by that 
clearnefs, propriety and compreiEon, which 
command our thoughts^ and feize upon a pon- 
tion of our efteem. 

One thing further is to be obferved before we 
proceed immediately to the fubjedl. It has been 
already faid, that the only fatisfadory way o£ de- 
termining the queftion, is by adducing a leries of 
•inftances. Tbefe inftances therefore will form the 
main body of .our difquifition. It feems proper 
for the moft part that they fhould be left with the 
.reader^.and fufFered to mdke their own impreffion. 
Some readers indeed might feel diipofed to call 
•tipon' the. critic, ^^ to declare his particular objec- 
.tionsto the pafl&ges cited, to difledl their gram- 
mar, analyfe their conftrudlion, anddefcaiitup- 
on each individual error by which they may be 
. iuppofed to be charadterifed.". 
, The reafons that diflliade us from a compli- 
ance with this demand, are as follow. 

It is obvious to remark how tedious the dif- 

quifition would by this means be rendered, and 

that an efl^y, already fufficiently long^^ would 

thus be fwelled beyond all bounds of proportioo. 

But this is not all. 

Minute 



# 
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Minute criticifm is a thing particularly deceit- 
ful. If a man will give himfelf the trouble to be 
fufficiently refined and fnbtle in his- remarks, it 
fe paft doubt that no writer will ftand his exan>i- 
i(iation. All terms were terms of ftnfe, before 
they were terms of abftradion. ^ If therefore we 
are refolved to reduce the words of our author to 
thdr original meaning, we fhall find m^ixt meta- 
phors and incongruities in every page. Even in 
gramn>ar, a topic fufceptible of greater corre6l- 
pefs, if we were to follow the .rule of the Bible^ 
He that is without fin among .you, - let him 
throw the firft ftone*; the firft ftone would 
never be thrown. Innumerable are the- faults, 
that fupinenefe engenders, or that 'human vigi- 
lance is inadequate to €0untera6tf , which de-^ 
form every literary compofition that ever was 
produced. It is inconceivable how much the 
inexpert or thoughtlefs reader is, in this refpedl, 
at the mercy of the wanton or malicious critic, 
who fcattefrs his own filth upon a compofition, 
and then bids us note its deformity. 

But the objedl of our prefent enquiry is fo- 
reign to this exquifitenefs of remark. The ap- 
peal lies to thofe glaring and prominent features, 

♦ John, Chap, viii, ver. 7, 

f Quas aut incur la fudit^ 
4ut humana farum camt natura. hor. 

B b 4 which 
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vrhich ctfnnot fail to ilrike the eye of every at- 
^tive obferver. If the caufe here maintained 
eannot l>e fiipparted without minuteneis of dif« 
quiiitioB^ it then deferve^ to be regarded with « 
ft|()^iciou6 eye. The enquirer may reil alTaredi 
that tbf^ moft corre6t or eloquent writer in the 
^eft q( timesi is not ii^vulnerable to this fpecies of 
attack* Thei fqperiority of pur own age, it if 
^er^ meant to be ailert^^ ilands forward to th^ 
obfervation of every uniM-gydiced reader. The 
pne&nt l^fbty pretends tp i^o mor^ thai) to comr 
prefs the iin^ple and ufniiftorted evidence of n 
number of competent witr^eiles m ft (hort €»qfn<« 
pais ; and the dodrine it is intcKided to fupfioits 
is, that thtfi isi ^& that is requifite ^ a cpmnlet^ 
deciiioQ of the queiiipQ before ua. 



SECT. 
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^e of ^tfcsn EUzatsfbf 

WE have already referred to the teftimony 
of Swift, who in his Letter to Lord Treaiurer 
Oxford, containing a Pk'opofal ibr correding, tm- 
pmving and afcertaining the Engliih Tongue, 
fiatea the period in which our language *^ re- 
ceived moft V improvement, to commence with 
the beginning of queen Elizabeth's reign, and 
to conclude with the Great Rebellion in i642.'* 

To the authority of Swift we may add that of 
Jobnfon. In the Preface to bis Di^Honaty he 
delivers bimfelf thus : 

*' So far have I been from any care to grace 
my pages with modem decorations, that I have 
ftudioufly endeavoured to colIe<5t examj^es and 
liutik)rities from the writers before the reftoratioo^ 
whofe works I regard as fl>e wells of EngUJb 
widefiledy as the pure fources of genuine diction. 
Our language, for almoft a century, has, by the 
concurrence of many caufes, been gradually de*- 
parting from its original Teufcmkk charadler, and 
deviating towards aGallici ftru<5lure and phraleo^ 
logy, from which it ought to be our endeavour 

5 to 
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to recal it, by making our ancient volumes the 
ground- work of ftyle, admitting among the ad- 
ditions of later times, only fuch as may fupply 
yeal deficiencies, fuch as are readily adopted by 
the genius of our tongue, jind incorporate eafily 
with our natire idioms. 

V f^ But as every language has a time of rude- 
nefs antecedent to perfedlion, as well as of faKc 
refinement and declenfion, I have been cautious 
.left my^zeal for antiquity might drive me into 
times too remote, and crbwd my book with words 
Tiow no longer underftood. I have fixed Sjfdney^s 
;work for the boundary, beyond which I make 
few cxcurfions. From the authors which rofe in 
the \Amb oi Eli^ahathy afpeech might be forqiied 
adequate to gU the purposes pfufe and elegance. 
If the language of theology. were:extra<Sl^ from 
Hooker and. the tranflatkm of the Bible ; the 
term^of o^twral kqo\li«lQdge frp^n Bacon; th^ 
;phrafes of pplicy, war^rtd. pftvigatiqn from i?ar 
Jeigb ; the dialed <>f pOetry. arid fidioh from 
^Spenfer and Sidney ;, and' the di<3tiQn. of commou 
life from Shakefpeare, few idea§ w6uH be loft to 
mankind,, for \yant pf Englljb worda, in wbicl^ 
they might be ej^pfeflfed." 

\ Jt is to be obfervi^d, that the laft claufe of this 
paffage fells ofFfpniething frpift the lofty.afler? 
tion of thofe that precede it. Thequeftion is not 

tnerely 
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jnerely of wnords, but pf arrangement. If tho 
4)oint qf QOpioufnefs cpuld be conceded, tbear-f 
iicle of " elegance " would ftill be a/t iflue. 

Some of the caufes. of the predile<5Hon of Swift 
^nd Jol^nfon fqr the ag^ of queen Elizabeth are 
obvious. It is well known, in wh^t terms of 
acrimony and perfonal hatred Swift attacked 
piyden and fomc^ pf the mpft eminent writers of 
Cbarlos's reigp. Johnfon's partiality for old 
Englifli manners and pradiices was unbounded ; 
nor can there be produced from the annals of our 
literature a more fervent anti-whig and anti-gaU 
lican. But, even if we could fucceed in fetting 
afi4e thefe twp illuftrious men as incompetent 
witnpfles, we (hould ^ill meet with a hoft of 
critics adhering to a limilar opinion. 

Thepra<ftice however of Swift and Johnfon 
was better than their precepts. It may be affirmed 
jxarticularly of the latter, that there i^ not per- 
baps afingle modern writer admired for his ele- 
gance of compofition, who has lefs " made our 
ancient volumes the ground-work of his ftyle," 
than this author. 

It feems to be of no great moment whether 
our language be German or French in its ftruc- 
ture and phrafeology, provided it be uniform, 
fimple, copious, impreffive and energetical. The 
Norman conqueft and other fubfequent occur- 
rences 
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rences are fandatnental events in the hi^oiy of 
our language, fcarcely led tbaq the Saxon efta- 
blifhment itfelf. 

Let us, according to the reoommendation of 
Johnfon, take Sidney's work as the boundary of 
our enquiry. Sir Philip Sidney died a young 
man, in the year 15865 and his Arcadia made its 
firft appearance from the prefi in 1590. The 
following may ftrve as a ipecimen of the manner 
in which it is written, 

•^ Claius was going on with his pralfes, but 
Strephon bad him Hay, and looke : and fo they 
both perceaved a thinge which floted drawing 
nearer and nearer to the banke ; but rather by 
the fauourable working of the Sea, then by any 
felfe induftrie. They doubted a while what it 
. fhould bee ; till it was call up euen hard before 
fhem : at which time they fully law that it was a 
man. Wherupon running for pitie fake vnto 
him, they found his hands (as it fhouH appeare, 
conftanter frendes to his life then his memorie) 
faft griping upon the edge of a fquare fmall cof* 
fer, which lay all vnder his bread : els in him- 
felf^ no fhew of life, fo as the boord feemed to be 
but abeere to carrichim a land to his Sepulchre. 
So drew they vp a young man of fo goodly (hape, 
and well plcafing fauour, that one would thinke 
death had m him a louely countenance ; and, 

that 
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that though he were naked, nakednes was to hiin 
an apparrell. That fight incrcafed their com- 
pailion, and their compaffion called rp their 
care ; fo that lifting his feete aboue his head^ 
making a great deale of fait water come out of 
his mouth, they layd him vpon fon» of thdr 
garments, and fell to rub and chafe him, till they 
brought him to recouer both breath the feruant, 
and warmth the companion of liuing. At lei^tb 
opening his eyes, he gaue a great groane, (a dole- 
full note but a pleafaunt dittie) for by that they 
fbunde not onely life, but ftrength of life in him/* 

This however is a favourable fpecimen. What 
does the reader think of the elegiac flrains of 
Claius, which the incident here related (6 unfor*- 
tunatcly interrupted ? 

" Alas my Strepbm (faid he) what needes this 
Ikore to recken vp onely our lofles ? What doubt 
is there, but that the light of this place, doth cal 
our thoughtes to appeare at the court of bSkx^ 
tion, held by thj^t racking flqward. Remem- 
brance ? ^No, no, let vs thinke with confi- 

deration, and confider with acknowled^ng, and 
acknowledge with admiration, and admire with 
loue, and loue with joy in the midft of all woes : 
let vs in fuch ibrte thinke, I fay, that our poore 
^^^(iilre (o enricbed as to behold, and our lowe 
hearts £>eKaIted as to louej^ amaide,^ who b fuch, 

that 
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that as the grcateft thing the world can fliewe, 
is her beautie, fo the leaft thing that liiay be 
prayfcd in her, is het* beautie. Ce:1ainely as her 
eye-Hds arc more ple^faht to behold, thein tvvd 
white kiddes climing vp a faire tr^e, and browfing 
on his tendreft braunches, and yet are nothings 
compared to the day-{hining ftarrfes contayned 
in them ; and as her breath is more fweete then a 
gentle South-weft wind, which corns creeping 
ouer flowrie fieldes and fhaddciwed waters in tha 
cttreeme Heate of fummer, and yCt is nothing, 
compared to the hony-flowing fpeach that breatli 
doth carHe : no more all that our eyes can fee 
of her (though when they haue fecne her, what 
elfe they {hall eucr fee is but drie ftuble after 
doners grafle) is to be matched with the flocke 
of vnfpeakable vertucs laid vp delightfully in that 
bcft builded folded* 

It would be an eafler, though a lefs moral; 
talk, to praife, than to read, four hundred and 
eighty fix, clofe-printed, folio pages o^ fiich 
mav/kifh writing as this. It is lingular that f(y 
gallant and diftinguilhed a perfonage as lir Phi- 
lip Sidney, fliould have written a work of thele 
dimenlions, i^o near to the befng utterly void of 
all genuine paffion and manly fpirit. To read 
tkis performance, ope would think th%*t .our 
anccftors who admired it> had a blood that crept 
6 jnorc 
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more feebly in their veins than we have, and 
that they were as yet but half awaked from 
the ftupidity of. the favage ftate, or, what has 
been called, the ftate of nature. 

Hooker was undoubtedly a writer of fuperior 
merit. Whoever (hall beftow upon him a dili- 
gent perufal, will find himfelf well rewarded by 
the venerable fimplicity of bis character, the 
profoundnefs of his thoughts, and the manlinels 
of his eloquence. Thofe perfons however have 
been, to fay the leaft, very indifcreet friends to 
the fame of Hooker, who have held him up as a 
model of Englifti ftyle. But what will not cle- 
rical bigotry attempt? Hooker was the, great 
champion of our epifcopal church, as fettled by 
queen Elizabeth, againft thofe who pretended 
to demonftrate, the neceffity of a further re- 
formation. 

. The following is the eulogium pronounced 
upon Hooker by Dr. Lowth in the Preface to 
his Short Introdudlion to Englifh Grammar. 

" The Englifli language hath been much cul- 
tivated during the lafl: two hundred years. 
But whatever other improvements it may have 
received, it hath made no advances in gram- 
matical accuracy. Hooker is one of thc.earlreft 
writers of confi.derable note within the period 
xibove-mentioned : let his writings be compared 

with 
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vn^ the bdl: of tbofe of more modem date; 
and^ I believe, it will be founds that in corredt^ 
nc&y propriety, and purity of Englifli ftyle^ he 
hath hardly been furpafied, or even eqoaled^ by 
any of his fucceflbrs.** 

There ieems to be a remarkable contrariety 
in this refpedl between the opinion c^ Dr. Lowth 
and that of the celebrated Hume. <* Englifh 
jwofe/* fays the latter, in his Hiftory of England, 
*• during the reign of James [the firfl], was 
written with little regard to the rules of gram- 
mar/* It is fufHciently evident, from the train 
of his reaibning in this place^ that he did not 
mean to except from his cenfure the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

I {hall not prefume to decide the controverfy 
betwe^i the mitred biihop and the accomplilhed 
infidel. 

As an extrafl: from Hooker, let us firft con* 
£der his chara6ler of Calvin, in the Preface to 
his Laws of Eccleiiaftical Politic. 

** Think not,** fays the author, addrelling 
himfdf to the advocates for a further reforma- 
tion, ^ that ye read the words of one, who 
bendeth himfelf as an adverfary againft the 
truth, which ye have already imbraced, but the 
words of one who defireth even to imbrace to- 
gether with you the felf &me truths if it be the 

truth ^ 



tnitb $ arid fbr tfiat>oauKe(fGiFfHr dtfaef^ Odd he 
knoweth) bath undertaken the burthenibmd 
iaboov of this painful kind of conference. For 
the piayner a^cdiiiwfaereuntd> let it bd lawful 
for ase to rip tip the ;Very bottom how and by 
whom jrour diictpline was pkhted^ at fuchtime 
as this. age we live ill began to oiake firfl; trial 
Ihereofi; 

. '^ •A.Fdtiiider it bad, wbditt^ for itiirte dWil 
ipart^ I think incomparably the iViiefl: mail that 
fever the French Chilfch did injoy> fince the 
Wnir it in^yed him; Hiis bribgihg up wad in 
th0 ftttdie of thie civil lAWi Divine kntiwledge 
i^^^galthered not by hearing or tie&ditig Id iAixchf 
a« by .leaching othemi For though thdfufahds 
W(0re dipbtoiB to hlih^ lis touching knov^'ledg in 
that kind ; y^t b^ to tmm but ondy m.Qbd, the 
Authdf of that litoil hieficd Fountain the book 
of life, land of the tiddiiidJe deitdpity of wit^ 
tc^gviher with tht^ helps of other learning Which 
wet^ hid guides i till being oddafiotied to Iteve 
Fram^^ he fell at the length upon G^mu^.*^ 

Wt will next refer to a fpedfnto of btot^ att^ 
thorns eloquence^ tnutily indeaed, but> aa tiud 
mUnttet w^ in the period ift which he ifnc^ 
jbaiflwhdt bitefing and tediooSi 

''His [Odd's] ccandiimijlfeg tBofij tidiJfS to 
W wbidnaitf^ and to be in heh fiitt w ik^JHi 

Cp "% 
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id letf^ thai iemire ^nd coiirfti which th^y dd^ 
importelh the eftablifhment of Natures Law. 
This worlds' firft Crieati6ri, aod the preiervatiba 
fined of thiogs created,; ^baf.is itj but onely fo 
far forth/a ihainifelbilion byeHecottoiiy.wbat the 
eternal r Law of God::i8 sctfifierhing things na>- 
tural ? And as it cometfi to ^pak in a Kingdom 
rightly ordered, that after a Law is once puh- 
liihed, it prefently takes: cfftift far and wide, all 
States framing thenifeJtes • Ibereunto ; even fo 
let us think it fereth in the natural coiArfe^ of the 
world :• Since the time that Cod did firft* pro- 
claim f he EditSts of hl6 law upon it, Heaven and 
earth have hearkned tinto his* voice, afid ihek 
labour hath J^drt tD do Ws'WiIl ': ffe made 4 laiv 
for the Rainy He gave his" decree unto the Sea^ 
' that t]^'Watertjfj!Muld^Hdf^f)ifs"iis commandment. 
Now,:if ostfuwihduldvinternffit her'courfe, arid 
.feaveoiltdgetha', though' it wefebut &r a while, 
the obfenration of her owq Lawd4 thofe principal 
land; Mother Elements of^the;World^ whereof aH 
things in tbi^ lower woridl are. liiade^ fhbuld lofe 
•the •iqmilities:''which .now*thcy;hive ; if the frame 
j^ tlmt Hedvehly Arch crecSed over our beads 
;<houkidoo&n and diflblve it fdf; if Celeftial 
Spheres (hould foiigetlhtir .wonted motionsj and 
by. irregular; volubthtyf turn themfelves anytvay 
as it might happen ; if thd Prince of the Lights 

of 
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of Iteaven, which now as a Gyant doth run hi3 
unwearied courfe, (hould, as it were, through a 
languifhing faintnefs, begin to fl:an<l^ and to reft 
himfelf ; if the Moon fhbuld wander from her 
beaten way, the times and feafons'of tbeyeere 
blende themfelvcs, by diibrdertd and confufed 
mixture, the winds breathe out their laft gafp> 
the clouds yield no rain, th^ earth be defeated 
of heavenly influence^ the fruits' of the earth 
pine away, as children !at the withered breafts of 
their mother, no longei^able.to j^ield .thfem re- 
fief j what would beccrnle of matt !|)imfdi^iwhoni 
thefe things now do «dl fer>^e ? . See wis not 
plainly, that obediertlMgi 5f creptures. unto! the 
Law of Nature, is the ftay of the wltol.e \ybrld T^ 
EccL Pol., B(k)k T, c, s'Edit* 16(52. 

;I will add one more extract, fQcomniended 
to notice by its being quoted; by Inockc (n his 
Treatife on Government, and feemingly placed 
as a fort of bafis upon which his political fyftem 
1^ ere<fted, ' Locfce, Of Grovernment, Book 11^ 
Chap. 11; §.5. 

" The like natural induc^ent hath brought 
men to know, that it is- their duty .1)0 lefs to love 
others tbeii themfclVes. For feeing thofe things 
which are equal, muft needs all have one mea- 
fure : if I cannot but wifh to receive all good, 
even as iiiuch at every mans hand, ag any man 

C c 2 can 
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can yn(h cmto his foul> how Ihould I look to 
Jiatc any part of my defire herein fatbfied, un- 
Jefs my felf be earefd to fati&fie the like defire, 
which is undoobtedfy in other n)en, we all being 
#f one aind the fame nature ? To have any thing 
ofiered them repugnant to this defire, mud needs 
m all refpedia ^^^^ tbem as much as me : So 
(hat if I do harm, I muft look to fuiFer i tbers 
being no reaibn that others Aiould ihew greater 
meafare of love to me, then they have by me 
(hevn^d onto them. My defire therefore to bo 
loved of my equalsin nature as much as poffible 
may be, impofeth upon me a natural duty of 
bearing to them-ward fully the like afFedtion.'* 
Book I, c. 8. 

Who fees not that tte fenfeofall this fine* 
fpun, myftic^t and firuitleis demplexity, might 
have b^en better and inofe cfearly exprcffiWin 
two lines ? 

I proceed now to the mention of Sbake^ar, 
a writer whom no ingenuous Englifti reader 
can recoIle<3 without the profoundeft. eHeem aad 
Ifhe nfoA unbounded adjfidiratbn« His gigantic 
mind enaMed him m a grekt degree to ov^scome 
the fettdrs in which the Englifti language vras at 
tliat pcri&d bound. In him we b«t r^fiely trace 
the languid and tedious formality which at Ibat 
time cbanwfterifed Engli(h compofition* Hi^ 

fout 
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foul was too impetuous, and his fympathy with 
human paflioas too entire, not to inftni^t: him 
in the (horteft road to the hearty 

But Shakefpear for the moft part is great only, 
when great paffions are to be expreflcd. In the 
calmer and lefs turbid fctnes of life bis genius 
feems in a great degree to forfake him. His 
wit is generally far fetched, trivial and cold. His 
tranquil ftyle is perplexed, pcdantical, and greatly 
disfigured with conceits. Of this we will exhibit 
fome examples. They ihall be taken from fuch 
of his plays as are fuppoied to have been written 
in the reign of James the lirft. It would not 
have been leis eaiy to have dete<Sied iimilar 
faults in his earlier plays. 

The following is part of the dialogue between 
the difguifed Duke and Ifabella in Meafure for 
Meafure, upon occafion of Angelo's atrocious 
propofition concerning the pardon of her bro- 
ther. 

** Dpch The Jiand that hath made you faire, 
hajth made you good: the goodnefle that is 
cheapjg iq beauty, makes beauty bricfe in good- 
nefle; but grace being the foule of 3'our com- 
plexion, fhaH keepe the body of it ever faire : 
ih^ aflault that Angela hath, mad^ to you. For- 
tune hath convaid to my underftanding ; and 
byt that frailty hath exainples for hi$ falling, I 

C c 3 ihoujcj 
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IhoLild wonder at uingelo : how will you doe to 
content this Subilitute, ^nd to favc your bro- 
ther ?■ ' ■ 

•^ Ifah. Let me heare you fpeake farther ; I 
have fpirit to doe any thing that appeares not 
foule in the truth of my fpirit. 

*^ Duk. Vcrtue is bold, and goodnefle never 
fearfull : Have you not heard fpeake of Mariana 
the lifter of Fredericke the great Souldier, who 
inifcarried at Sea ? 

^^ Jfah. I have heard of the Lady, and good 
words went with her name. 

*^ Duk. She fhould this Angela have married j 
was affianced to her by oath, and the nuptial ap- 
pointed : between which tiine of the contrad, 
and limit of the folemnity, her brother Frederick 
was wrackt at 5ea, having in that periflied vef- 
fell, the dowry of his fifter : but marke how 
heavily this befell to the ppore Gentlewoman, 
there fhe loft a noble and renouned brother, 
in his love toward her, ever moft kind and na- 
turall : with him the portion and finew of her 
fortune, her marriage dowry: with both, her 
eombynate-huft)and, this well feeming ^ngelo. 

" Ifqh. C^n this b? fp ? did Angelo fo leave 
iher ? . ' 

^' Xhih Left her in her tc^rcs, and dried not 
oneofthcoi with I^is cpmfart ; fvvgUpwed his 
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vovyes whole, pretending in her, difcptpries of 
diftionor: in few, beflow'd her on her ovvne 
lamentation, which ihe yet weares for his fake : 
and he, a marble to her *eares; is wa{hed with 
thepi, but relents not. ^ 1 ■ Goe you to An^ 
g€lo^ anfwer his requiring with a plaufible obedi- 

eqce, agree with his demands to the point : 

lyc (ball advife this wronged maid to ftcjcd up 
your apppintment, goe in your place : if the en- 
counter acknowledge it felfe hereafter, it may 
compell him to her recompence ; and heere, by 
this is your brother faved;, your honor untainted, 
the poore Mariana advantaged, and the C9rrupt 
Peputy fcaled.'*; Edit. 163a, commonly called 
the rfecond folio. 

> Nothing can . be of a fiyle more quaint and 
^ncouth,:than the letters. that are from time to 
time introduced in different plays of Shakefpcar. 
Take as a fpecimen the letter of Pofthuhjus to 
Imogen in the tragedy of Cymbeljnp.. 

^' Ivftice, and your Fathers wrath ((hould hec 
take mee in his Dominion) cbuld not be fo 
cruell to me, as you, (oh the decreft qf Crea- 
tures) would even renew me with ypur eyes. 
Take notice that I am in Cambria at Milford- 
Haven: what your owpe Love, will out of this 
^dvife you, follow. So he wifhes you all hap-r 

* Tear*. 

C c 4 ' pinefle. 
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plneile^ tl^at remanieslpy^l to his Vow^ and yovMP 
pncreafin^ in J-gve. 

There was probably nevpr a grapder occafioQ^ 
of eloquence^ than whep Brutus aicended the 
roftrom to vindicMe the aflaffinatipn of C^l^r. 
Not^iing but the contagion of thp vileft tafte in 
literature, could haye le4 Shakefpear to put intQ 
his mouth inch phraies as the ibilowing. 

** Bp patipnt till the laft. Ij^omatts, Coun- 
treymen, and J[joyers, heare mee for my caufe^^ 
^nd be filent, that you may heare. Beleeve me 
for mine Honor, apd have refpecft to mine Ho- 
rtor, that you may belccvp. Cenfure me h^ 
your Wifedome, and awake your Senfes, that 
you may the better Judge^rrr-r — rr-Thcre i^ 
Teares, for his Lpve: loy, for his Fortune? 
Honpr, for hfs Valour : and ^ieath for hisf Am-* 
bition.*^ 

I know not how far fhe great foul of Briitqs^ 
if he had condefcended to f^ch poor prating 
as thiSj, could have elevated it by his enunci-? 
^tion: dramatip writers;^ well acquainted witl^ 
the fiage, oftep err in thjs way, thinking ratherj, 
how feeble or fpolifh things may be diiguifed bj 
an admirable delivery, than wh^t tliey ?ire in 
themfelyes. This I know, tjia^ the genuine 
tendency of fuch exprcilions was to procure 

? " §rutus 



Brutus to be driven out by tbe Roman peopb 
^tb boatings, execration and fcornt 

W|B will only add to thefe examples, the woids 
in which the poke communicates to Othello 
bis commiffion for C)rpru$^ One would think: 
that no fundiof) could inquire greater fimplicity 
pf language. 

•^ The Turke with a moft mighty preparation 
piake$ for Cyprus : Othelloy the Fortitude of 
the place is bed knowne to you. And though 
we have there a Subftitute of moft allowed fuffi- 
ciency ; yet opinion, a more Soveraigne Miftris 
pf Effects, throwes a more fafe voyce on you 
you muft therefore be content to flubber thfc 
^ grofle of your new Fortunes, with this more 
ftubbome, and boyfterous expedition.'* 

"VV^e will now proceed to jGr Walter Raleigh, 
^ writer more learned than Sbakefpear, more 
polifhed by the varieties of human intercourfc, 
pnd that with perfons of the higheft eminence 
^nd ftation, than Hooker. He has accordingly 
obtained the eulogium of Hume, an author emi- 
pently fuperiorto the prejudices of Swift, John- 
fon and Lowth. " Raleigh," fays the hiftorian, 
f« is the beft model of that ancient ftyle which 
fome writers would affed to revive at prefent-** 
Pc undoubtedly exhibits a much eafier flow of 

♦Glofs. 

language. 
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language, and a nnore-j^ift: mode of e^prjefBon, 
than any of the autbors^.bithcrto addiiced,, ,B.ut 
the reader (hall judge fpr hiinfelf. 
. Sir Walter Raleigh, thpugh a courtier of queen 
Elizabeth, ^nd about the fame age as fir Philip 
Sidney, wrote in the reign of James the firft, 
during a thirteen years imprifonment in the 
Tower of London, under fentence for an imputed 
confpiracy to dethrone that monarch. The pub- 
lication of his Hiftory of the World is dated 
.1617, the year previous to that in which he was 
.beheaded. 
: It is thus that he concludes the Preface of that 

work. 

" J know that as the charitable .will iudge 

charitably : fo againfl: thofe, quigloriantiir in ma* 
lilia,iny prcfent aduerfity hath difarmed me. J 
am on the ground already ; and therefore .haue 
not farre to fall : and for.rifing againe, as in the 
Nat urallpri nation there is no receffion to habit ; 
fo it is feldome feenein the priuation politique. 
I doe therefore for-beare to ftile my Readers 
Gentle^ Courteous^ and Friendly, thereb}^ to beg 
their good opinions. — For it is certaine, let vs 
claw the Reader with neuer fo many courteous 
phrafes ; yet fhall wee euer-more be thought 
fooles, that write foolifhly. Forconclufion ; all 
the hope 1 hauc lies in this. That I haue already 

found 
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found more vngentle and vncourteous readers of 
my Looe towards them, and well-deferuing of 
tbem, than euer I ihall doe againc. jFor had it 
beene otherwife, I fhould hardly haue had this 
leifure, to haue made my felfe a foole in print/* 

From the body of the vvprk we will extraft a 
part of fir Walter's reflections on the deaths of 
Hannibal and Scipio, in writing which it is evi- 
dent that his own adverfity was ftrongly prefent 
to his mind. Book V, Chap. VI, §. a, 

" Hence it comes, to wit, from the enuie 
of our equals, and jealoufie of our Mafters, 
be they Kings or Commonweales, That thero 
is no Profefliion more vnprofperous than that 
of Men of Warre, and great Captaines, being 
no Kings. For befides the enuie and jealoufie 
of men ; the fpoylcs, rapes, famine, flaughter 
of the innocent, vafl:ation, and burnings, with 
a world of miferies laycd on the labouring 
man, are fo hatcfiill to God, as with good rea- 
fon did Monluc, the Marftiall of France con- 
fefle. That were not the mercies of God infinite^ 
and without rejiri^lionj it were in vaine for thofc 
of his frofejfion to. hope for any portion of them : 
feeing the cruelties, hy them permitted and commited, 
were alfo infinity. Howfoeuer, this is true, That 
the victories, which arc obtayned by many of the 
greateft Commanders, are commonly cither af- 
bribed to thofe that ferue vnder them, to For- 
\ tune^ 
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tune, or to the cowardife of the Nation againft 
whom tbey ferue. For the moft of others, wbofe 
vertues haue rayfed them aboue the leuell of their 
inferiours, and haue furmounted their enuie t 
yet haue they been rewarded in the end, either 
with di/grace, baniftiment, or death. Among 
the Romans we finde many examples hereof, as 
CoriolarmSj M. LiuiuSy Z. j^mylius, and this our 
Scipio^ whom we haue lately buried. Among 
the Greekes we reade of not many, that efcaped 
thefe rewards. Yea, long before thefe times, it 
was a Legacie that Dauid bequeathed vnto his 
vidlorious Captaine Joah. With this fare jfleah 
under fended Parmenlo^ Phi lotas, and others ; 
and prep;ired it for Antipater and Qajfander. 
Hereto Valentmian the Emperour inuited JEtim; 
who, after itiany other vidories, overthrew At- 
tila of the Hunnes, in the greatefl: battaile, for 
the well fighting and refolution of bpth Armies, 
that euer was ftrucken in the world ; for there 
fell of thofe fhat fopght befide runne-awaies, an 
hundred and fourefcore thoufand. — The fame 
vnworthy deftinie, or a ferre worfc, had Belli* 
farms ; whofe vndertakings and victories were 
fo difficult and glorious, as after-ages fuipcffted 
them for fabulous. For be h^d his eyes torpe out 
of his head by lufiinian: and he died a blinde 
bcgger. Narfes alfo, to the great preiudice of 
Chrifian Religion, v^as difgrac'd by hfline. That 

Rulp 
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Rule of Cato againll Scipio^ hath been well obr 
ierued in eaery age lincc then.; to wit, That th^ 
Comrnon-weale cannot be accounted free, which 
ftandeth in awe of any one man* And hence 
hath the Turkes drawn another Principle, and 
in deed a Turkijb one, That euery warlike Prince 
(hould rather deftroy bis greateft men of Warre, 
than fuffer his pwne glory to be obfcured by 
them. For this caufe did Baiaret the fecond 
difpatch Bajfa Acomai : SeUm ilrangle Bajfa 
Mvftafba ; and mod of thoie Princes bring to 
ruine the moft of their Fl/iers. Of the Spamfb 
Nation, the great Gon/ahoyVrho draue the French 
out ci Naples ; and Ferdinando Cortefsy who con- 
quered Mexico were crowned with nettles, not 
with Lawrell. The Earles of Egmond and Horm^ 
had no heads lefl them to weare garlands on* 
And that the great Captatnes of all Nations haae 
been payd with this copper Coine ; there are 
examples more tlmn too many." 

Knolles, author of the General Hiftory of the 
Turks, whofe work was publilhed in the year of 
James's acceffion to the crown of England, muft 
bave a place in our catalogue^ in coniideration of 
the pompous encomium pronounced upon him 
by Dr. Johnfon. Johnfon, in the hundred and 
twenty fecond number of his Rambler, attempts 
to vindicate the literary honours of his country^ 

as 
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as having poflefled " hiftorians> whom we may 
venture to place in compariibn with any that the 
neighbouring nations can produce," For thl$ 
purpofe be mentions Raleigh and Clarendon : 
^nd then proceeds as follows : 

*^ But none of our writers can, in my opinion, 
juflly conteft the fuperiority o( Knolles, who in 
his hiftory of the Turks^ has difplayed all the ex- 
cellencies that narration can admit. His'ftile, 
though Ibmewhat obfcured by time, and {(Smt^- 
times vitiated by falfe wit, is pure, nei-vous, ele- 
vated, and clear. — ^There is nothing turgid in 
his dignity, nor fuperfluous in his copioiifnefs. — 
<^ Nothing could have funk this author in db- 
Icurity, but the remotenefs and barbarity: of the 
people, whofe ftory he relates. It feldom bap- 
pens, that all circumftances concur to happiiieis 
or fame. The nation, which produced this great 
hiftoriaa^ has the grief of feeing his genius em- 
ployed upon a foreign and uninferefting fubjcd ; 
and that writer, who might have fecured perpe- 
tuity to his name, by a hiftory of his own. coun- 
try, has expofed bimfelf to the danger of oblivion, 
by recounting enterprizes and revolutions, of 
which none defire to be informed." 

Dr. Johnfon had fome propenfity to paradoxes, 
particularly in matters of tafte ; and he may be 
fufpedled^ more than once in his literary carreer^ 

of 



of hafnn^ bohceivec! ttit exrier?rribntj/ libW far H 
waS pofEble, by d'gr^ve and folemn'aif/to itn-* 

r 

pdfe uptm the world theVnoft cont^irrpftble miA" 

f w ' ' ' w , « 

taKes*. ' He had'allba paffion fof all thatvvas 
gehtiirie'^ti lEn^lifii,' befote rebellion, mdcpend-* 
fence and whiggifm had poifoned'the- national 
character.: fo thah in fuch an inftance as tbat 
before us, he was verypoiliWy himfelf the- dupe 
of bi^ own legerdeiriain. ' * '' ' ' - 

' -KnbUesV ftyl^'ife To full of the grbfleft fole- 
cifms and barbarifm, and he is inthisVefpeillb 
much below any of the authors hitherto quoted, 
that I fhall not condeftend to 'explore his per- 
formance, but takd the firft todmple that offers ; 
fecre!y that AipiVfickT' riJld(^fs «fey be put u'port 
their guard, whdnfh'iy niitet witTi fhe 'pvmft^iyi 
an' author, or a perfofmance, that perhaps tifevei^ 
waspraifed before, hdf'tb take every fiich eulo* 
gium- in-genuine payment; • ' - 

•; '« 'this citie M?/&om/^/ thought to ha^ue taken 
vnproiiided ; arid t<> vpOn the fiiddiaine^ tb^haue 
carried it ; but was therein much declined, find* 
ing it«4l?drt|iyfoltificd arid nriatined^both by the 
Veaetiatis anS ' Svanderbeg. Where when bt 

had^ fjjent there fdme time, a Ad to his great lofie 

• • ■ f . 

, f^.TKc caf€ of Ws |>arjiamcntary debates in j tli^ .GeiJtl> 
mau'-s Magazine, and that of his fictitious campaign between 
the Ruffians and Turks, arc well known. • 
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ia vmne aftedtiptod the cktit^ bee ri& fpad tbc 
faddaine: aiid retiridg into £? in vs^ came anci 
fit downe agaibe before Croia^ of purpofe by 
bis faddaine commtng to baue t^rri6ed the cit* 
ttzens : and vaindy perfuaded> that he bad left 
Scanderbeg in DxRB.Aomvjyt» for that in th(( 
ailailing thereof he had difoouered many of Scm/^ 
derheg his men^ and thereby fuppofed bim td 
^aue been there alio ; the greateii caiife why fad 
to faddenly rife and came to Croia^ At his 
firO: oomming h6 oiiered gitat rewatxls and 
large priuiledges vnto the citti^ens, if they 
would forthwith yeeld yp their cittie; dtber* 
wife he threatened vnto them all the calamities 
of warre, vowing netier to depart thetice befort 
be had it : wberepnto he recetued no other an» 
fwere out of the cittie than was lent him by the 
mouth of the cannon^ or brought him by many 
mod braue fallies. Scanderbig in the meant 
while continually molefting his caoipe, and euety 
night, falling into one quarter or another tbeit^ 
cf/^ p. 40^. 

It is fuffictently endent frcm tbefe entrafis c^ 
the mod confiderabie writers of the neign of 
queen Blizabetb^ that our iangu^ge at that ^m 
comparatively lay in a fort c^cbaos^ and that no 
juil notions were yet formed of fimplicity in (&-" 
tion^ or precilion of utterance ; much \f& of fh^ 

arranga-' 
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arrangement of claufes and conftru<9:ion of a 
period. The beft authors wander at random^ 
with no better compafs to Aeer by, than each 
man's private and particular hypotbefis and con- 
ception. Nay they are worfe than this; for 
nothing, is more evident/ than edcJh man*s un- 
certainty and incanfiftency with himfelf. John- 
fon complains of modern Writers^ as " deviating 
towards a GaUick ftru6lure and phra:feol6gy.*' But 
fyftem, which is a thing of modefn date, is a 
better defence againft corruption> than <:jan be 
alBbrded by conje<fture atid darfcnefs* And he 
ttiuft have obferved the old writers very inatten- 
tively, who does not know how extremely licen^ 
tious they are in departing from the natural and 
philosophical Order of their words. 

Par be it from any friend of foutid knowledge, 
^nd cfpecially of philological (bience, to dilcOu- 
rage the ftudy of the old writers. But, while 
thus employed, let us well tinderftand Ourfelves* 
Let us commend them for the treafufes they 
really contain, and not for thoife of which they 
are deftitute. Let us refpeft them for their ta- 
lents ; let us read them for tiie rife and progrels 
of our language, not as a flandard of Vi^hat it 
•ught to be. . 
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SECT. m. 

j\£b(m mti Clarmnimt. 

• HAlit ;agc ^bicb, next after tbat of qvfoti 
£lixal^th^ h|i3 obtained the foffrage of the crx* 
tic$^ is thiat of Ch^rlep the fecond, Tbis was 9 
period ^(Jorned with the writings of Milton, Dry-r 
den, ft^tler and Otvyay ; and perbap^ deierves 
dbove f^\ others to be ilylad the golden ^ge of 
Ei^lnb poetrf • Fanciful oblcrvcrs found a cer^ 
taijQ TcferobUnce between it ^nd the .age of Au-- 
guftus, the liter^rry gjqry of wbieb Ji^ fomAtxncxe^ 
been re^jt^fept^d'^^ mxx\% to thi3 ,oiromnftafice, 

that it^ wts, w.er-9 brgd ijp in their youth rn the 
1^ ' gf republican fref dpii^, and af^erward^ vat 
tbeir riper agerQceiy^d th^t polifli which is to be 
derived frpm the Splendour asvd refinement of a 
court., Jufl. fa. the fcene amidft which the wits 
of Kins Charles's days paffed their boyifh years, 
was that 9f civil .war, of re^icide^ or of unreftr^irj^ 
ed reptiblicap fpeculation ; which was fiicceedecT 
by the manners of a gay and licentious courty 
grafting the fhootsr of French refinement, upon 
the more vigorous and luxuriant plant of Englifh 
, ^ " * ' " growths 
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growth. It is indeed' ealy to trace in the adven^ 
tirous fallies 6f the authors of this period^ the 
i-cmnant and tm^ure of republican audaciouC- 
jieft; The principle however here intended to 
be eftabliftied is^ that^ if our poetry never ap- 
peared td grcdteir advantage^ our profe at leaft 
Ivas as yet unformed and rude. 

We will begin with Miltdn, thd oldeft df thofe 
writers, by ytfhoxA the reign of CharleSthc feccwid 
has been made illuftribus* Milton wa« more 
than fifty years old at the period df the Reftorai- 
tion, artd^ though moft of hid poetry was written 
fubfequently to that events his profe is almoft 
entirely of an earlier date. 

The ftyle of Milton, tmlike that df moft of 
our older writere^ haS by a fevir modern ferities 
been treated with particular harfhneis^ Aoiong 
the fdremoft of thefe is Dr. Johriibn* 

" Through all his greater works," fays this au- 
tbor, '* there prevails iln unifohn peculiarity of 
DiStiaky a mode and caft of cxpreflion which 
bears little relfemblance to that of any former 
writer, and which is Ho far removed from cdm- 
inon life, that an unlearned reader^ when he firft 
tjpens his book, finds hii&felf furpriied by a new 
language. 

" This novelty has been, by tholp who cart 

Dda find 
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-find nothing wrong in Milton, imputed to hi9 
laborious endeavours after words fuitabfe to* the 
■grandeur of his ideas. Our language^ fays Ad-^ 
difon, furik under him. But the truth is, that, 
both in profe and verfe, he had formed his ftyte 
by a pervcrfe and pedantick principle. He was 
dieiirous to ufe Englifli words with a foreign 
idiom. This in all his profe is difcovered and 
condemned \ for there judgment operates freely, 
neither foftcned by the beauty, nor awed by the 
dignity of his thoughts; but fuch is the power 
of his poetry, that his call is obeyed without re* 
iiftance, the reader fcefs himfelf in captivity to 
a higher and a nobler mind^ and criticifm finks 
m admiration. 

"Milton's ftyle was not modified byhis fubjeA: 
what - is (town with greater extent in Paradife 
Loft^ may be found in Comus. Ojtc fource of his 
pecuh'arity was his familiarity with the Tufcan 
poets: the difpofition of His words is, I think, 
frequently Italian ; perhaps fometimes combined 
wit^ other tongues. Of him, at lafl:, may be faid 
what Jonfon fays ofSpenfcr, that i&^ wrote no lan^ 
guage^ but formed what Butler caWs ^Bahylonifi? 
Dialed, in itfelf harfh and barbarous, but made 
by exalted genius, and extenfive learning, the 
vehicle of fo irtuch inlirudion and fo much 

* pleafure. 
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pleafure^ that, like other lovers, wp find grace 
in its deformity *.'* 

After reading the extrafts that have been 
given from writers under queen Elizabeth, it 
will be fufpedted that this cenfare of Milton's 
ftyle is too ftrong and difproportionate. If Ad- 
difon were fomewhat mifled by his veneration 
for Milton, Jghnfon has erred jn the other ex- 
treme. The former will probably be found at 
leaft as near to the truth as the latter. 

The fad feems to be, that Milton was difla-^ 
tisfied with the (hapelefs chaos in which pur Ian* 
guage appeared in former writers, and fet him- 
fclf, with that ardour which always diftinguiftied 
bim, to reform it. His fuccefs indeed is not en- 
titled to unlimited encomium. The gigantic 
ftrudlure of his genius perhaps fomewhat mifled . 
him. He endeavoured to form a language of 
too lofty and uniform a port. The exuberancy 
of his mind led him to pour out his thoughts 
with an impetuofity, that often fwept away with 
it the laws of fimplicity and even the rules of 
grammatical propriety. His attempt however to . 
give fyftem to the lawlefs dialedl of our ancei^ . 
tors, was the mark of a generous fpirit, and en- . 
titles him to our applaufo. 

Jf we compare the ftyle of Milton to that of 

* l^ives of the Poets, 

Ddi later 
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later writers^ and particularly to that'^of oar own 
d^ys, undoubtedly nothing hut a very corrupt 
tafle can cbnlniend it. But the cafe is altered^ 
if we compare it with the writings of his prede- 
ceflbrs. An impartial critic would perhaps find 
nd laiiguage in aqy writer that went before Mil^ 
ton, of fo much merit as that of Milton himfelf. 

As a fpecimen of Milton's ftyle, it may be 
worth while to fele^i that paflage from his Rea« 
ion of Church-Government urged ag^inft Pror 
laty, publiihed more than twenty years before 
the Paradife Loft, in which he fpeaks, in little 
leis than a prophetic fpirit, of what he purpoied 
\b execute, to give fubftance to his own talent^ 
and for the ornament of his country. 

** Although a Poet," faya he, " foaring in the 
high Region of his Fancies, with his Grarland 
and finging Robes about him, might, without 
Apology, fpeak more of himfelf then I mean to 
do ; yet for me fitting here below in the cool 
Element of Profe, a mortal thing among many 
Kcadors of jiq Empyreal Conceit, to venture and 
divulge unufual things of my felf^ I (hall petition 
to the gentler fort, it may not be envy to me. I 
muft fay therefore, that after I had from my firft 
years, by the ceafelefs diligence and care of my. 
Father, whom God recompence, been cxercis'd 
. to the Tongues, and fome Sciences, as my Age 

would 
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would fuffer, by fundry Maftets and Teicliert 
both at liome and at the Schools, it v^as found, 
that whether ought was imposM nie by them 
that had the overlooting, or betak'n to of my 
own choife in Englifh, or othef Tongue, ptofing 
or verfing,. but chiefly this latter, th* ftile by 
certain vital Signd it had, was likely to live. BuC 
much latelier in the privat Academies of Italy ^ 
whither I was favoured to refort, perceiving that 
fome Trifles which I had in memory, eompos*d 
at under twenty or thereabout (for the mannet 
id, that every one muft give fome proof of his wit 
and reading there) met with aceeptance above 
what was lookt for, and other thingd which I had 
iQiifted in fcarlity of Books and other Conveni<* 
ences to patch up amongft them, ware received 
with written Encomiums, which the Italian is 
not forward to beflow on men of this fi4& the 
AlpSy I began thus far to afl!ent both to them and 
divers of my friends here at home ; and not left 
to an inward prompting which now grew daily 
upon me, that by labour and intent fl:udy, (which 
I take to be my portion in this Life) joynM with 
the ftrongpropenfity of Nature, I might perhaps 
leave fomething fo written to after-times, as they 
fliould not willingly let it die, 

" The thing which I had to fay, and thofe In- 
t^tions whiah b^ve liv'd within me ever fince I 

P d 4 could 
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could conceive ni}r folf any thing worth to my. 
Country, I return to crave cxcufe that urgent 
^eafon bath pluckt from mc, by an abortive and 
forcdated (JifcQvery. And the accampli{hment 
of them lies not but in a power above mans to 
promife ; but that none hath hy more ftudious 
ways ^ndeavour'd, and with more unwearied 
Spirit that none fhall, that I dare almoil aver of 
my felf, as far as life and free leafure will extend; 
and that the Land hs^d once infranchis'd her felf 
from this impertinent yoke of Prelaty, under 
whole inquifitorius and tyrannical duncery, no 
free and fplendid Wit can flouri(h. Neither do 
1 think it ihame to covenant with any knowing 
Reader, that for fome few years yet I may go on 
truft with him toward the payment of what I am 
now indebted, as being a work no.t to be rais'd 
from the heat of Youth, or the vapours of Wine; 
like that which flows at waft from the Pen of 
fome vulgar Amorift, or the trencher fury of a 
riming Parafite ; nor to be obtained by the invo- 
cation of Dame Memory and her Sir^n Daugh- 
ters, but by devout Prayer to that eternal Spirit, 
who can enrich wi^h all utterance and know-, 
ledg, apd fends out his ^.craphim, with the hal- 
low'd Fire of his Altar, to touch and purify the 
Lips of whpni he pleafes : to this muft be added 
induflrious and feled. Reading, fteddy Observa- 
tion^ 
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tion, infight into all feemly and generous Arts 
and Affairs ; till which in fome raeafure be com^ 
pad, at miiie one peril and coft, I refufe not to 
fuftain this expciftation from as many as are not 
loth to hazard Co much credulity upon the bed 
pledges that I can give them. Although it no- 
thing content me to have difclos'd thus much 
before hand, but that I trull hereby to make it 
manifeft with what fmall willingnefs I endure to 
interrupt the purfuit of no lefs hopes then thel^ 
and leave a calm and pleafing Solitarines, fed 
with cherful and confident thoughts, to imbark 
in a troubl'd Sea of noifes and hoars Difputes/* 

The Areopagitica of Milton, or a Speech for 
the Liberty of Unlicenced Printing, notwith- 
ftanding the occafional flifFnefs and perplexity of 
its ftyle, is one of the moft eloquent profe com* 
politions in this or any other language. To give 
the reader an adequate idea of its beauties, it 
would be necefiary to infert one third of the per-' 
fbrmance. Let us content ourfelves with the. 
fbllowing admirable defcription of the perfbn 
over whom the licenfer will ocpalionally be 
called to exercife his jurifdidlion. 

^* If therfore ye be loth to difhearten utterly 
and difcontent, not the mercenary crew of falfe 
pretenders to learning, but the free and inge- 
nious fprt of fuch as evidently were bom to fludy 

and 
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and love Le^trning for it felf, not for lucre, or atiy 
other end, but the fcrvice of God and of Truths 
and perhaps that lading fame and perpetuity of 
pratfe which Gbd and good men have confented 
ihall be the reward of thofe whofe publiOit La« 
bours advance the good of mankind, then know, 
that ib far to diflruft the judgmentand tjbe ho* 
nefty of one who hath but a common repute in 
Learning, and never yet offended^ as not to 
count him'iit to print his mind without a tutor 

andexaminer,leilhe{houlddropafcifnri, or fiirn- 
thing of corruption, is the greatcft difpleafure 
and indignity to a free and knowing ipirit that 
can be put upon him. What advantage is it to be 
a Man over it is to be a Boy at School, if we havfr 
only fcapt the Ferular, to come under the fefcil 
of an Imprimatur? if ferious and elaborat Writ- 
nings, as if they .were no more then the thea'm of 
a Grammar-lad under his Pedagogue, muft not 
^ utter'd without the curfory eyes of a temporis- 
ing and extemporizing licenfer ? He who is 
not trailed with his own adiions, his drift not 
being known to be evil, and (landing to the ha* 
zard of Law and Penalty, has no great argument 
to think himfelf reputed in the Commonwealth 
wherin be was born, for other then a fool or a 
forckicr. When a man writes to the world, 
Kc fummons up all his reafop and deliberation 

6 tQ 
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to afSft him ; he iearch^s, meditats, id indu(^ 
trious, and likely confults and confers with his 
judicious friends ; after all which don he takes 
himfelf to be informed in what he writes, as wcH 
as any that writ before him ; if in this the moft 
ponfumm^t adl of his fidelity and rippncfs, no 
years, no jpduftry, no former proof of his abilities 
can bring him to that ftate of maturity, as not 
to be fiill miftraHed and fufpeded, unleis' h^ 
carry all his confiderat diligence, all his mid- 
pight watchings, and expence of Palladian 
pyl, to the hafly view of an unleafur'd licenfer, 
perhaps much his younger, perhaps far his in- 
feriour in judgment, perhaps one who never 
Hnew the labour of Book-writing, and if he be 
not repulft, or flighted, mull appear in print 
like a Puny with his Quardian, and his Cenfors 
hand on the back of his title tobe his bayl and 
furety, that he is no Idiot, or Seducer, it can-i^ 
pot but bp a difhonour and derogation to the 
Author, to the 3ook, to the privilege and dig- 
nity of Learning." 

From thefe fpecimens every impartial reader 
will pronounce, that Milton wrote a fiyle fu- 
perior to that of the moft celebrate^ authors that 
went before him. 

It is however Angular, and deferves to be no- 
ticed, ^ a proof of the ft^te of the Englifti Ian- 

^U3ge, 
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guage^ that, with all bis profound and indefa^ 
tigable fcholarfhip, and his evident iblicitude 
upon the queilion of flyle, Milton is often glar- 
ingly ungrammatical^ and his periods broken ofF 
abrupt and unfinifhed. Inflances of this lail 
frequently occur in his Paradife Loft, One that 
ought to be fingled out, is in perhaps the fineft 
paflage of the whole poem ; Satan's (peech to 
his companion in the opening of the work, be- 
fore he has yet raifed himfelf from off the biirrir 
ing lake. The fpeech begins with a hypothc-. 
* tical claufe, " If thou beeft he ;" but the hypo 
tbcfis is finally left without a confequence. The 
fentence is fufpended through the whole fpeech, 
interfperfed with parenthefis upon parenthefis^ 
and left imperfedl at laft. So poffible is it to 
convey the nobleft fentiments, and the fineft 
flights of poetry, amidft the moft flagrant viola- 
tion of the rules of grammar. 

No author has ever received louder or more 
frequent applaufes than lord Clarendon, author 
of that moft valuable repofitory of incidents and 
events, the Hiftory of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars in England under king Charles the firft. 
He was long held up as the perfedl model of an 
hiftorian. " I have met," fays Dr. Felton, in 
his Diflertation on the Claflics, a work formerly 
of high reputation, " with none that may com- 
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par6 with him in the Weight and Solemnity 
of his Style, in the Strength and Clearnefl 
of Didtion, in the Beauty and Majefty of Ex* 
preffion, and that noble Negligence of Phrafe, 
which maketh his Words wait every where 
upon his Subjedl, with a Readinefs and Pro* 
priety, that Art and Study are almofl Strangerg 
to." 

A (hort fpecimcn may convince any fober 
and intelligent reader, that Clarendon is every 
thing that is oppofite to Dr. Felton's eulogi* 
urn, unlefs indeed we (hould except his " noble 
Negligence of Phrafe." Take for example the 
charader he has annexed to the death of lord 
Strafford. 

** Thus Fell the greateft Subjeft in power, 
and little inferior to any in Fortune, that was at 
that time in any of the three Kingdoms ; Who 
could well remember the time, when he led 
thofe People, who then purfued him to his 
Grave. He was a man of great Parts, and ex-^ 
traordinary Endowments of Nature; not un- 
adorned with ibme addition of Art and Learning, 
though that again was more improved and illul^ 
trated by the other ; for he had a readinels of 
Conception, and fharpnefs of Expreffion, which 
made his Learning thought more than in truth 
it was. His firft inclinations and addrclles to 
, the 
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lents^ and the ^ripeft years^ could not furpais 
it The EngUfli language^ as well as the 
Engliih annals^ is indebted to the labours of 
Cl^endon. 
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J^e of Charles the Second. 

We now come, ftridlly fpeakingj to the agd 
of king Charles the fecond* . Milton and Cla- 
rendon, though for their celebrity and merits 
they could not be omitted, fecm rather to belong 
to an intermediate period. 

Whoever will impartially cotnpate the profe 
writers of king Gharies's reign with any of their 
predeceflbrSi will be ftruck with the clear and 
rapid improvement* For this they were certainly 
indebted to the exile of the royal family. Many 
of them refided during this period on the conti- 
nent : they found the French much fuperipr ta 
us in facility and grace of composition ; and, had 
it been otherwife, comparifon, the long and clofe 
comparifon to which they were incited, of one 
iianguage with another, will always be found 
among the moft fruitful fources of improve- 
ment. 

It is now firft that we are. prefented with the 
facility and graces of compofition. The cele- 

E e brated 
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brated authors of this period write like raeti wli^ 

lived in the world. Their ftyle has much of the 

charm that charadlcrifes poliflied converfation. 

They lay afide the ftifF and pedantic airs of their 

anceftors, and condefcend to exprefs themfelves 

with perfpicidi^ty and a confiderable portion of 

limplicity. This is a clear advance that they 

effedled. 

It is however a ftage of improvement, and by 

lio means the pcrfedtion of flyle. The force 6C 

which the Englifh language was capable, wai 

wholly unknown ; and, if it were at that time ia 

any inilance exhibited, the caufe that produced 

it was occafional ilrength of feeling, or vigour 

of genius, in the writer ? it was not the rcfiilt of 

analylis, feience and (yftem. The writers^ of 

king Charles's reign are pcrfpicuous, but their 

ftyle is feeble and relaxed. They caught the 

exterior and furfece of the French charadler; 

and affedled td compofe, as the phrafe was, 

" like gentlemen, who wrote at their eafe." 

The corrfequence was artificial graces, elaborate 

negligence, fceblenefs in the choice of words, 

and idlcnefs and inattention iii their arrange-* 

ment. They trufled all to the native powers of 

genius ; and had but a very flight conceptio(fl, 

that a finiihed ftyle is only to be obtained by ^f- j 

fiduous imd unwearied cultivation. 

Th<^ 
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The writers moft celebrated for the graces of 
tompofitiori in the teign of king Charles the fe- 
tond^ were fir William Temple and archbifliop 
Tillotfon ; nor have any authors in the annals 
6f literature experienced a more copious com- 
mendation. Novelty is one of the powers that 
has greatefl influence over the imagination ; and 
Englifhmen then iawj with aftoniihment and de- 
light, a degree of beauty and appropriate art 
Communicated to the i^rudtlire of their lan^ 
guage. 

Sir William Temple is undoubtedly an agree- 
able writer* His thoughts frequently carry the 
ftamp of reflediiofi and good fenfe ; and their 
impreflion is by no means counteradled, in the 
degree in which we find it in the preceding pe- 
riods of our literature, by the alloy of a perplexed 

or unnatural phrafeology "f-. 

Take 

f It is with infinite diffidence, not t9 fay relufhuice, that T 
inl prevailed upbn to annex marks of alleriiks to a few of the 
phrafes I conceive to be moft glaringly offenfive in the writer^ 
itom this peiiod. It iis to a certain degree fubverfive of my 
deiign, which was to leave the whole cafe to the unprejudioed 
reidi^ of the leader. 

We miift however confefs that it is the duty of an author 
to mider himfelf intelligible to as many different claHes of 
readers as poffible. The perfon who is already mafter of tb» 
f«bje6l, it b hoped, will forgive this neccffiuy acoommodation 
to readers of anothcff ddfedption. 
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Take the following paflage from his Eflay on 
Popular Difeontents as afpecimen. 

'* Princes Or States cannot • run into every 
Corner of their Dominions, to * look out Perfons 
fit for their Service, M that of the Public : They 
cannot fee far with their own Eyes, ftor heat 
with their own Ears ; and muft for the moft part 
* do both with thofe of other Meti, or * eJfe chufe 
among fuch fmaller Numbers as arc moft * in 
their way ; and thefe are fuch, gienefally, as make 
their Court, or * give their Attendance, in order 
to advance themfelves to Honours, to Fortunes, 
to Places and Employments ; and are ufually 
the Icaft worthy of them, and better * Servants 
to themfelves than the Government. TheNeedy, 
the Ambitious, the Half-witted, the Proud, the 
Covetous, are ever reftlefs to get into publick 
Employments, * and many others that^ are un- 
eafy or * ill entertained at home. The For- 
ward, the Bufie, the Bold, the Sufficient,, purfue 
their * Game with more Paffion, Endeavour, 

Every one will be aware that afterifks are very incompetent 
to mark perplexity of %le, complexity of conHrufliohr and: 
a thoufand other faults. To render this, perceptible to the 
reader whp cannot fee it by its own light, aflifted by tbea£Ual 
degree of tafte in the countr}% would have required that cnd- 
leilhefs of dillertation t was mofl folicitous to avoid. Every 
author, excepting.^perkaps the writer of primmers, prefumes 
in his readers fome degree of previous information. 

■t- I x Appli- 
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Application, and * thereby often fucceed where 
better Men would fail. In the Courfe of my 
Obfervation I have found no Talent of fo much 
Advantage among Men, towards their growing 
great or rich, as a violent and reftlefs Paflion and 
Purfoit * for one or t' other : And whoever ♦ fets 
his Heart and his Thoughts wholly upon (bme 
one Thing, muft have very little • Wit, or very 
little * Luck, to fail. • Yet all thefe * cover their 
* Ends with rhoft worthy Pretences, and * thofe 
Noble Sayings, H^bat Men are not horn for them^ 
feJvesyOnd mufi facrifice their Lives for the Puh^- 
4ickj as weft as their Ttme and their Health : And 
thofe who think * nothing lefs are fo * ufed to fay 
^fudh fine Things^ that * fuch ♦ who truly be- 
lieve thiem are almoft alhamed to own it. In the 
mean time, the Noble, the Wife, the Rich, the 
Modeft, thofe that are eafie in their Conditions 
or'^ their Minds,' thofe who know moft of the 
World and themfelves, are not only careleis*,but 
often averfe from entering into Pubh'ck Charges 
or Employments, unlefs * upon the Neceflities 
of their Country, Cot«mands of their Prince, or 
i* Inftances of their Friends. What is to be 
-<ione in this Cafe, when fueh as offer themfelves, 
and * pursue, are not worth having, and fuch as 
are moft worthy, will neither offer, nor perhaps 
accept ?" 

Ee3 Arch' 
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Archbifliop llllotfon is certainly a writer of 
ibme merit. There are few authors who convqf 
more ibund fenfe in more per([mmoas exprciBon. 
It is no mean art of compofition, where every 
&ntence comes to us with the force of a proverb, 
and prefents us with *^ what oft was thought "j-,'* 
but never before fet dowo in fo ihaoly a ftyle* 
^illotibn however appears to biate fallen intodif- 
r^epute. The age of Charlei the feeond is re* 
garded by modern critics with neglea and icom ; 
though perhaps no age, except that pf George 
the third, was ever fo aufpictouA tp the improve^ 
ment qI[ Englifh profe ; as none c^ert^inly ha$ 
been adorned with loftier flights of poetry* 

The following pafl&ge pccura in Tilldtfon^? 
Sermon on Sincerity, tlje jiaft of bis cleric^ jcom- 
pofitions. 

^^ Ampingft top many other inftances of the 
gr^at corruption and degeneracy of the Age 

* wherein we live, the great and general want of 
fincerity in Converfation is * none of the leail 
The World is * grown fo full of Diffimulation and 
iComplement, that Mens words are • hardly any 

* fignification of their thoughts ; and if any Maij 

* meafure his words by his heart, and fpe^ as h^ 
thinks, and do qot exprefa more kindnefs to 
^ycry pan, than men ufually have for any paaa, 
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he can ♦ hardly cfcape the * cetilbre of ritdenefe 
and want of breeding* The old EngUJk plain^ 
jiefs and fincerity -J-, that generous integrity of 

Nature and honefty of Difpofition, which Jd^frays 
* arj^nes true grcatnefs aS mind, gnd * is uifbally 
accompanied with undaunted courage and reib- 
lution, ** is in a great meafoie led amdngft us^ 
there hath been a ^ long ettdeervoar to tcansform 
us * into foreign Manners and Faflnons^ and to 
bring us to a fcrvile imitation of * notic of the beft 
of jour Neighboiifs, in fw^e of the wwft pf their 
Qualities. The Diale<B: of Conveffation i*. "* ^oyr 
a days fo fwell'd with Vanity and Compli^u^ent, 
nod fo * furfeited (as I nofty f»y) of expr^iHoDs 
of kindnefs and refpe^, that if a man that Uvod 
an Age or two ago (hould return into the World 
again^ he would really Want a Di6lioftary to* help 
him to underfiand his own Language, and to 
know the true intrinfick value of the phrafe in 
faliioU) and would *hardly at firft believe at f what 
a low rate the higheft * itrains and ^xprelHons of 
kindnefs imaginable * do commonly pafs * in cur*^ 
Tent payment ; and when he (hould come to un* 
4erftand it^ it would be a * great while before be 

f Slnceritj is a virtue that can fcarcely be too much ap- 
plauded j but the archbi&op was probably miilaken^ when he 
j:^erred us to the old Engliih manners for an example of in- 
|;bittoui and dignified fincerity. 

Ee4 WV^^ 
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could bring himfelf, with a good Countenance 
and a good Confcience to conv^rfe with * Men 
upon equal terms and in their own way ♦. 

f* And in truth, it is * hard to fay whether it 
ihouid more provoke our contempt or our pity, 
to hear ^ what iblemn expreflions of refped and 
kindnefs will pafs between men^ almoil upon too 
occaiion ; how great honour and eileem they 
will declare for one whom perhaps they never 
heard of or iaw before, and how entirely they 
are • all on the fudden devoted to his fervice 
and intereft for no reafon ; how infinitely and 
eternally obliged to him for no benefit, and bow 
extremely they will be concerned for him, yea, 
and afflided too for no caufe. I know it is faid 
in Juflification of this hollow kind of Converfa- 
tion, that there is no harm, no ' real deceit in 
Complement, but the * matter is well enough, 
fo long as we underftartd one another, Et 'Oerh 
valent ut Nummij Words are like Money ^ * and 
when the current .value of them is generally un- 
derftood, no Man is cheated by them. This is 
♦ fomething, if fuch words were any thing ; but 
being * brought into the Account, they are mere 
Cyphers, However it is ftill a jufl: * matter of 
complaint, that fincerity and plainnefs are out 
pf fafhion, and that our Language is running 
into a Lye ^ that Men have * almpfl quite pcp- 

yerte4 
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verted the ufe of fpeech, and made words to fig- 
pifie nothing ; * but the grpateft part of the CoU- 
vcrfation of Mankind, and of their intercourl^ 
with one another, is little elfe, but ♦ driving 
^ Trade of Diffirpulation ; * infomuch that it 
would make s^ Man * heartily ficjc ^nd weary of 
the World, to fee the littlp fiqcerity that is * i^ 
ufe, and praiSlice among Men, an4 * tempt him 
to break out into that Melancholy pomplaint 
pnd Willi of the Prophet, Jer. 9. Oti^t liadfm 
fbe Wildernefs a ladgmg-place^ &t:.'* 

I will add one other paflage from the fame fer-r 
mon, which, pn account of its ftriking refcm- 
blance, in tedioufnefs and circumlocution, to 4 
paflage bi&fore qupte4 frpm Hpoker, may ferve 
as a beacon to {how, hpw Ikilful writers are liabl^ 
{o be mifle4 frpm the path of irnprovepient, by a 
dleferential imitatipn pf their celgbr^ted prede-r 
ceflbrs, 

^^ Truth and Reality have all the advantage? 
of appearance, and many more. If thp (hew of 
liny thing l^e good * for any thing, ^ I am fure 
Sincerity ^s bettpr ; for why does any man difr 
. ^mble, or feen^ to be that which he is not, but 
becaufe he thinks it * good tp have * fuch a qua- 
lity as he pretends tp I * fpr to counterfeit and 
diflemble, is to put on the appearance of fomc 
rear excellency, Now the beft way* in the 

il^orld 
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World for a Man to • ieem to be any thing, is 
really to be what he would feem to be. Beiides^ 
that it is ♦ many times as troublefome, to • make 
good the pretences of a good quality, ♦ as to 
have it ; and if a man have it not, it is * ten to 
one, but he is difcovcred to want it, and then all 
his pains and labour to feem to have it * is loft." 

Sprat is perhaps the firft author who wrote 
Englifli profe with a ftyle of neatnefs. Dr. 
Johnfon is profufe in bis commendation. " The 
Life of Cowley,** he obferves, *^ notwithflanding 
fhe penury of Englifti biography, has been writ-i- 
ten by Dr. Sprat, an author whole pregnancy of 
imagination and elegance of language have de- 
fervedly fet him high in the ranks of literature-f'.*' 
Again, fpeaking of his Hiftory of the Royal Sck- 
ciety, he fays, " This is one of the few books 
which- feledlion of fentiment and elegance of dic- 
tion have been able to preferve, though written 
lipon a fubjedl flux and tranfitory. The Hiftory 
lof the Royal Society is now read, not with the 
wifli to know what they were then doing, but 
how their tranfaAiohs are exhibited by Sprat -f-/* 

This exuberance of praife may feem fbme- 
what 'to incroach upon Dr. Johnlpn's favourite 
pofition, rcfpe<fting the ^* wells of Englijb undg^ 

f JLtiTcs of the Fscti. . 

.. . 3 /W.*' 
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JliedX*" He would have been furprifed, if he 
had .been told, that his almoft fole reafon for ap- 
fiavidivig Sprat^ was his pofleffion of a quality, to 
whid^ his jM'edeceflbrs feem to advance no pre* 
tenfioQS : thouglj Sprat deferves to be regarded 
as orie of the mpft eminent refiners of the En^ 
glifti tongue, yet few great authors have exht- 
biled Jefs ricbnefs of fancy, and perhaps not one 
has lefs. energy and ardour of difition. But John^ 
fon was not a man in whom prejudice had der 
firoyed all virtuous ingqi^uoufnels of pbarajfter ; 
arid truth would fometimes force itfelf from hi# 
ii^fi in defiance of an bypotbefis. 

Oor extracts fhall be tak^n from his Life of 
Cowley, as beitjg the ipoft interefting, and not 
(ei^finiihed than any other of his performances* 

5* Of his [Cowley's] Works that are Publifli'd^ 
jit is ^ hard to give one general Character, * bo? 
itaufe of the t)ifFerepce of their Subjedis ; and 
the various Form and diftant Times' of their 
Writing. Yet this is triie of them all, that jn all 
the feveral * Shapes of his Style^, there i^flill very 
much of thcLikeneft and Impreflion of the lame 
Mind ; the fame unaffe<S^ed Modefty, and nar 
Jural Freedom, and eafie Vigour, and chearful 
5, and innocent Mirth;, which appeared 

« 
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* *- - in * all his Manners. We have many things that 
he* writ in two very *unHke * Conditions, in the 
Univerfity and the Court. But in his Poetry, as 
well as his Life, he mingled with * excellent Skill 
what was good in both States. In his Life he 
join'd the Innocence and Sincerity of the Scho-- 
lar, with the Humanity and good Behaviour of 
the Courtier. In his Poems he united the Soli- 

■ 

dity and Art of the one, with the * Gentility 
and Gracefqlnefs of the other.'* 

Though Sprat was the firft importer of neat^ 
Tiefs into his native tongue, yet he has a lingular 
air of feeblenefs. His compofition reminds the 
reader, of the appearance of an old man he may 
have feen, who, though drefled with care and 
fprucenefs, yet has fbmething ftrangely . old 
fafhioned in his air, and imbecil in his mo- 
tions. 

• The morality of the following paflage is of the 
nobleft kind, but it certainly is not conceived 
with energy, nor couched in very forcible ex - 
preflions. 

^^ If any thing * ought to have changed his 
[Cowley's] Temper and Difpofition ; it was his 
earneft AfFe<5tion for Obfcurity and Retirement, 
This, Sir, give me leave to condemn, even to. 
you [Mr. Martin Clifford, to whom the Life of 
Qowley is addreffed]> who \ ki^QW agreed with 



/ 
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him in the lame* Humour. I acknowledge he 
chofe that State of Life, not * out of any Poeti- 
cal Rapture, but * upon a (teady and fober Ex- 
perience of Human Things. But, ♦ however, I 
cannot applaud it in htm. It is certainly a great 
Difparagement to Virtue, and Learning itfelf, 
that thofe very Things which ♦ only make Men 
ufeful in the World, (hould encline them to 
leave it. This ought never to be * allow'd to 
Good Men, unlefs the Bad had the fame Mo- 
deration, and were willing to follow them into 
the Wildernels. But if the one (hall contend to 
* get but of Employmlent, while the other ftrive 
to * get into it, the Affairs of Mankind are * like 
to be in ib * ill a * Poiiarc, that even the good 
Men themfelves will * hardly be able to enjoy 
their very Retreats in Security." 

To thefe extrads, from authors whoie atten- 
tion was particularly devoted to the cultivation 
of flyle, let us add a fpecimen of the manner in 
which our language was at that time written, 
from Lcx^keon the Human Underftanding. This 
trcatife was publifhed nearly at the period of 
king William's acceffion. It has by no means > 
remained without its praife, for the appropriate* 
nefs and elegance of its compofition. Locke was a 
man of an uncomnwnly clear and mafculine un- 
derftanding, and greatly fuperior to- many of bis 

moft 
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tnoft diftinguHhed contenrrporaries, who, rriftead 
of being contented to trace fadls and phenomena 
as he has done, idJy bewildered themfclves in the 
inrention of fanciful theories. His work forms 
too memorable an epoch in the annals of Htera^' 
ture, not to render it improper that k (hould be 
omitted even in this flight effiiy towards a hiftory 
of the Englilh language* 

It is thus that he exprcflfes himfclf, in Book I, 
Chap. I, §. 5. 

*' Though the Coviprehenjion of out Under- 
ftandings, comes * exceeding (hort of the vaft 
Extent of * things ; yet we (hall have Caufe? 

• enough to * magnify the bountiful Author of 
our Being, for that l?ortion and Degree of 
Knowledge, he has beftowed on us, * fo ht 
above all the reft of the Inhabitants of* this out' 
Manfion. Men have Reafon to be * well fatisfied 
v/ith what God hath * thought fit to give them,- 
lince he has given them (as St. Teter fays,) 
irof^ila TT^oq ^wui/ 'Axi tMCitaxv^ Whatfocver is necef- 
lary for the Convenience of Life, and Informa- 
tion of Vertue ; and has * put within the reach of 
their Difcovery the Comfortable Provifiqn for 
this Life and the Way that leads to a * better. 
How fliort * foever their Knowledge may * come 
of an univerfal or perfedl Comprehenfion of 

• whajfoever is, it yet fecures theii- great * Con* 

cernmcnta 
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Cemmentd that they have Light enough to lead 
them to the Knovr ledge of their Maker, and the 

* light of their own Duties. Men may find ♦ Mat* 
tcr fufficient to ♦ buly their Heads, and employ 
their Hands with * Variety, Delight, and Satif^ 
fadiion; if they will not * boldly quarrel with 
their * own Conftitution, and throw away the 
Bleffings their Hands are * filFd with, becaufo 
they are not * big enough to grafp every thing. 
We (hall not have much Realbn to complain of 
the * narrownefs of our Minds, if we will but 
employ them about * what may be of ufe to Us; 
for of * that they are very capable : And it will be 
an Unpardonable, as well as Childiih Peevifli* 
Hefs, if we undervalue the Advantages of our 

* Knowledge, and negle6l to improve it to the 

* Ends for which it was giv^n us, becaufe there 
are fome Things that are * fet out of the reach 
of it. It will be no Excufe to an Idle and Un- 
toward Servant, who * would not attend his Bu- 
finels by Candle-light, to plead that he had not 

* broad Sun-fhine. The Candle, that is * fet 
tip in us, fhines bright enough for all our Pur- 
pdfes. The Difcoveries we can make * with this, 
ought to fatisfy us : And we fliall then ufe our 
Underftandings * right, when we * entertain aU 
Objeds in that Way and Proportion, * that they 

are. 
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Are falted to our Faculties ; and * upon thoie 
** Grounds^ tfi^y are capable of being proposed to 
ws ; arid not peremptorily^ or in temperately rc-^ 
quire Demonftration^ '^nd demand Certainty^ 
where Probability only is to be * had, * and 
which is fufEcient to govern' all our * Concern- 
ments. If we will dif-believe every thing, bc- 
caufe we cannot certainly know all things ; we 
fhall do * much- what as wifely as he, who would 
not u(e his Legs> but * fit ftill and Perifh^ becaufe 
he had no Wings to Fly." 

Locke probably had not emphatically turned 
his attention to the fubjedl of ftyle. But the 
quellion for the reader to confider is, whether 
any man of Locke's talents, and living, as he 
did, in the moft refined fociety of his age and 
country, could at this time write a fi:yle fo de* 
fedlive as his ? 

This celebrated author was applied to by the 
government of that period, as Milton had been 
in a fimilar inilance, to write a defence of the 
principles on which king William was called to 
the throne. The confequence of this requeft, 
was the publication of his Two Treatifes of 
Government, a work highly applauded at that 
time, and which maintains its reputation, by 
right of pofliiffion probably, to this day 4. 

The 
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Yhe iSrft of tliefe Treafi'fes is confined "to thd 
refutation of iir RobCTfPiJrtier's ^atri*chti; Thfil 
following paflage may Terve ias ^ il^ecimeii; ' ^ 
• ^^ Suppoiing w6 ihould grant, that a Man 1§ 
^ Nature G©i;^r«J?r of his Children, ^iSfci/^%(Mik3J 
not * hereby he aMhnarci * as-f^m ^ixT%atedt 
Pbr this Right of Nature being founaed in his 
being their Father, * how Adam could have a 
Natural High to be Governor befbie^hc was a 
Father, when by being a Father only Se* had 
thai \ffi^iJ/, is, *'niethinks * hard to cohceivfe, 
tinlefs * he would halve him to be a Fath^ be- 
fbre he was a Father, and to have a Title before" 
hehadlt. : ' ' . ; 

" To this * forefeen Objedtion, our A. anfwers 
very logically, He was Governor in Habit and not 
in A3 : A vepy * pretty Way of being a Governor 
without Government, a Father without Children, 
and a King without Subjects. — Tho' even * this 
of ASt and Habit ^ if it * fignified any thing but 
our A's Skill in Diftinftions, * be not to his 
Purpofe in this Place. For the Queftion is not 
here about Adanis adual Exercife of Govern- 
ment, but adlually having a Title to be Gover- 
nor : Government, fays our A. was due to Adam 
by the Bight of Nature: What is this Right ot 
Nature ? A Right Fathers * have over their 
Qhildren by begetting them^ Generatione jus 

F f acquiritur 
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0fgf4rffftr f^oftih^ in lijijerot, fayi <»ff ^,ovt^ of 
Qrtitiuh Th(? .3|«tt thpp ^lows the ^€;tting, 
as arifit^ frw ijt ; fp tj»t ^9pp|r4Ujg to tbi? , W^ 
of I^gfoqijAg pr diftingijiftwwf 9^ our A. -4^, as 
fxfjpi -9^ I»eva8.create4,.hjwjl? TitljJo?^ <« Habi^t 
aifdttfit in ^1^, which ia I* plaii) J^%UJb is, Hp$ 
had /Jftually op Title f:at.#.< ^q^I.-^I^Px 
|JI,,,§. i8, i^. , I . . 

A greftt. p,ropprtipn oft^ejirc^)^ is in a iioular 
4yl9 of oDippo^tioQ. What ihpul^ vye ^hink of 
an adi»u?i^3^o^ »ojv^ >i»;h9 ,.A>ou^ Wng f^ 
fucfi f book, wi;tb ^ yiev to reqqticile .the nation 
9t largej^ tbejj-^?%es ? jpocs not j(lys i^rppgl^ 
prefume a depraved tafle in all orders of .^i^iui ■> • 
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SECT. V. 

WE oocae now to <iie age of i^aeen Amt. 
This js the period of £kiglifli pmfe, which hit 
always been attended v(ith the higheft and moft 
eKtefifire plaodii:& A feiv ieholars indeed bsm 
affeded to praife the age of ^^oea Elicaibttth^ 
hut Ihjs multitude qf feadeis^ for a long time^ 
perhafis ito lhi$ day, have pitched their teots, 
4Dd iaken up their cefi, und^ the banners of 
Aiuie« 

Many Tea&ns may be ailig^ed for this. Bn^ 
gH(h proie; as I h^i^^ endeavoured to Aow^ had 
giDcheiOi) 10 a continual cauiie o{ ImptAjwsmwt. 
The wrttecB of queen Anne^a days Defined upon 
the writecB of Jung Charies's^ though by no nieana 
6> much as theie had refined upon their prede- 
ceflbrfi. Many ctrcumftances tended to render 
the (hort reign of Anoe il}uArioii8 : the cam- 
paignfi of Marlbomugh ; th^ tempc^ary conqueft 
of a kingdom [Spain] which once (eemed to 
beaten Europe with univeHal monatx^by; the 
nenr fpe^de of England at the head of a 
fpf^efsfpl continental oonfederaey. Add to this, 

F f a that 
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that the literary charai^ers of that age were qdled 
to fill adlivc fituations. Not to meation inferior 
inftances, we may recolletft the negociations of 
Prior; the uncommonly important fituation 
Swift held with the Tory adminiftration ; and 
the literary ambition of Bolingbroke, not inferior 
tp th^' political. The domeftic queflion, which 
was tbcn feqretly at ifliie, whethier the houie of 
Hanoter fhoiild fuccecd, -or the houfe of Stuart 
be reftored, animated all hearts^ and kept alive 
all underfiandings. 

. To the fettlement of the quefiion of the fuc- 
celEoii, fucceieded a national tbrpon It i$ now 
generally confefled^ that the bduie of Hanover 
fucceeded contrary to the prediledlion ofama-; 
jority of the' people. Literary men were not 
then aware of the u&leirnefs^ not to % in' 
cumbrance^ of patronage ; and patronage could 
not even in app^rance be kept up, under a 
royal. family, by whom mt languiage could nei-. 
ther be ipokeo nor read. Sir Robert Walpole 
rendered the cafe ftiU worfe, by the fordidnefs 
of his m^ims^ the phlegmatifm of his conxiuSj 
^nd the general propeofity be infpired \o com- 
merce^ and gain. The fpirit of the nation was 
funk ; duln,efs reigned triumphant ; and England 
tid fair to rival, ii;i all that was bale and defpi* 
pable,. the republic of Holland, 

During. 
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During thig period, ithe popularity^ which the 
•writers under queeii Anne had obtained among 
their contemporaries, had time to fink deep in 
the hearts of men. Thofe in whom the love of 
letters ftill furvived, affirmed, and not without, 
fome plaiifibilities to fupport thc^n^ that the 
reign of illumination and tafte in Great Kritain* 
was hafiening to a clofe ; and they looked back 
with affedlion to Addifon, Swift, and their oon- 
temporaries, as its laft fupporters. Thia appeared 
to their imagination an Auguftan ag^s, about to^ 
be.fucceeded by a long winter of arbitrary fway 
and intelledlual night. 

We are able at the prefent day, when Englifli • 
profe has again appeared with ipore than its 
wonted luftre, to eftimate the merits of thefe fe^ 
voured writers with fairnefe and impartiality. 

Let us begin with the writings of Addifon* 
No jufi obferver can rccolleft the fharewhich be- 
longs to him in the volumes of the Spedtator, 
without feeling that Engliih profe, and the po- 
lite literature.ofhis country, are. deeply indebted 
to him. His papers on Wit, on the Pleafures 
of the Imagination, on the chara6ler of firRoger 
de Coverley, and many others, are entitled to^no 
vulgar encomium. Addifon was a man of con- 
fiderable tafte, which he* has not only demon- 

Ff3 ftrated 
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flrated \tf thcs jnfliie6 and ddicacy of tiae nia^ 
jerity of hie criftcHms^ bot alia by tbis foriHictioiv 
ef a %fey. wftich* is for the maff* part eqiotty dif^ 
flMt frOmr the affedhrtion^ oT a bteraity; ftip^ and) 
tfaeifiiiifcir of a< pedaot. 

Hi^ flyle* »• coimncnded by Johnfom in tb^ 
AOdwffi^ Mrmr* ^\lie\ foinetitncsj ddibeiyd» 
too macb tot fbc? language of conved^tiDtt^ ; yet 
if bia langaagcr bad bec^fi \cfy idfromatiisy^ it 
itivg^ bsore' loQ: femewfaEt of its^ gcnuhve Anglic 
mftif; Wbat h& aittemptcd,. be pcrfbraied;- he 
]» oevor feeble^ and be* did not vfnfbto beceneis- 
getick ; be is never rapid, ^d he iievioD ll^-^ 
mtitts;. His: ientenccf^' have neither ihidirci atn- 
piitude^ nor aflfedfedbmvity : his periods^ tbougb 
not diligcBtJy roomlbd,. are voluble anrf eafy. 
WhocTdr wiihesf tb- aCtain: an Ehgiiih '%le,.fanTii- 
liar but hoti coarfc^ and dc^airt bnt mit dften* 
tatious^.imtft give bis days^and^iMg^ to tfie vo*; 
tumes of Addilbir-f ^'* 

in ai wcwd, we may coneludQr that we ihirffir 
fihd in Addifon, according- to the opinion of 
Johnfoir, another ^^' v$tlh tsf Enj^fi nniefiUdC* 

Nothing: ca» be moffe ^aringiy exaggerated 
than this praife. Addifon is* a writer eilninent^ 
CBenrated;. and fewr authors, dilfingui&ed" iff 

f Ximt^i&t Poetr. 

tbe 




the l^M kmts, ^i 6({o witent-'i drftej \v4ff b# 
fbuhd iTiot^ Mkiiif^y rodfel and urffyibttlafied) 
iri'thieW dtcftionv « - 

Let dsbxamibe a fdw pafl&ged frdm' writings^ 
of which we are' told^ that they are " nbver 
Teebl^," dind ^* nfever ftagnate ; '* that they arc 
^' £iit)ili^r but not coarfe^ and di^ant but not 
dtentatroas;** 

The felldwing' remarks occur iti Addifon's far- 
famed and ridicuTdas commentary updn ih6 bal- 
lad t)f Ghevy Chace. 

" As' Greece was aColIeAion of many Govern- 
meritSy ♦ who fufFered very niuch among them- 
(dmsy and * gave the Periian Empei-or, wfio 
was their common- Enemy, many AdvaAtagisa- 
0ver thetti by theiv mutual jealoulies and Atd^ 
moiities, Hmer, in order ^6 eftabUfli 9t!nong tbem^ 
att Union, which was • fo' Aeoefl&ty feir flidt<^ 
Safety, ' founds His Poem upon the Diicords* 
of the leveral Grmdn Priuces Who wi^re engaged 
in a Confederacy againft an Jfiatick Prince^ and 
the feveVal Advantages which the Enemy gainbd 
bf • fuch their Difcords. At the Time' the Poem- 
we are now treating * of was written, theDi& 
fcnfions of the Barons, who were tlven (b many 
petty Princes, *V^n veiy high, * whether they* 
qilarrelW ^moog tbemfelves^ or with their 
Ntif^h'bouiii^ ^ and produced unlpeakable CaV* 

JF f 4 mities 
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initfes to thfe Country t TheS Poet to deter Men 
from fuch unnatural Contentions, defcribes a 
* bloody Battel and dreadful Scene of Death, 
qecafidned by the mutual Feuds which reigned 
in the Families of an EngUJb and Scotch No- 
bleman. That hedefignedthisforthe * Inftruc- 
tidn of his Poem, we may learn from his four 
lafl: Lines, in which, aftef the Example of the ' 
Modern Tragedians, he draws from it a Precept 
for the Benefit of his Readers/* 

The following paragraphs occur in one of the 
papers^ in -which the author undertakes to deve- 
lop the chara^er of fir Soger de Coverley. 

, ^ There is one Particular which I have feldom 
feen but at Sir Rogj^r's ; it istufual in all other 
Placesj, * that Sejfvantg fly from the Parts of the 
IJoufe through which their Mailer is pafling ; 
on tlpe-contrary, here they injduftrioufly place 
themfelves in bis Way ; iand it is on both Sides, 
a^ it were, * underftood as a Vifit, when the Ser- 
vants appear without calling/' 

: « But; my good Friend is * above thefe little 
I^ftatices pf Good-will, in bcftowing only Trifles 
on. His Servants; a good Servant to him is fiire 
* of having it in his Choice very foon * of being 
no Spj'yant f at all. As I beforp pbferved, he is fo 
gopd, ^ ^Huiband, and knows ib thoroughly 
tM the * S^ill of tie Purfe is.the Cardinal Vir- 

tue 
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tue of this Life ; * I fay, he knows fo well that 
Frugality is the Support of Generofity, that he 
can often fpare a large Fine when a Tenement 

* falls^ and give * that Settlement to a good Ser- 
vant who * has a Mind tp * go intq the World, 
or make a Stranger pay the Fine to that Servant, 
for his more comfortable Maintenance, if he 
flays in his Service. 

* \^ A Map of Honour and Getxeroiity coniid^rs 

* it would be miferable * to himfelf to * have no 
Will but that of another, though it were * of the. 
beft Perfon * breathing,, and for that Reafon 

* goes on as * faft 'as he is able to * put his 
Servants into independent * Livelihoods. . The 
greateft part of Sir Roger's Eflate is tenanted 
by Perfons who have * ferved himfelf or his Ati- 
ceftors. It was to me extreamly pleafant to ob- 
fer.ve the * Vifitants from feveral * Parts to wel- 
come his Arrival * into the Country, and all the 

§ 

Difference that I could * take Notice of between 

« 

the late Servants who came to fee him and thofe 
who * (laid in the Family, was, that * thefe latter^ 

were * looked upon as finer Gentlemen and 

♦ 

better Courtiers/* 

^' * One might, on thia Occafion, recount the 

* Senfe that great Perfons in all Ages have * had 
Qf the Merit of their Dependents, and the heroick 
Services which* Men have* done ...their Maf- 

ters 
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t«rS irt' Ae <^£xfremtty of their Forhtri^si *^arirf 
<fte);ttr, to thcrr ♦ undone PatronSj fbaft ^drtari* 
< was all tbtf l)iftbrcniCc bctVeen thcrri."-.=: — > 

" I rtemcmlircc! indeed Sir ]ft:oG£ft f^id * there 
lived a. very Worthy Gerttlenlan to whom He wa^ 
highly obliged, * Withotit mentioning any thing 
fbtther.^ 

' It werci ati endleft talk to fiuht this autlior 
ttitbugh all his negligences, uncduthnefleS and 
fclecifms. I Will only fitbjoih one further ex- 
ffadl, frorti a paper in which he is rcc6ninn6rid- 
itig, "that the honeift Men of all ^artids (hould 
tftter' Into a * ItiriJ of Aflbtiation fdr the D^- 
fcttCe of one another, and the * Confufion ot^ 
their coittrtion fineniics.*' 

The prt>po(ed bond of aflbelatidrt edncludes* 
tirith the following fen ten ce» 

^ And we fhall upon all Occafions oppolt flich 

Peifons * that * upon any Day of the Ydar (hall 

call Black white, or White black, with the ut- 

irtoft Peril of oUr Lives and Fortunes.** The au* 

-thor proceeds : 

" Were there fuch a Combination of honeft' 
Men, who without any Regard to Places would 
cndeavouf t&c^ctirpate * all filch furious Zealots 
as vi^ould facrifice one half of their Country to 
the Pallion and Intereft of the other i ^ as al(b 
fuch infemous Hypocrites, * that are * for pro* 

6 motittg 
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motii^g theif oVifn Advantage, * under Colour of 
the publick Good ; * with all the profligate \m^ 
moral Retainers to each Side^ that have nothifig 

to recommend them but an implicit Submiflion 
to their Leaders ; we (hould foon fee that furi- 
ous Party-Spirit extinguilhed, which may * in 
Time expofe us to the Derifion and Contempt 
of all the Nations * about us.'* 

The meanneft of compofition in this paflage^ 
^ean only be equalled by the abfurdity of its ma^ 
lice, or the impotence of its wit* 
. We now come to Swift, refpe<fting whom the 
great authority of Lowth has pronounced, that 
" he is one of the moft corre<5ly and perhaps 
the bed of our profe writers.'* No author was 
ever more applauded by his contemporaries : 
no author ever produced a greater public tfft&, 
than he is fuppofed to have done, by his Condu<5t 
of the Allies^ and his Drapier's Letters, For bia^ 
folicitude about accuracy, he deferves to be con- 
fidered with refpedl. For the ftern and inflexible 
integrity of his principles, and the profound iaga* 
city of his fpeculations^ he Will be honoured by a 
diffant pofterity. 

We will confine ourfelves in our Ipecimens, to 
his Tale of a Tub and Gulliver's Travels ; the 
two beft of his works ; the former written with 
all the rich exuberance of youthful imagination ^ 

the 
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the latter in his laft ftage of intfelle<SltiaJ cultiva- 
tion, and, as Milton exprefles it, " the moft con- 
fhmmat a6l of his fidelity and ripenefs-f-/* 

The Tale of a Tub is a Work, of perhaps greatef 
felicity of wit, and more ludicrous combination^ 
of ideaSj th^n any other book in the world. 1 1 fe 
however, written in fo ft range a ftyle of "banter,'* 
to make ufe of one of the author's words, or ra- 
ther in fo low and anomalous a fladg, Which per- 
hapsSwift confidered as thefteceflary concomitant 
of wit ; that it is by no means proper to be cited 
as an example of juft compofition. The reader 
however may not be aware of this ; and, to re- 
move the fcruples with which he may poflibly 
be imprefled, I will adduce a few inftahces. 

" To this Syftem of Religion were * tagg'd 
feveral * fubaltem Do6lrines, which v/ere * en* 
tertain'd with great Vogue : * as particularly, the 
Faculties of the Mind were * deduced by the 
Learned among them in this manner : — ^* All 
which required abundance of* Finej[fe2LnA Deli-^ 
catejfe to * manage with advantage, as well as a 
ftricl * Obfervance * after Times and Fafhions,'* 

Sea 11. 

'^ A while after there *camc up ^alVm Fajbiortf 
a pretty fori oiflame-cvlourd Sat tin for Linings/^ 
d^ 

f Sec page 41 1. 
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^^Tp fupport this Grandeur, which he foop be- 
gan to * conficjier could not be maintain'd with? 
Qut a better * Fonde than * what he was born \o% 
after much Thought, he * caft about at 1^ — •'* 

^^ Sometimes he would fend them [his bulls} 

* out iipon Errands of great importance; * where 
it is wonderful * to recount, and perhaps the 
cautious Reader may * think much to believe it, 
an Appetitus fenfibiltSy * deriving it felf through 
the whole Family, from their noble Ariceftors,' 

Cfuardians of the Golden Fleece : ^ they conti- 

. • . • • . , • ^ ■ -^ ^ ^ 

Bued fo extremely fond of Gold, — — ^.■' do. 

'^ And that which was * the good of it, he 
i^ould — /' dp. 

The following is a curious example of negli- 
gent and disjointed tompofition. 
" *^ But Fafliions perpetually altering in that 
Age, the Schdlaftick Brother * grew weary of 

* fearching further Evafions, and fplving ever- 
lafting Contradiilions. Refolv'd therefore * at 
all hiazards to! comply with the Modes of the, 
World, ^ they concerted * Matters together, and 
agreed unanimoufly to lock up their Father^s 
Will in a Strong Box, brought out of Greece or 
Italy (I have * forgot which) and * trouble them- 
ielves no farther to examine it, but only ♦ refer 

I to 
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time wiis tiftially fpcntln detertnining between 
Right and Wrong, arid * what Degree of Ex-p 
pence." d*, • - 

What can be more disjointed and aukward 
than the conftru£lion of the following paffage ? 

^^ I fwore and fubicribed to thefe Articles with 
great Chearf^lnefs and Content, although fbme 

r 

of thetn were not fo honourable as I CQuld have 
# 

wifhed ; ♦ which proceeded wholly from the 
Malice of Skyrejb Bolgolam the High Admiral : 
* whereupon my Chains were immediately tin- 
locked, and I was at full liberty; the Cm- 
peror himfelf inPerfbri did me the Honour to 
be * by at the whole Ceremony,'* Part I, 

fchap, lir.' 

Again : ^^ I told his Majefty that I was come 
according' to my Promife, and with the Licence 
of the Emperor my Mailer, to Havfe the Honour 
of feeing fo mighty a Monarch, and to offer 
him any Service in my power, * conliftent with 
my Duty t6 my Own Pririce; * not mentioning 
a * Word of my Dilgrace, becaufe I had hitherto 
no regular Information of it, *and might fuppole 
myfelf wholly ignorant of any * fuch Delign ; 
*neitlier could I reafonably conceive that the 
Emperor would difcover the Secret while I was 
but of hispo\ver: * Wherein, however, it foon 
ai)peait:d I was deceived."' Chap. VII. 

Again : 
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•Again : ^* I walked with Intrepidity Ifive or fix 
times before the very Head of the Cat, and came 
vrithin half a Yard of her ; * whereupon fhe 
drew her felf back, * as if (he were more afraid 
of me : I had lefs Apprehenfion concerning the 
Dogs, * whereof three or four came into the 
Room, as it is ufual in Farmers Houfes; * one of 
which was a MaftifF equal in bulk to four Ele- 
phants, and a Grey-hound fomewhat taller 
than the MaftifF, but not fo large," Part II, 
Chap. I. 

Two authors of high eminence and great 
celebrity, who may be confidered as belonging 
to the age of queen Anne, are Shaftefbury and 
Bolingbroke. They were both of them men of 
admirable talents. Shaftefbury devoted himfelf • 
particularly to the ftudy of the ancients, and 
propofed in his writings to give a polifh and 
elegance to the Englifti language it had not yet 
received. His propenfities led Him to a total 
feclufion from adlual life ; and' he was un- 
wearied in the labour of turning his periods, 

and finifliing his compofitions. Bolingbroke 

» 

was a man whofc very foul was eloquence. The 
magnitude of his genius, and the impetuous 
torrent of his ideas, fecm, when we" read, to 
bear away all oppofition before them. Yet, 
when we arc upon the fubjcdl of corre6lnefs of 

G g cOmpofition, 
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oompofitioD, theie autbore prdent us rather with 
examples to avoid, thao examples to imitate. 
Tbey may ierve to illuftrate the ftate of oar 
language, when men, like them^ could be fii 
aAonifliingly erroneous. 

Shaftdbury was an author, the whole habits 
ofwhofe mind appear to have been uncommonly 
elegant. Yet we trace in faim an aflemblage the 
moft ill ailbrted and incongruous. His paffioa 
ibr elegance is immoderate and ungovernable 
At one time it leads him to the ilifieft and moft 
6r-fctched expreifions, under the notion of bein^ 
iingularly eaiy. At another time the (ame no- 
tion induces him to crowd his pages with voI« 
garifms and buffoonery. It is impoffible that ^ 
accompli (hed and original a writer, could bave 
fallen into fuch egregious errors ; if there had at 
that time been any thing lufficiently ilable is 
our language^ 

Take the following example from his Solilo* 
quy, or Advice to an Author^ 

" This was, among the Anticnts, * that ce- 
lebrated Deljhick Infcription, * Recognise 
Yourself; which was * as much as to lay> 
Divide your-f elf or Be Two. For if the Di vifioB 
were * rightly made, all * within wou'd of courfe, 
they thought, be * rightly underft€X)d> and pru-^ 
dcntly * manag'd. Such Confidence they * had 

in 
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in this * Homt'DialeS of SoLiLoauY* Foi* it 
was accounted the * peculiar of Phllofophers 
and wife Men, to be able * to bold tbemf elves * in 
Talk. And it was their Boafl on this account^ 
*^ That they were never lefs alone, than when 

* b)f tbemfehes.^* A Knave, they thought^ cou'd 
never be ♦ iJy bimfelf. Not that his Confcience 
was always fure ♦of * giving him Diflurbance ; 
but he had not, they fuppos'd, fo much Intereft 
with himfelf, as * to exert this generous Faculty, 
and raife himfelf a Companion ; * who being 

* fairly admitted into Partncrfhip, wou'd quickly 
mend his Partner, and * fet his affairs on a 
*»right * foot. 

" One would think, there was nothing eaficr 
for us, than to know our own Minds, and un- 
derftiand * what our main Scofe was ; wjjat we 
plainly * drove * at, and what we proposed to 
oui'felves, as our ♦ End, in every Occurrence of 
our Lives. But our Thoughts have generally 
liich ah obfcure ♦ implicit Language, that/tis 
the * hardeft thing * in the world to * make 
'em fpeak out diftiniSlly. For this reafbn, the 
right Method is to give *em Voice and * Accent. 
And this, in our ♦default, is what the Moralifts 
or Pbihfifbers endciavour to dQ; * to our han(J ; 
when, as is ufuah, they * hold t^s out a kind of 
vocal Lookiog-Glaisi draw Sound .out of our 
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^cail, a^d iufiru<^ ms to ^ perfon^te ourielves, 

♦ inibe jJaifiefl: manoer." Part I, Sc(a, II. 
Thi§ i&. Tundy Aafiicieotly quaint and uncouth* 

Wbat docs th^ reader IhiiiJ: of the buffoonery 
of the fQlJowiog ptaliage ? 

" We bavo a * Dotable hifia»ce of this i^w* 
dom in one of Qur (icred Autbdrs. * As patient 
as Job is iaid to bc^ it cannot be denied that be 
^ makes bold enough with God, and takes bis 
Providence * roundly * to tafk. His Friends^ia- 
deedj plead * hard vvitlj him, and ufe all Argu- 
ments, right or wrong, to * patch up Objections, 
and * fct the Afixurs of Providence upon an 
equal * Foot.'* Letter concerning Enthufiafr% 
Sea. IV. 

Again : " There are fome, it feems, of our 

♦ good Brethren, the French Prptoftauts, latclj? 

♦ conae among us, who are ♦ mightily taken with 
this Primitive way. They have * fet a-foot the 
Spirit of Martyrdom * to a wonder in their own 
Country; and they long to * be trying it here, 
if we will * give 'em leave, and afford *em the 
Occaiioo : * that is to fay, if w^ will only * do 
'em the favour to b^o^ or imptifpu 'em j if '^ 
V'ilJ only * fee. lb obliging as to * bireak their 
Boaes for 'cin, * after their Countrjf-fefl*"' 
» blow up their ZeaU an4 *, ftir «-fGe(h the Caal« 

offerfecutioi}." aViSs^.U!. 

-.. - . The 
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The dedication fo fir Robert WalpolCj then 
earl of Orford, prefixed by Bolingbro^e to his 
Remarks on the Hiflory of England, has been 
cited by fome perfbns as tlie model of the fly le 
of the celebrated Junius. A higher praife could 
with difficulty be affigned it ; and^ on that and 
other accounts, it feems to be one of the faireft 
fources from which we could draw our examples 
of this author's mode of compofition . , , r 

^' It is not my defign," fays- he, " to 4r€ad 
the beaten track, and compare you either to 
Fab 1 us or CiCERa . To infinu^te * jom ever 
had * a type or parallel, is to injure, jpu- Ncr, 
you are * yburfelf ;, * an original ; * anonfuch ; 
nor it is likely poilerity Ibould ever produce 
* fiKh another. It is enough for mo to * give 
you your own ; I afpire to no more. ; , and that 
I dare not attempt but by figure ot^ly ^.'* 

" Though I profefledly fpread the canviaff? for 
your portrait, I could not h.elfv * edging in a 
flight Iketch of my own. I {hall not, bowcfveir, 
forget that your lordfhip is to be the principal 
figure, nor that I ought to be content with an 
,obfcure corner in the piece ; * like your equerry^ 
holding your ftirrup, or prefenting that * head- 
piece which none but you would prefume to put 
on ; or rather as your Yquire, afl[ifting to dif- 
aniTyp»; or helping you out of your faddle, &c.'* 

Gg3 ^^ Whether 
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^' Whctbcr you are to • be cut or drop from 
the tree^ I am afraid to pronounce.** 

*^ A tremendous prophecy, my lord, and what 
you can never be • out of the reach of, till you 
are in your grave." 

** The old * jingle of honores mutant mores 
you have the glory, my lord, to be an illuftrious 
exception * to." 

*' It is notorious you have now as much to 
beflow as I expedled * then." 

The conclufion of the following fentence will 
fliow that an cxpreffion, which has by many been 
miftaken for a grace of modern rhetoric, can ex- 
hibit a title more venerable than they imagined. 

" On the ftage, indeed, when a mafler-poet 
exerts his power over the pailions, his vi6lini at 
the end of the fourth a6l is frequently made to 
"♦ fing a requiem to his cares and forrows, * as if 
for ever * done away/' 

Thefe are by no means all the flowers of a 
iimil^r kind, that might be gathered, out of a 
dedication often thinly printed pages. 
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jige of George the Second. 

W E come now to the laft period of ouf 
inveftigation ; the age of king George the fc- 
cond. 

Some of the moil illuftrious writers of the 
prefent reign, began their literary carreer in the 
preceding reign, and were born as early in the 
eighteenth century, as certain authors who moll 
properly belong to king George the fecond. . It 
fcems moft natural however to confine our re- 
trofpe6l, to thofe writers whofe works were either 
wholly .publifhed under the former monarch, or 
who, at leaft, are acknowledged to have then at- 
tained to the full difplay of their genius, and 
pofleffion of their fame. 

We may fele<9: as fpecimens of this period, 
Middleton, Sherlock, Fielding and SmoHet. 
My buiineis is, to produce fuch pailages from 
thefe authors, as fhall be calculated to prove that, 
in point of ftyle, they ^fall below the ordinary 
ilandard of elegant compolition at the prefent 
day. ^ 

ag4 Nq 
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No produdlion of that age has been more ex- 
tolled as a model of fine writing, than Middle- 
ton's Life of Cicero. Hiftory hj^d been written 
among us, before that book made its appearance ; 
but it will probably be found that this is the ear- 
lieft performance in our language,, that in any 
adequate degree feems worthy of the genius of 
hiftory^ if we regard her, in the light in which 
the ancieuts were accuftr^med to regard her, ad 
one of the mufes* 

. 6ut^ though this work is to be efteemed upon 
the whole an able, excellent and elegant pro- 
duction, it has many peculiarities now defervedly 
antiquated. Middleton is an eloquent writer, 
but his verbofity i^ glaring, and his conftru<9ion 
pj^rplexing and tedious. His phrafcology is often 
pedantic, and often i|nnece0arity loaded with 
particles, Precifion of fpeecb, that conveys its 
meaning in the moft dire<51: and unincumbered 
r?armer, is up part of his praife. The vigour of 
his genius leems to pant and labour under the 
burthen of his language. 

The following paffag^s may ferye to illuftrate 
t]iis defcription. . 

Speaking of the period, in which it was cuf- 
tpmary for the young men of Rome- to aflTuJ^^ 
the manly gown^ the author proceed^;. •^Tbe/ 

were introduced at the fame time into the Fonm% 

or 
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or the great fquare of the City, where the Affem- 
blies of the people were held, and the Magt-- 
flrates ufed to harangue *. to them ftoxn ti^ 
Rqflra, and where all the public pleadings and 
judicial procedings were ufuaTly tranfa<fted : thi^ 
therefore was the grand School of bufinefs and 
eloquence ^ the fcene, on which all the affairs' 
of the Empire were determined, and where the 
foundation of their hopes and fortunes * were to 
be*l3ird: *-fo that they were introduced ithto 
it with much folemnity, attended by all the 
friends and dependents of the' family, and after 
divine rites performed in the Capitol^ wereeon^-' 
mitted to the *i Ipecial protection of fome emi-- 
nent Senator, diftinguiihed for his eloquence or 
knowledge of the laws, to be inftrufted by bis 
advice in the management of civil affairs, andta 
form themfelves by his example for ufoful mem- 
bers and Magiftratcs of the Republic." Se6l. I. 

After enumerating the ftudies of Cicero, Dr. 
Middleton concludes : " All which accomplifh- 
ments were but * minifterial and fubfervient to 
that, on which his hopes and ambition were 
fingly placed, the reputation of an Orator ^ A\ 

^^ This practice [the woXt^ ut viderent conftdes^ 
ne quid refpuhtie/t dctrimenti eapiat^^ !ho' * in 
ufe from the ^arlieft times, had always been 
complained * of by the Tribuns, as an infringe-. 

I ment 
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ment cOf the conftitution, by giving to the Senate 
an arbitrary power oVer the lives of Citizens^ 
which could not legally be taken away without a 
hearing and judgment of the whole people But 
the chief* grudge • to * it was, ♦ from its being 
a perpetual check to the defigns of the ambitious 
and popular, who afpired to any power not al* 
lowed by the laws : it was not dtfHcult for them 
to delude the multitude ; but the Senate was not 
&> calily • managed, who hy ihgijin^e vote ofcom^ 
mtting the Republic to the Conftds^ could fruftrate 
9X once all the effedts of their popularity, when 
carried to a ^ point which was dangerous to the 
State : for fince by * virtue of it, the Trihms 
themfelves, whole perfons were held (acred 
might be * taken ofT without fentence or trial, 
when engaged in any traiterous pradlices^ * all 
attempts of that kind muil neceilarily be hazard^ 
ous and delperate." Se6l. III. 

The following is a part of our author's cha- 
raficr of Sylla. 

** His family was noble and Patrician^ which 
yet, through the indolcncy of his Anc^ftors, had 
* made no figure in the Republic for mapy ge- 
nerations, and was almoft funk into obicurit}'-, 
till he * produced it again into light, by afpiring 
to the honors of the State. He was a lover aqd 
patron of polite I^tters^ having |;)eei) carefully, 

♦ infti-i 
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♦ inftitufed himfelf in all the learning 6{ Greece 
^ndRome; but from a peculiar gaiety of tem-* 
per j and fondaefs for the company of Mimics 
and Players, * was drawn, when young,^nto a 
life of luxury and pleafure ; * fo that when be. 
was fent §iuaJlor to Marius in the Jugurthiae 
Tc^^r, Marius complained, that in fo rough and 
defperate a fervice chance had given him fofoft 
and delicate a ^aftor** Sedl. II. 

I have been more particular in my extra^ 
from Middleton,as this author perhaps affords the 
moft adequate ipecimen of the ftyle of the period 
in which he wrote. The majority of writers at- 
that time, who fought the praiie of eloquence^ 
appear to have afFeAed this plenitude of diflion^ 
the art of overiaying their- meaning with the 
endleilhefs of their phrales. At firft fight there- 
fore we ihould be apt to imagine that they had 
degenerated from the model of the days of queen 
Anne. But, upon a nearer inlpedion, we ihall 
iind that they excelled their predecefibrs in pro- 
priety of conftrudlion, though they certainly did 
not excel them in choice of words or neatnefs of 
(}i<^ion. 

It would be idle however to load thele pages 
with examples after the Middletonian mode. 
Our bu^nefs is with authors who iought to out-^ 
iirip the practice of their contenoporarieis. 

It 
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It muft be confidered as an argument of the 
paucity of genius during this period, that we are 
obliged to have recourfe to Sherlock, an author 
trhofe chara<5ier, though unprecedentedly high 
among his brethren in the church, never rofeto 
the dignity of general fame. 

The elegatice of Sherlock is rather to be found 
in hi^ ideas ; and it is chiefly from a confuiiort 
of mind in his readers, that it has been transferred 
from its proper feat, and afcribed to his compo- 
lition. His manner is for the moft part clofeto 
his fubjeft, and he di'fdains every thing imperti- 
nent and merely ornamental ; but he is ufually 
hard, Icholaflic and even fbmewhat repellent in 
his language. 

His famous parallel between Chrift and Ma- 
homet, which is'perhaps the only truly eloquent 
paflage m his works, is indeed happily expreficd. 
He muft have been a very curfory obferver of 
ftyle, who does not know, that enthufiaftn of fen- 
timenl feldom fails to produce a momentaty 
bappinefs of language. But, as if this were 
wholly foreign to the writery no fooner does be 
dofe the defcriptive part, and attempt t<y fbfli 
up the refill t, than his manner becomes compara- 
tively baW and mean. ' • 

*' When NatnraJ Religion," fays^the preacher, 
*' has viewed bot-h^, afk, Which \n the Ffophet of 

God? 
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God ? But her Anfvver we have already * had ; 
when (he faw Part of this Sccae * through the 
Eyes of the Centurion who attended at the Crofs; 
by him fhe * fpoke and faid, Truly tUs Man was 
the Son of God." Vol. I, Difcourfe IX. * 

The following paflage from the fame Dif- 
courfe, may ferve as a fpecifnen of this author's 
ufual manner. 

" But here the Queilion is alked. How (hall, 
we diftingui(h between the Pretences to Reve- 
lation, which are fo many and various, * all of 
which have an equal Right to be heard, * that* 
'tis endlefs to look for Religion in fuch a * Croud, 
of Pretenders to it, and difficult to determine the 
Merit of the feveral Claims.- 

« So that all Religions [in the HeathenWarld] 
were efteemed equally good, and * the moft any 
Religion pretended * to was a local Authority, 
which reached no farther than the Laws of the 
Country* did: And,unlefsMen are * (or giving 
iTiore to the pretended Heathen Revelations, 
than * ever they claimed (or themfelves, or was- 
claimed for them by thofe who introduced them 
ajid lived under them, they cannot be * brought 
into this Queftion, fince they have no* Relation 
to us, any more than the many civil Laws and 
Conflitutions of the (kme Countries * had : And 
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Men niay as iteiibnably complain ^ of the great 
Variety of civil and municipal Laws that diilra6t 
their Obedience^ and then * inftance in tbe 
Lows of the Medes^ and Perfians^ ^ as they now 
complain of the Variety of Revelations, * inllan- 
cing in fuch as, if they were true, * concern them 
as little as the Laws of Perfia * do.*' 

Fielding's novel of Tom Jones is certainly one 
^fthe mod admirable performances in theworld 
TTie ftruifture of the ftory perhaps has never been 
equalled ; nor is there any work that more fre- 
quently or more happily excites emotions of the 
woft elevated and delicious generofity. 

The ftyle however is glaringly inferior to the 
conftituent parts of the work. It is feeble, cofkive 
and iIow» It cannot boaft of periods elegantly 
turned or delicately pointed. The book is inter- 
iperfed with long difcourfes of religious or moral 
tnflrodlion ; but thefe have no novelty of con- 
ception or impreffive fagacity of remark, and arc 
Kttle iuperior to what any reader might hear at 
the next parilh-cburch. The general turn of 
the work is intended to be farcaRic and ironical} 
but the irony is hard> pedantic and unnatural. 
Whoever will compare the hide-bound fportivc- 
ncfs of Fielding, with the flowing and graceful 

hilarity of Sternq, muft be ftruck with the degree 

• 
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in which the national tafte was improved, before 
the latter author could have made his appear* 
ance. 

' The following is part of a fermon, addrefled to 
the fuppofed mother of the hero^ and put by the 
author into the mouth of his abortive chara<5):er 
of Allworthy. The judicious reader will perceive 
that it is built upon one of the coldeft and vileft 
quibbles imaginable. 

" Love, however barbaroufly we may corrupt 
and pervert * its meaning, * as it is a laudable, is 
a rational pafliori, and can never be violent, but 
when reciprocal ; ^ for though the Scripture bids 
us love our enemies, it * means not with that 
fervent love which we naturally bear towards our 
friends ; much le(s that we fhould facrifice to 
them our lives, and, what ought to be dearer to 
us, our innocence. Now>, in what light, but that 
of an enemy, can a reafonable woman regard the 
man who folicits her * to entail on herfelf all the 
mifery I have defcribed to yoit, and who would 
purchafe tohimfelf afhort, trivial, contemptible 
pleafure, fo greatly * at her expence ? For, by 
the laws of cuftom, the whole (hame, with all its 
dreadful confequences, falls entirely upon her. 
Can love, which always fecks the * good of its 
obje61, attempt to betray a woman into a * bar- 
gain where (he is fo greatly to be the lofcr ? If 

2 fuch 
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inch a dorrapter, therefore^ fhould have the im« 
pudence to pretend a real afFe<Slion for ♦ her, 
ought not the woman to regard him, not only as 
an enemy, but as the worft of all enemies ; a 
ialfe, defigning, treacherous, pretended friend, 
who intends not only to * debauch her body, but 
her undorftanding at the fame time ? ** Book I, 
Chap. VII. 

Here follow fome fpecimens of the ftyle of 
irony, or rather buffoonery, in which nearly the 
whole work is written. 

*^ As this is one of thofe *^ deep obfervations 
which very few readers can be fuppofed capable 
of making thcmfelves, I have thought proper (o 

* lend them my affiftance ; but this' is a favour 
rarely to be expedled in the courle of my work. 
Indeed, I (hall feldom ♦ or never fo indulge 
them, unlefs in fuch inftances as this, where no- 
thing but the infpiration with which we writers 
are * gifted, can poffibly enable any one to make 
the difcovery." Ch. V. 

" The * fagacious reader will not, from this 
limile, imagine thelc poor people had any appre- 
hcnfion of the defign with which Mrs, Wilkins 
was now '^' comin<^ towards them ; hut as the 
great beauty of the fimilc may poflibly ' fleep 

♦ thcfci hundred years, till fome future commen- 

latcr fliall *" take this work in hand, I think pro- 
per 
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per to * lend the reader a little affiftance in this 
place." Chap* VI. 

Let us add a few paflages ynder the article of 
ftyle in general. The firft is another extract 
from the fermonsof AUworthy. 

^^ But to relieve our brethren Only with our 
luperfluities ; to be charitable (I mull ufethe 
word) rather • at the expence of our coflfers than 
ourfelves ; to fave feveral families from mifery, 
rather than hang up an extraordinary pi<5lure in 
our houfcs^ or gratify any other idle, ridiculous 
vanity ; this feems to be only being * Chriftians ; 
nay, indeed, only being * human creatures. 
Nay, I will venture to go farther ; it is being 
in fome degree * epicures : for what could the 
greateft epicure wifli rather than • to eat with 
many mouths inftead of one ? which, I think, 
may be • predicated of any one who knows that 
the bread of many is owing to his '^ own largefles.". 
Book II, Chap. • V. 

*^ AUworthy here * betook himielf to thofe 
pleating flumbers which a heart that * hungers 
* after goodncfs is * apt to enjoy when thoroughly 
(atisfied: as thele are poffibly fweeter than* what 
are occafioned by any other * hearty meal, I 
fhoiild * take more pains to dilplay them to the 
reader, if I knew any air to recommend him * to 

Hh for 
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fer the procuring fuch an appetite/* Book !> 
Ch&p, III. 

" As to my concern for what is paft, I know 
you will fparo my blufties the repetition ♦ " 
Chap. VII. 

" The only way, as it appears t©nie, of folving 
this difficulty^ is by imputing it to * that diftancc 
which, was now * g^wn between the lady and 
the houfekeeper ; * whether thi§ arofe from a 
jealoufy in Mrs. Blifil, * that Wilkins (hewed 
too great a relpe6l to the foundling ; * for while 

* (he* was endeavouring to ruin the little infant) 
in order to ingratiate herielf with thd captain, 
ihe. • was every day commending it more and 
more befora AltWorthy^ as his fbndneis for it 
every day irtcreafed. Tbis^ notwithftanding all 
the care ihe took at other times to exprefs the 

* dirc£l contrary to Mrs. Blifil, perhaps oiFcnded 
that delicate lady, who certainly now hated Mrs. 
Wilkins ; and though (he did not, or pofTibly 
could not, absolutely remove her from hef place, 
flie found, however, the * means of ♦ making her 
life very uneafy. Tlus Mrs. Wilkins, at length, 
lb relented, that (he \cvy openly fbewed all 

* manner of i«fpe6l and fondnefs to little 
Tommy, in oppofition to Mrs. Blifil.;! Book II, 
Chap. V, 

? From 
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From the examination of Fielding we proceed 
to that of Smollet, 

The efforts of the lirft of thcfe writers, in the 
novel of Tom Jones, in thecharadler of Parfon 
Adams, and a few other inilances, are exqui- 
fitely meritorious. But, when Fielding de- 
lights us, he appears to go out of himfelf. The 
general charadler of his genius, will probably be 
found to be jejune and puerile. For the truth 
of this remark, we may appeal, in particular, to 
his comedies. 

Every thing that is the reverie of this may be 
affirmed of Smollet. He has publilhed more 
volumes, upon more fubjedls, than perhaps any 
other author of modem date ; and, in all, be has 
left niarks of his genius. The greater part of 
his novels are peculiarly excellent. He is never- 
thelefs a hafty writer ; when he afFedls us moft^ 
we are aware that he might have done more. In 
all his works of invention, we find the (lamp of a 
mighty mind. In his lighteft (ketches, there is 
nothing frivolous, trifling and efTeminate, In 
his moft glowing portraits, we acknowledge a 
mind at eafe, rather cflaying its powers, than 
talking them. We applaud his works ; but it 
is with a profbundcr fentiment that we meditate 
his capacity. 

The flylc of Smollet has never been greatly 

H h 2 admired. 
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admired^ and it is brought forward here merely 
to (how in what manner men of the higheft ta- 
lentsy arid of great eminence in the belles leftres, 
could write forty or fifty years ago. 

His moft confiderable production is Roderick 
Random. Let the reader take as a specimen of 
bis llyle, the ftory of Mrs. Sagely, in the begin- 
ning of the fecond volume, as related by hcr- 
felf. 

•* It is of little confequence to tell the names 
of my parents, who * are dead ma»y years ago : 
let it fuffice toaffure you, they were wealthy, 
and had no other child than me, * fo that I was 
liooked upon as heirefs to a conlidierable eftate, 
and ♦ tiezed with addrefles on that account. 
Among tbe number of my admirers, there was a 
young gentleman of no fortune, ♦ whofc fole 
dependence was on bis promotion in the armj; 

• in which at that time he bore a lieutenant's 
commiffion,— I conceived an afFedlion for this 

* ammbfe officer, which in a (hort time increafed 
to a violent ^ paflion, and, * without entering 
into minute circumftances, married him pri- 
vately.— We bad not * enjoyed one another 
iong, in ftofen interviews, when he was ordered 

with his regiment to Flanders ; but before he fct 

out, it was agreed between us, that he fbould 

declare our marriage to my father by letter, and 

^ * '•* implore 
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unplor^ his pardon for the ftep we had taken 
without his approbation. — * This was done while 
1 was * abroad vifiting ; and juft as I was abdut 
to return home, I received a letter from my fa- 
ther, * importing, that iince I had adted io un^ 
dutifully and meanly, as to marry a beggar, with- 
out his privity ox, con fen t, to the difgnacC of hiA 
family, as well as the diiappointment of his 
hopes, he * renounced me to the miferable fat€ 
I had entailed upon myfelf^ and charged mt 
never to * fet foot * within his doo« again>-' 
This rigid fentence was confirmed by my mo^ 
ther, who, in a poftfcript, * gave me to under- 
ftand that her fentiments were CJta^ly co»* 
fonnable to tbofe of my father, and that I might 
♦ fave myfelf the trouble of making ahy appli^ 
cations, * for her refolutions were unfalterable. 
— ^Thunder-ftruck with my evil fqrHune, * I 
called a coach, and drove to my htifband'^* 
lodgings, where I found bim waiting the * eveiit 

of his letter." 

It is unnecefiary to tranfcribe the remainder 
of the paflage. Suffice it to fay that it is in vain 
that, in any part of it, we fhould fearch for the 
fcholar, the man of education, of the man of 
f afteJ The compofer of fidlttious writings in. 
deed, fbmetimes lowers his ftyle to fuit the mean- 
ncfs or abfurdity of his^ perfonages. But this 

H h 3 ought 
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ought never to be done, except where' it is at- 
tended with comic effc&. It is the office of 
the poet and the novelift to adorn the ilyle of 
their chara<^crs, and to give to real life the mod 
impreilive form. We do not fuppoie the real 
Hamlet always to have fpoken with that felicity 
or that energy of diftion^ which Shakefpear 
has beftowed on him. Mrs. Sagely 's narrative 
might have been written with fimplicity ; tut 
it ihould have been written, with elegance, ©a 
the contrary we find little in it above the flyle 
of a feryant-maid over her winter fire. 

Refpe^l for the great name of SmoIIet, will 
not fufTer me to pafs over in filcnce his Hiftoiy 
of Eogland, the mod important of his compila- 
tions. It is not to the purpole of the prcfent 
enquiry to oble^e that the general concodion 
of the work^ reminds us rather of the promptings 
of the bookfellef, than of the talents of its author. 
It is not however to be wondered at, that the 
ftyle of a work, thus crudely compofed, Ihould 
l)ot be fuch as to put contemporary authors to 
the blulh. 

In the volume in which the war of 1739 is 
narrated, Smollet talks of the " inequality of the 
♦ match*' between lir Robert Walpole's pam- 
phleteers and their antagonifls ; and adds, that 
^^ he refolved to feize the firll opportunity to 

♦ phoak 
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* cboak thofc canals through which the torrent 
of cenfure had flowed upon his charader.*' He 
fiiys that, to avoid a rupture with Spain, the mi- 
nifier ** endeavoured to obtain fome Ibrt ofiatif- 
fafbion by * dint of menwrialsand negociations," 
Walpolc, he obferves, obje<3ed to certain refo- 
lutions propolbd by the oppolition, that ^^ they 
would * cramp the miniilers in their endeavours 
to comproraife thpfc differences/* He defcribes 
the earl of Hay, as '^ * (launch to ttje minifter, 
and invariably true to his own intereft." Having 
brought the pretender in his narffitiv? ^ % ^ 
Fort William, he.tells us that he " * forthwith 
marched to Perth." ^^ undertaking to account 
for the mifcarriage of the invader, he has the fol? 

lowing remark : " He was at the fame time * re- 

-J. 

g^lod with the promiie of powerful fuccours from 
France, though the miniftry of that kingdom 
wer^ never * l^earty in his caufe : ♦ neverthcleft 
they foreiaw, that his appearance in England 
would embarrafs the government, and make a 
confiderable divprfion in th^ir favour.** Upon 
|:be.warof 1739 he generally ohjftrves ;" En- 
gland, from being the vimpirp, \yjB poiv become 
a-party in all continental quarrels ; and inftead 
qf ♦trimming the balance of Europe, lavished 

♦ away her * blopd and treafure, in fupporting 
tl|c intereft and allies of a puny elediorate in the 
N^r^h of Germany." 

Ph^ SECT, 
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ConchiJioH, 

« 

THE wTiolc of Ac preceding extra<5^s is drawn, 
tttnuch'aspoffible^ from the earlieft editions of 
the relpcftrve works : fince various circum- 
ftances of ortfiography, capitals, and other minute 
articles, propcrlj^ enter into the hiftory of the 
languagcf, aiid ferve to render the portrait here 
attempted to be delineated, more entire and 
complete. 

It was propbfed to dravv our fpecimetft from 
the authors in' each fucceflive period who have 
been moft highly and publicly commended. 
There are other writers who have obtained the 
fuffrage of individuals of great authority and 
tafte, and who may in fome refpe<5l8 be fuperior 
to the authors here ufed; But thefe will pro- 
bably -be allowed" by the impartkl enquirer, to 
aiFord a fufficient bafis upon which to reft our 
inference. ' 

The propofition intended to be eftabliftied 
is tllat the of ditiary itandard of elegant compo- 
ihibn at the preftnt day, is fuperior to the ftand- 
ard of Englifli compofition at any preceding pe- 
riod. 
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nod. This is of courfe a propofition that does 
not fo well admit of being fupported by an ex- 
hibition of affirmative inftances. If the dodlrine 
of this eflay be true, it will probably follow that 
no year pafles without producing half a dozen 
new books or pamphlets which might fairly be 
referred to by way of exemplification. 

Another difficulty contributes to render the 
exliibition of affirmative in fiances impradlicable, 
ShalL we reft the ftrefs of the queftion upon 
the more modern writers having greater beau- 
ties, or fewer faults ? The latter is probably more 
appofite to the fupport of our propofition. But;^ 
in either cafe, how voluminous muft be the ex- 
tradls that (hould fiifficiently eftablifli fo com- 
plicated a point ? How fliall the reader be fatif- 
fied of the fairnefs and unafl^ailablc impartiality 
with which fuch felecStions fliall be made ? And 
the moft abfolute impartiality is npccflary, to 
render them thcadequate fubjeA of iuch a com;^ 
parifon. 

Having therefore attempted to fhew the pro- 
grefs of the Englijli language in its inferior 
flages, the laft ftage muft be committed to tho 
candour and difcerriment of every reader. 

With refpc6l to the earlier authors it is alio 
to be obferved, that the fhort extrafts here given, 
are totally inadequate to reprcfent the tircfome- 
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the liyle of our anccftors, rather as marking the 
anomalies^ the feeblenefs and laxncfs we are to 
avoid, than as a ilandard of imaginary purity. 
The diiceming reader has probably remarked in 
the courfe of our fpecimens^ how much the beft 
authors are apt to be mifled, by propofing to 
themielves injucficious models^ and fedcing ra< 
thqr to go back to what wc were, than to go for« 
ward to higher and nobler improvements* 

The fecond uie attending on this difcuifioit, 
may be in a conliderable degree admittcxl^.even 
by thoie who rqdift the conclufion intended td 
foe eftabliflied. This i^ perhaps the firft time in 
Engtifli philology, that the ftyle of different 
trriters and different ages, has been attempted 
to be placed in juxtapofition, and made the fub- 
jc6l of accurate companion. The more the 
teader accuftoms himfclf tothis companion, the 
inore fubtle and delicate will be the ideas of ilylc 
that he will acquire. 

There is no art, the fubjeft of human dili- 
gence and indnftry, more fubtle and difficult of 
iaCquilitiori,than that of writing an excellent ftylc. 
Two things are efpecially neceffary, a flowing 
doquence o{ language, and an exquifite pro- 
priety of didron. ^ 

It is almoft impoffible that we fhould write a 

^ood flyle in a language to which we are not 

5 natives. 
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natives. To write a good ftylc requires fo much 
minute obfervation, and is a quality produced 
by fo vaft a multitude of flight and evanefccnt 
imprcflions, that it cannot be cxpedled to fail to 
the lot of a foreigner^ 

Befcwe wc can be mailers of this qualification, 
tve mud have an accurate notion of the meaning 
of words, the delicate fhades of meaning by 
which they are diverfified, and the various ideas 
and aflbciations they arc calculated to excite : 
and we muft have an extenfive acquaintance 
with their hiftory. Our words muft in general 
be confidered, as having been expreflions of the 
perceptions of our external fenfes,, before they 
were expreflions of abftradion ; and it is incum- 
bent upon us, as much as poflSble, to bear in 
our minds the pictures to which they were ori- 
ginally annexed, that we may judge how far 
they are decorous in thcmfelves, or congruous 
with each other. We. muft not fufFer them 
merely to ring upon our ears, and then be re- 
peated by us, like children, without any diredt 
inveftigation of their force. Nay, after we have 
become acquainted with this, we have ftill much 
to learn. Many words and phrafes, neutral or 
even elegant in themfelves, have been debafed 
by an application to trivial or ignoble objedls. 
On this account, a phrafe will ibmetinj^s im- 
^ ' preft 
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prcfe a foreigner with dignified feniations, which 
to a native (ball appear altogether ludicrous and 
contemptible* In this rcfpeA we are very im- 
perfect judges of the vyritings of the ancients, a$ 
we have fcarcely any acquaintance with their 
IbmiHar conrerfatiOn. 

When our choice of words is determined, we 
have next to combine our words into phrafes, 
and our pbrafcs into periods. Here the idiom 
of the language in which wc write mud. be ac- 
curately underftood, and for the mofl part rigidly 
tdhcrcd to. It is probably of little conlequencc 
whether the idiom of the Englilh language, for 
infiance, be Gallic or Teutonic, whether it come 
from the Eaft or the Weft. But it mufl have an 
idiom ; it rauft be, to a confiderable degree, uni^ 
form and confentaneous to itfelf. Thofe Gallic 
modes of fpeaking, which have been intitoduced 
by our beft writers, ought not probably to be 
rcje^lcd, merely bccaufe they are Gallic. Even 
new and unauthorifed fcMHis of expreffion may 
be introduced into a living language, provided it 
be done fpariogly» provided they be decifively 
beautiful or expreffive, and provided they do not 
fo de{)art from the genius of the language into 
which they are inttoduced, as to (land out from * 
the fubftancc with which they are meant to co- 
alefce. Let us dare to enrich the language \n 

whicli 
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which we write, by deiign ; but let us not de- 
bauch it by inadvertence. 

He that would write a good ilyle muft have a 
clear underftanding and a comprehenfive mind^ 
He muft have that du6tiltty of thought that (hall 
enable him to put himfelf in the place of his 
reader, and not fufTer him to take it for granted^ 
becaufe he underftands himfelf, that every one 
who comes to him for information will under* 
ftand him. He muft view his phrafes on all 
fides, and be aware of all the fenfes of which 
they are fufceptiblo. He muft fb choofe bis 
words, and fo limit his exprcftions, as to pro- 
duce an unallayed perfpicuity. There is no 
fault in writing ib great as ambiguity and ob- 
Icurity. 

He muft have an car for the harmony of lan- 
guage. This has been found by experience to 
be by no means the fame thing as a mufical ear. 
The moft cxquifite mufician may want it ; and 
he that has no delight in concords of inarticu^ 
late found, may pofiefs it in a fovereign degree. 
When he has formed to himfelf this fpecies of 
tafte he muft employ the fortof mufic it recom- 
mends, with a frugal hand. He muft not pall 
his readers with a fatiety of fweetnefs. What 
is moft neceflary, is that he fhould avoid the too 
frequent recurrence of what is broken, abrupt 

and 
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and difcordant. The true mufic of a good flyk, 
is rather a philolbphically juft arrangement of 
jdeas^ than a laborious eultivation of the arts of 
ibund. 

. Laftly, he muft have d decifive and ardent 
thirft after iimpHcity. This is the firft of all 
beauties. This is the balls and ground-work of 
every beauty. Even in the moft ornamented 
compofition^ in the " torrent, tempeft and whirl- 
wind'* of eloquence, there muft be " begotten a 
temperance, that may give it fmoothneis-f'." He 
that is not penetrated with a love of fimplicity, 
may write founding bombaft or gaudy nothings; 
but can never be truly either pathetic or Sub- 
lime. 

A good flyle is eflential to our obtaining 
from others a juft confideration of our thoughts. 
There can be nothing eminently winning and 
infinuating without it. He that writes a bad 
ftyle, eredls a barrier between himfelf and his 
reader, and does not allow his refle<Slions and 
notions to obtain a fair hearing. A man of taftc 
will often be found, either wholly unable to pro- 
ceed in reading a work thus dilgraced, or pro- 
ceeding with difguft, and performing his jour* 
ney through it as a wearifome talk. The writer 
is perpetually diverting our thoughts from his 

t Shakefpcar. 

fubje(?, 
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fubjcfl, to remark the aukwardncls or abfurdity 
of his expreflions. He either ftartles us with his 
uncouthnefs^ or pompofes us into hypochondriac 
liftleffhefs by the inanity of his periods. 

The true efFe<Sl of a good flyle is to enable us 
to apprehend the ideas of our author without 
adulteration. We go forward along with him, 
0nd are confcious of no impediment ; we burn 
with his ardour, and are illuminated with his per- 
fpicuity. Our firft feniation from bis writings, 
' is that of his thoughts, and nothing elfe. It is 
only by a reflex a(St, more or Ids frequent during 
the perufal, that we advert to the charms of his 
compofition. Stridlly fpeaking, obtrufive beau- 
ties of language are no lefe impertinent to the 
gr^at epds pf writing, than obtrufive defedis. 
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